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PRia-ACi*: 


'I'lns vulunu' iMAV sccnn to In* construcirtl on tho ulea 
(*f ’i.itlu'rin;,^ up ihv fraipuonts that nothinjj; may htj lost. 
I'his prcrt*pt» ht»W('V(a', wist' a4 it is, cloos not t*xprt‘ss 

tlu* law tif pithluiiion in the prosont iMsc*. A fc‘W points 
in philtiioplty invited more vh ar or nion? thorouyji statv- 
This labor I those* to utuh^rtakt* <lir<vtly artel 
biietl), rather than to attempt it as a part of a nnaa* t*x- 
teiiilisl anti ‘.ystematit’ work. ( >m? evil iit phili»’.<iphy is 
the at vnmtilatton t«f tf nit less tli;.c'ussions. A few ptnatiotis 
fort unatt'I\‘ taken may he easily hist in their praetival 
\a!ue by the exteutlnl treatises which at'ctmipany them, 
traveisint; ohl ejtMtnel with no suf'th lent rewaid. [Philoso- 
phy, above rno .t lopie' call . I^a* an e\plit it .statennmt e>f 
a few fiimlamental principK* s. ami a pnshiin; of imiuiry in 
reference to tlnan, till some satisfactory ctmcinsioti is 
rtsu h»sl. 'Hie pr"»*seiU volmne aims to urake, in tlie most 
ilireet u ay, a i oirt rilmt i‘ m on t he more obse‘in«Mo[iics of 
phi!<e,Mph\. Wlrat it has t»f .av is not. taken i olleetively, 
extemleti, ami mav' be still tarther redmrsl liv the nsnler 
by ionthiin;; hi i attmition to the one or mori* subjects 
whieh may appeal direitly to him. Huly one tif th<*st: 
cli .i II . .ion . that on Itbmty ha . appearetl »’l‘iewherr. aiul 
that es .ay li.i . Item somrwvhat imnljlied. 

Whili- the than, .ions now otfored totteh vsay closely 
the points at i-cati* iM tween tin* canpirical and the intub 

lii 
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PROBLEMS IN VlULO^VllW 


tive tendencies in philosophy, they aiv n«»t ctaitiiirir,! 
with any express conformity to cither mode <»f 
There is, in the consideration of these fimdaniental <(ur . 
tions, a distinct recognition of the fact that the pile 
nomena of mind cannot find a rational siihstrat uni et 
thought within themselves as phenomena merely ; and 
also a recognition of the fact that it is thest^ very phe 
nomena, and these only, that call for explanation, l ln- 
effort has been, therefore, to bring appropriati* itlea^ to 
the interpretation of mental facts, as hruailly ami tnllv 
contained in human experience. 

Any obscurity that may attach to ihesi* itisen . aon .. 
while it may be due in part to a tlef<*ctive treatment, m 
also in part due to the unavoitlahle dirfienlty uhuh 
attends on the concise handling of topics riamne li*»ni 
familiar thought. The separation of each di vu . .ion iii 
volves occasionally a slight repetition, yet .»n the u lieU' 
favors brevity. 
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I'ROBLICMS IN riULOSOl’HY. 


MKTuohs IN Pnn.()st)puv. 

A sifkVKV t»f tlu* products of human thou^^ht in phi- 
losophy impi'fsst's upt»u thf mitul stmu* tlisap.ivcabh* con- 
clusiiuis. 'l*ht' most <»hvioti*^ «•( tln-sr is tho extent ami 
<*mlless varii-ly tsf the antajumiau hotwc-eti systt-nis of 
philosophy, anti tlie httpele . ,ly «*rrat ic characlm’ td many 
<»f the ^- sV'.toin s W’hon. ht»\vever. uo ao* alxait to tlraw 
thi' natural t't»nclusi(»n fituu smh a lesult. that this tieUl 
i*. ritlna om^ <»t uuv erlamties» iir one heyoml the stttpi* <»f 
tuir powei i. \ve are led tt» t»hseive that thte.e uht» havt* 
expres.tsl this opinitui havt' mtl them.c lves atlheretl ii> 
it, lull have lo'tpiently t onslriuietl theorie., t»r y,iven 
oeeasion to their ton .Irm lion, .i . exMeini* a i the m»e»t 
exttenu- of thte.e they luut" been iuteUtleil to tli.plaCi*. 
Scientf tia * not tor lou;* ritl it .*11 ..f a nu tapliy a* liy 
sitihin;* at inelapln .it s Init has tail) led the way t*» one 
o| a p»s uhailv ihiVn lilt an<l untfmahle otilei, A lertaiu 
fatality, o» nthei a supreme forM- o| nature,!, tlialo.ed 
in thoupjittu! minds, tlriviny, llnnn, soMin r or later, more 
<«r le . . tonipl 'tt ly, within the iliaunetl tirtle of phi 
ittsoph) . No amount of tailnre di a outatp s the venture 
stnue spun of uMu froru a new voyaee of tii a overy in 
searc h of the polr . t*t thon**Jit. 

I 
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PROBLEMS IN PIIILOSCUMIY. 


In Studying the history of philosophy, wo ni.ikr a 
farther observation, that the coursi* ^juauLiti-'n ha. 
not been without direction or without ri'turii. htjt ua * 
confined itself to a comparatively naMi»w ami !r.;u!at 
orbit, over which it has passed many tiine-s tiuludun ; aJ 
each new circuit secondary points t*f eoiteetiMU ami am 
plification. There is in this fact» wi^el\‘ Inttked at. • 

of encouragement. It seems to cli-;elusr a pn **! 

nearest approach to the truth, as well as imo «*f lartlu t 
remove from it ; audit indicates th.it it tho uuud t. m‘t 
yet able to hold fast and complete the ealii . t»t th-- •air 
relation, no more can it be .satisfied with the h* . .r , ><t flu- 
other. It seems possible that the al.uinin*; 
of the present orbit of revolution in pini''-op!:v luav 
disappear, and there remain only that Nli-dn o ^jlKniMn 
of human thought which eomhin<‘s tlu* ttei^ .iud tlu- 
stable. 

The extravagance of conclusions in (diiio v»«in 

pared with those of any other fu‘|tl of tmjuuv, mu . fr* 
arise from the fact that re.search in this drp.ntuu'nt . an 
menceswith no recognized limitations. h‘iMin the \rt\ 
beginning it casts off, of set purpijsn, the onlmai'i ^ondt 
tions of inquiry, and pro{)oses, in om' inrn|n*atf .. 

— initiated with little or nt» guidance to drtinr hiiih th^ 
proper method and the sure results of spni iilati.m, S, i 
ence has in hand for constant use all its taohna! uhsi .. 
It accepts as valid the ordinary exju-riem t* ; .uid tin* «ndi 
nary logic of life, and searches onl\' tt»r the iMmhi.n«n. 
which lie within them, lienee its prove..*-; .tie -.atc-lv 
and easily tested, and its results anr hiMiipJa within that 
familiar circle which holds all our knowled;;e. A dm 
CO very in science maybe fresh and surpii.iuv, ; U e. me 
strange, incomprehensible*, and Cf»ntra<{it im v. Anv 
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pc«‘iranco that it may havo of inconsistency with previous 
kno\vletli;e, is wholly supcaiicial. aiul st ♦on passes away. 

We lu'lievt* that the presemt untort unatt' state <»f phi- 
losophy is tlue in a hitih deipc-e to a wn^ni*; conct*ption 
tif the prohhan offeri^l l)y philtisephy, ami of tlu' proper 
nietluul tif its solutioti. It can hartlly be said that phi- 
hisophy has unibu-mly acci‘[)ted any thini; tor p.ranleth 
unless it be the validity <»f the tleiluetivi' princess. It has 
more aiul imue distinctly prt>pt»setl in itself tlu* task <if 
putting, securi‘ f<umdati<uis under .til ktu»\vlt‘d*;e ; or» if tlur 
nuuv tnodi* 4 exprc'ssion bt* preferretk <‘f dise(»verini;' the 
stv'ure fiunidatiiitis that underlie all kimwletlp^e. If this 
etfoi’t i'. umhastojul tt> exclude all [♦* » 4 ulat es of all sorts, 
to ‘4att in clear and cuiniilete kn»‘wlt ile.c. ami lit cany the 
li;*,ht *4 primary piinciples tluiutp.h t^i the very eitd, it 
iuv«‘lve‘. an imp<issible and iriational etbut. Its tesults so 
far have uh'uaetitly sht»wn it . impt» . ability, d he point 
we mav ur;‘.e is it . irrati*»nahty. It i . the ohiee nt reas<in 
te-in;; the word to cover ,dl our hiy.h*' t powei . »4 tom 
pielu’U .ion HI its ultimate action. m4 t** turn ail thitiys 
into know leilyts but ti» tb.vlo.r the mse..aty limit. <»f 
km»wledyas to diuo\ri what latioual ami what is 
irratiiMial in im|uiiy. ami to *.e»' tho .r le Uiivliou . whii h 
ari .e fmm tlie nature <4 mind, ami to *.ati ly it .ell with 
them. Ivjsi .on i , not a kind 1 4 omni a iem i , beloie w ho .i- 
vi .ion all tinny/, mii 4 biS'Une tiam.pareut . 'I he hedie.t 
tum tiou t4 tea .on i . expre..ed in it . powt r t“ .ati iy 
it .elf with the unknown, provided that it ii the md.nown 

anipl) by lyin;; on the limits of the amply l>v 

beitt’* .1 til 4 term which mu 4 bi' t iuu etl* d a . a t oudit i‘ »n 

to a ei oud t» am, Kea .on dor , mu oveileap it » !{, nor 

deem the i t{tut to do -.o auv other than the irrational 
tlnn“ wliic h it is. 
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Reason, for instance, at mice iiwoK-r. the iu’r 
the ratiocinativc movement, ami camn't ,i::\ .h • p i, i'C 
rise any highcrtlian this concessitni. Rea-^n i . . ; 

more clearly by raising a doubt at tlii-; j'■'iat. Whit it 
does see, and what it ought — in re.i-.xn t" at: i; . 'a 

with seeing, is that this integrity niU'.t b*- a . uta li ni 
ratiocination, and cannot be [iroved In- it, I-,\ai t m , .i . 
mathematics i.s, and satisf.ictur\' .t-; ue u'eard it . .••!!! hi 
sions, it never strives to get lieejur tli.m it. muh a\!. in .. 
It is contented with those fouud.it imi'. wluvii b.('..- b-. . jt 
laid for it in the structure of mind. 

Metaphysics can never prosper .i . Ion;; ,i i it t .1 . i.ti it . 
own restraints, and ;i.s.signs to it. si if the imp.- . iid- 1 
making a beginning which is not .1 lu ;.;i!i:ui!.;, .i . .1. 

sumes nothing— and laying found.ition . uln. !t b.r..- n . 
support. A rational intiuiry.no m.ilti i ii.nv i !-.'. . 
searching, and inclusive it may be. i.tmi..: b a;: i ! 
upon successfully till it sown I.uvs .uni limit . .0. i. . . • m l 


for laws and limits it cert.iinly ha-.. What i oh . ..i-hv 
now calls for, that it may beconii' Iniitlnl .in.i . o’ li.i-- 
in its conclusions, is that its c<imlili..ii • It. ill b- it;, 
factorily defined and firmly liehi. It uii! t!ui. .h.o. th.- 
restrictions of other departments of inipiiiy. ,in.! tii. ...a 

elusions reached will not remain. a-, tin y inav it, m ,u.-, 

wholly alien to human knowledge, ‘i bi , .1 -..im. , ,v 

is the highest reason, for it is m-t the olti,.- .,1 t, 
to set itself aside, but to overlook it-.. It, ..ml I,. . v.b .t 

things in wh.at manner are ameimble 1,, it, I i„ , . . .0, 
other way of a.sserting that metapliy-u . . ,d! . tii t t.., ^ 
new method, a iwvjim orj:;amun, th.it -.b.d! t. mi, i mr.-.. t 
ble the.se eccentric re.sults. Tlieiv .uv lnv..lv.,i m tb 
incipient movements of thought fumi.mn-nt.d .-sp -n m • 
and principles, which, if ol, served, wiil cut it ..tt t,..-u 
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those extnivat’unt antics which are as tlie pranks of an 
uahridlctl horse. 

SiMue of the principles of a sound metaphysical iiudhotl 
we wish t<» point out» as we ctniceive As we enter 

on this uncU‘rt*d^in»^» we nt*ed to luMr in mind that it is 
the tdhee of plulost»phy, in its luyjie*d fnncti(»n, to tlis- 
cl<jse what are, from the natun* ttf thi* case, fiann the 
nature (»f tlu' ratitjual process with its adjuncts, the con- 
dititins t»f human kmuvietlp^e ; and what are its various 
dep,rees or kinds. Wecantiot p,ti ht*yt»ntl these ctinditituis, 
and tile i'ffort ti> d»> so is irratiomd ; \\v caniu»t alter 
these de«;re«-s, and the* atte'inpt to do so is unreastuiahle. 
We are also t<» r<*nu*ndH'r that it is tlu* whole cotupas*; tjf 
knowhslj;e, enipiriial aiul tletluctivi*. that wc* are to eon- 
sider, in its pri**ient eon .tructive (drit*, as it aliide*. in tlu* 
convictions <if men, where alone it exists ,is kii«»vv led;H*, 
This ;;etU'ia! kn»iuletl*;e is the tUily subject tit iiujuiiy. 

With this oliji'ct in view, we say, in -t, that in* siHuul 
philt}st»phy van, in t splauatitm ot human Luowleth'.e, set 
aside it . primit ivts eiupiiical Itiiuis. ! hi * t lupuic al huovvl 
ed|»e [untaius t«» the out -ide wt»rld o( pou * ptimi and the’ 
in**itte \V‘»r Id tif c on .c itai .noss. Wo knt»w thne'.s t»nly in 
ptu'e opt it HI, we km«w tlu»u;‘hts »tnly in i on c ioti .ne .s, 
'rhin;;s ctm.idtntsl ♦r ide from poui ptiou havo ,unl can 
havo no si;uutuanee !‘»r u.; nor any near tan thou-hts. 
:.av t* a. tli A lo ,eti in i ousi'iou -nes .. I’,at h sot »*! t,u t * can 
he appti'hondt'd only as t lu y appoai ami wlu le tin y ap 
peal, it is t hi . appraiatu f in thrii i o pts t ivf ot doi . t iial 
pi'tiVoki s impiiiy, aiul sts l. , exphmat n m, 

*rhi - Is a c oiulititHi impiiiy ma juvon Us .imply as an 
expit' it m t »f t iu' vv oaiau's . of «»ui laiuhi* hut a tojuh 
tioti which vvi* tan tt» l»e iiivoUs ♦! ratnaeilly m llu* 
tact <»f the p<», SI'S .ion of any faitdtu'. whattvei. A 
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faculty, no matter what its scojk*, k in tvf. u juv to that 
which lies beyond it, of the nature of a linutatbut. ul 
ties of knowledge exist, like classes. In* e\i!u •b*n and ui 
elusion. Each faculty implies a certain p^nvet. ain! th.it 
power, whenever exercised, implies the ciuie .p»nuln5;; taw ^ 
ulty. It is a means of knowing certain thine. ^ tn tritatn 
ways, and the exclusive means of know in *, lUau m iU tt 
special method. The power of vision .tppivhmd . thui t* 
through the medium of light, and all knouled -;^' t>f tin * 
order is of the nature of sight. Hmueit i*. inati^tMi 
expect to know any phenomena titlu*rwi%e ihaii ihoat di 
their correlative faculties, and etjually iriatnund t * adi at- 
tute for the facts offered in any one latuhy th ■ Lu t i 
offered in spme other faculty, -fur the fact - kn^un ea »»ne 
way, those known in another. 

When Kant perplexed himself about the uani .a a 
knowledge of thc-thingdn-itself. he uvril.»..L-d 
rational conditions of knowleilge. Notnm n i an Ln’*uu 
as the source of certain phentunena, ami iM.th 
and phenomena are known in their »avn -utti* u.iv 
under the limitations of the faculticN appin .(.blr th^ ni 
respectively. To wish to know the ntaum ii.uj m » i .e 
in the same perceptive fashion in whuh liun\ ihr 
phenomena which accompany it, is t.» ut.h h* bani h 
noumena and substitute for them phen^im n.i ; m t.» ui 
to see a sound, and to look forthinp.s iu .tli Miluti- dailoi*- .. 
in neglect of the conditions of sight, t he n^aitti. na .ue 
known infcrcntially as the cause uf crrt.im pin n* sii^ na. 
This is the method and the only int'tln^l in th= v 

can be known ; this is the office and the .ady “Itn - Un y 
subserve in knowledge. To wish to put thmi * 1 .. alirf.-, 
as in the senses, or know them otherwise, as an mm i i ^ar* 
struction of the imagination, is to forget the ratnm.d Imuls 
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^^o-wledge involved in distinct faculties. The-thing-in- 
is not a particle more perplexing, nor any less well 
than the color or sound to which it gives occasion. 




Icnown as the cause of a specific set of phenomena. 


are the only grounds on which the mind infers it. 


- - y O 

Ai.ese it sufficiently explains, and these in turn sufficiently 
it. There is no residuum of unrelated facts on 
Either side to demand further consideration. No matter 
li.o\v many forms of sense or of intuition or of reflection 
Wore given us, if we were not heedful of this limitation of 
by reason, we might still ask for more. 

'In much the same way the mind irrationally perplexes 
Itself about the atom. It may rationally proceed from 
l>exrticles to molecules, from molecules to ^oms, and it 
may go farther than these if it finds any empirical 
data on which to advance. But when it reaches the 
on. cl of its research, it is inadmissible still to conceive the 
^xtom as a more minute particle possessed of taste, color, 
liardriess, and waiting, like its visible predecessor, for 
^;till further analysis. This is to forbid the reason to 
roacla a rational end, and puts it in the attitude of an 
<>i-gan of sense, ever craving more sensitiveness as the 
crcondition of an indefinite enlargement of its power, 
lixit even if sensations are the; analogon of knowledge, 
llxere are still limits to human comprehension, only they 
rxi'ce t:h.e vague limits of impotency, against which the desires 
iTLVG ever fretting as the waves on the shore. The chemical 
:xl:ona subserves all the purposes of rational, constructive 
tlx ought by giving it a first term, beyond which it finds no 
triethod of penetrating. The reason recognizes the fact 
tlxa-t sooner or later it must reach such a term, that it 
iTTLUst start with such a term, and is content, therefore, 
with the one provisionally offered, till it finds occasion to 
jrocorisider it, or to secure one more ultimate. 
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This principle not only prevents tlu' puttijv; 

to itself impossible iiiul univasonahi-* i j;i • t: 

of the appeanince of the ultiituiti' .ittMU, .i ‘p: - -vit 

would admit only of an ein[urie.tl .01 ,1: ii i. \ t 

beyond the organs of expt‘rit’iut* it o nd t • t;i.* 
more important service of restraiiini.; tt . tti ? \p.,Lt!i:o ^ 
away certain empirical facts by sub *1 it nt;e ■, ‘‘t ,: i 
cal facts for them no better kn^un :im:i t;i in .. .. 
Empirical facts of a given order ai»‘ niton. it , .-e ei in 
ble into any other facts* and c.itinn! b* m* 1 ' *1- d •>; 
explained any otherwise than in amt n:t<l i tii :t » !i 
forms of experience. I'his again ii a in nni ^ in ).:n d 
from the oversight which reason ha. *4 tin • k -n hr' -’: . ■ t 
knowledge in its present fornes atul i- a i.oi. '1 n- 
modest conclusion than that nottuti "t w.-i [\ 
endows it with an insight s<» ki-en. o n , iv.vl 

inclusive as to enable it to see to tin' b-'tnen .n , 

empirical and theoretical, and \irtn.div t*' !, d .j.il 

things and all powers in its own rK isi r, \\ .d > tin- 
reason wishes to see, it must sr** with ' i • , m t * !: a, :? 
must hear with ears, and this fact t!u* iva .*.n rant 

to understand. 

We may discuss the musical sc.ile throii dt th • inifnb n. 
rapidity and scope of tlur vibration . inv^lv. d in i? . . « jai 

notes. We may thus seem to find tin- thr^.u -r mn :n 
other senses than that <if hearin*g and to d„. t, inma 0 . 
fundamental laws in a regit)n of moti.iti .i.id; in in 
But this separation is only apparrnt. i nn ..-n. !>; 
would have no significance, did not tims*' ^ 
vibrations stand for notes which cotubiti ’ . -nod. 

through the sense of hearing in a certain drh jntu! a, o, . 
Those facts of touch and vision, wln-n ottf t* d .1. tia* 
theory of music, become so only by virtu - ot asi , at 
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which ;ipprchct\ds thorn in the* ro«jit»n tif stnuuh and 
rotulors tlu-m a^; music. 

\Vlu*n SptMicm' sot . himself tho task t»f oxprfssinr; the 
phontmu'ua of miml in t<a*noi of mattn aiul im^titm. lu' is 
propoaio.; an irrational thinp;. unlr.s ho alsi» |)rup«>st's 
ompirically to iminirr into p.ivim facts of mattor aiul 
motion as tixrd accompanimonts tif strictly coirc’spnutlinp; 
mt-ntal tacts. A tnontal fact is tin ultimato oKporitmeo. 
ami no othrr c spc iioma’ tan lu' suhslitntotl for it, ami it 
can 1 h' aih stittitoil tor no tithrr oxporifuco. Such an 
ottort is tho sui)Vtnann of oNpialruco itsi-lf. ami an 
attomi'l to t'\ptmml it outsitlo its t»\vn rany.o. No offurt 
can load to ;;!oatrt M'Utu ion than siuh an ottort. It sots 
.isitio th ' tumlamontal tsimlitnins tunlor uhivU all our 
kmnvlodya' ha * horn attaitnsL It <'\p!.tin . musit with m» 
rotor, jur to mu ac, hut only with a noim-ndaturo ot 
vilirati^at .. 

Ti* .poal, of a suli I'otisi ion . thoin'ht, .a a thonyjit as 
stuno pita .o ot a pity ual taot, i . fo ti .o nnpiiii al lamuiap/' 
that ha . no . . aiiit « i p ti t iti r\ponrUi O, No jlltjsion . ato 
movo toiU'Uo, athtilo, ot oft aiai iio.. A iapid play of 
ima -/ay m thr ima Muation su .t.tin . tho womI .. jsithor . 
thorn m rdilio ami .witl . thorn «»u hko loavt . in tho wimi, 
whih' thoro ao no fact ♦ to whit h thrv^ t an lolmn for in. 
to!pi» tation, no },tio\vlr<iy,o into which lln^s* tan .ottlo 
whon tho i iltu o| M a .on tivnlako . thorn. 

tiatly '.virntitU inovi*mon! i*lhi' osatt irvtasr td this 
itiothoil. I ho fatts t«i hf’ tlist u soil in stitauo ato first 
thoiou Mjlv impiiiod into 4»n tln ir own phruonttmal h.isis, 
anti to that appiohon aon th»' oNplanatory tln tuy i . t aio 
fitlly t “nfonin «k No nirtluMl woukl ho moto sinpii atn» 
in St iont o than ono pmt oodiii;; in a la Jn»»ii so tonnmm in 
molaphysit . : tho imiuiior s»iymj', to himsolf, thoso plus 
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nomena are phenomena of a»U»r ; U't u-. t’u a lAjMi . t \u‘u\ 
as phenomena of soiiiul, and then expLim th. :u that 
basis. 

This transformation is peculiarly ea y i;i piu‘* » «plu , 
from the fact that almost the entire *»! nnnd 

has been borrowed from the physical u*»tK!. atui h i . *‘?ily 
been partially divested ttf its phy^'^ical a • .»h . \\ r 

say “ thought moves/* and “ *i srtnte tuovt- atid ur ,oc 
hardly aware that the one expres'.iun i. atiy ue-i ■ fi, aua^ 
live than the other. Yet the movement ft thi' t!nm .ut . 
and the movement of a stone h.ivc' nntluip; m omiunui 
save the idea of time, and both fact s mn-.l br tuid i tfM.l 
by themselves. A changeable eolur iti a tixi’d p- r, 
as good or even abetter image <if’ a thftt>;ht m 
than is a stone flung from the hand. W hat ab, ,.il 
things we need in philosophy is that wliivh thfo-tt /i m 
quiry calls for in scieiuas the direct fUitrmpliM.'n »a ih. 
facts under discussion, (livesting them “f th^ ioM ;. - asu! 
illusions that may surroiuul them. No Pnm of io\ u ; 
tion, then, can be more contrary t<» the method . w» e ji r, 
or more irrational in itself, than a patimt, po l:tnitco\ 
effort to express the phenomena of mintl in trim . ft jii O 
ter and motion; an effeu’t to c<mh»und th*- tii .t a:id Jund i 
mental distinctions of e.xperience a. a ifjidtt:>ai ft 
explaining them. A good illustration nf thr tm thfd* 
which, guiding itself by the wclldun.wn tail , of mrui. 
tries to put back of them a series «*t irtelnal tai t . ft 
which very little is known, and, as an esplauatfiy pt.ur 
to unite the two in a phraseology of hoprh- . t foto aon! 
if, in the meantime, we insist <m any v li ar inti t atnm 
in experience is the ingenious and labotifu * Vf lutin' ft 
William Cyples on “ Ihe Process of Human I’Ama nati *-/' 
The background of his thought, tlie hawn oti whuii the 
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1 1 

<thsc*urt\ tlittiriii; una;,;’tN of hi*i philosciphical iinap/mution 
art* cm‘ 4. is what he* tt'rins tlu* tu*iin>tit" tliaipaiu. lU* is 
busy Ihnniyji niaity [»a*p*s with its ha*iiiat inn*;, tliu'tiia- 
titais, uuitatioiis, pt'Mmttati<»ns, w hte'h ♦irt* t<» stantl. hi staiu* 
iuu‘\plaiiu'tl way, (nr !iu‘ntal pht*ii«»mt*tia. It is not t’asy 
tt» f\prt*ss ath*t[uatt*ly tin* wastrel iuju-tiuity, tlu* utte'iiy 
unsritMitifu* iiU'tluHl <»f mu Ii a l»<»ok. 'i'ht* liiy.lu*st rxrrb 
U*iu*t' to whitii it can pr^sibly attain, is a happy trrniinnb 
oi\\\ htihliii;; jnst t*n«nh^h of phy^atal iina*n*r\‘ tt» ^instain 
tlu* t»thrrwi‘.r sinkirij* tluniyjit. atul ru»t caunip.h to make* 
tlu* tlian^.ion srrm lunily phyatak ‘Tlu* tlrsijpi.itinn* 
nrui'taii* tliap.rani, is a y«»otl i!lustratit»n tlu* tlrvtcnity of 
tlu* nirtlunl rtnphiyrh. It is not ahsolutt*ly unintt‘lli* 
pjblr, fiiut V'rt it r«»vrrs iu» known fact, r\istiiu* in any 
th'tinitr, known way. jt is an i«lr>i em whit h any mun- 
brr of t hany.r . can lu* inn)*, while the li .trnrr is in no 
ctnulit ion to I hallruy.r any one of them. This t hallrn|.*r 
shonkl pis Mslr thrni all. an«l In* ha . atloW't*il him .rlf tt> 
hv,r tho oppoitunity. 

W'hat U'ltihl lir thought *»! a knnlrrtl nirtlual in m imet*? 
Suppo .r oiu* to have t «»nt I i\otl the iilra that \ ablations of 
air havi’ to do w ith ntnai a! .onml and, w it h«»nt retail. 
lishiiM' a listsl «{rp«atdrnro ot a drlinitr ord* r at any one 
point, .lumhl, l^y a simph* wotd pou r .s, tollowiny, the 
known relation* of mu. it, have ton.triutrd .i pneumatic 
dia)Mam w Iiom* nmtat i<»n * were to %land bn all the tat ts 
ami li lations ot mmac. wo»nld sm h .m t'Sercise of his 
philo .(ijihii al ima*;ination an innepnation that deals with 
shred . <»( e loiui . bayed to nothingness bt* thonpht to 
have any st ifntifu valne? 

d*he t‘xi teiue of a iieurotic tiiapram in tlu* tase of pure 
tluuipjit, pure intelhs tual activity, i . m*! so imu It as 
known, much less can this diagram U.* in .my way 
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diagramed for the observation of any srnsr whatovn. 
That is to say, there is no definite etarltral ^tatr *♦! any 
order that is known to be the C(»untei[urt. tn* in any ua\ 
the condition, of an equally definite tliMUrlu. file lii a 
step, therefore, toward the constructitni ot a nt iiiMtii 

diagram, has not been taken, to wit : the idrntuuatiMn 

anyone cerebral state with any one mental faet .Ulua 
than a sensation— as its acc<»mpaniinent t»r i»*nihtn*n. 
What, therefore, in a true empinVal niethoil temain - to he 
done, is by observation to amneet tlie fir~*t ami all mu - 
ceeding terms of the allegeil nt'urotiv tinepain. it .► It 
distinctly determined, with c<»rre-.pnntliiu' intrllret nal 
states. This would be a inethiKl like that uhuh vau’ tt . 
the science of music. Hut, it may ht* said, tin . i . nop* - . a 
ble. If it is impossible, this form of esnianatiMn i - unp**. 
sible. It is no proof whatever tt» have ii\;,;enj“n .!> is.uurd 
sentences that may, perchance, e\pie., titoh . thi . 
order, provided the facts involved e\i a. I? i. L it t*» 
philosophy alone to suppose tliat the -.tat* am iif a 
theory, and that, too, in a most pmphAS il and nh aiu* 
way, is in some manner etiuivalent to it . piMMi. h th r 

is any neurotic diagram, it is a phy .ica! fa^ i, ami i . L* ii* 
inquired into and known as such. It thrir .o - ne sita! 
states which accompany its rvery inutatMui. th> aau . 
are to be understood in consciousm-. ► alou,-, uh a* 4I au 
they present themselves, and these two di.tnut hn . 
change are to be followed in tlu-ir d^ ps-mh iii - 
other. The demand of sound tlum-jit i . U> tr 4 . . f a 
and definite as in the explanation .ur* i .MUfui * h> 
their relation to certain vihratituis. N»»t t»* 1 mv« » 
lished even the first term in this piocrduie, to ha\r tun 
ahead of the entire inquiry with a larp/^ xmIumu- ,4 p|na k* 
ology, is a manner of invcstigatiiiu whuh l»«* i* au,' t to 
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which philosophy has to expouiul. to put in th.-ir jjuv:t 
comprehensive form, are the facts of iiuiit.iii ; 

the method, limits, and certainty of that Kutiw !«•»! ;*•. Jlnt 
human knowledge is that knowleilrp- tttlur th.m p!u! 
osophical— current among men. p«'[iu!ar km >u !r>t,;c, 
literary knowledge, .scientific know hilye. Thr foitii 
which this knowledge assumes, ami tile e.uivu ti.m-. wliuh 
sustain it, are the phenomena to he espuism!,.!. 
philosophy which ends in conehisitius li iunte li..iti huin.in 
thought, conclusions which convert know led, ;e, .dl.-.l, 

into a series of illusions from which very h:tle i.ui he 


saved, has abolished the very phenomen.t l..t the e\j..,,| 
tion of which it was calleii forth, itut m. leti. - . .m i*-. 
main if the phenomena to whieli it pertain . .tie ■. .o,- ; i,., 
more can philosophy, if the fiekls ,,f km.wk dve U.n , !«-eu 
brushed away, if there is no kmwvle.he w !u. it , . ait . so , tin- 


conditions of belief. Kant's two t 'iin.pt.- . .,ne . 
Reason and one of I’ractical Kea.,.m .,u- .m .i!, 
They imply that we may have a the. .iy ..| i. i.,.a 
does not cover the facts of re.tson. 


4 Tuu" 

V. 

!uv h 


If the terms of matter and the phem.uten,, 

are coextensive with the terms an.l phern.imna ..f m 
we have no room for any philosopitv. (..r ih. i.- , . ,, ! 

which can furni.sh it data. What we h.id npp,, . 
peculiar data have turned out to he .i .l.-,e).tn.- i. d- . • 
of another set of facts. The luim.ui esp. lu-m. n. v • 
we go for our philosophical data, know-, m.iti. , und . 
order of facts and miml umler .mother, i.hil.. .... 

that abolishes this distinction, aholi-.ln-, ii-..li i.\ i 

nothing which it can do, nothing whu h it . .o, d.^V 

In the eagerness with which men ,e. k .iftn il, 
of thought, they forget that divei-atvi. tin- 
of unity; that they arc two poles wlmh an ..- .md " 
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called knowledge, it will be held fast and should be held 
fast in the face of any theory which denies its fundaineiu 
tal distinctions, and among these distinctions certainly is 
the apprehension of things as things, and thoughts as 
thoughts, with a corresponding use of language. 

Majorities may have overwhelming power even in 
philosophy. If ninety-nine men affirm that they see 
a certain object, their testimony must displace that of the 
hundredth man who cannot see it. What men uniformly 
think they know, what they enlarge as knowledge and use 
as knowledge, determines what knowledge is, and this 
fact the philosopher cannot subv^crl or alter by a theory 
of any sort. If any theory of philosophy cannot pu.sh 
itself, step by step, point by point, along the linos of ex- 
perience and of reason, uniting for its support the coavn’e- 
tions of men, it has no more value than any erratic 
assertion. The test of truth is the force of truth moving 
among men’s thoughts; and no assertions which do not 
enter consistently, under the first terms of human ex[)eri- 
ence, into our knowledge of the world within and without, 
can carry conviction. 

We have referred chiefly to those sub.stitutions whicli 
put physical facts, or the connections of physical facts, for 
those of mind. The censure involved in the method now 
discussed is equally applicable to the reverse im^thod. 
The mind moves in its inquiry intt) things from the par- 
ticular to the general, and from the geiurral to the particu- 
lar. This is a characteristic mental process, a relation of 
thought, and as such cannot be put for material connec- 
tions and dcpcndeiicie.s. Things have their own deptaid- 
encics, and the full circuit of kn<nvU*dgc includes, first, tlu* 
facts as offered in sensation, subject to the relaticnis of 
space and time, and grouped in causal dependencies ; ami. 
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wt»!ully. tlu'ir intclloctual unity sl<nv!y wrouj^ht out <if 
this physicvil tlivursity hy tlu* actitui <*f tht* miiul. 'H) 
allnw th<‘ nu'utiil {utKH'ss tt» priHct’d witlmut its antoct*- 
di'Ut v*i unlit ituis. t>r, vvlnui it [inu’ot'tls. Iti tihscuii* the 
ituleptuhlfut elnuacter and ivlathui nf tlu* facts lu-tore it 
as oU'r ml in t'\pcriiuua\ is a ctnUusinii uf the sauu* iU’der 
with that ahisnly tliscusseth aiul kmw in whien we reach a 
unity that ahnlishes the tliversity umhn* ciuiNideratunt. 
anti ah»»lishe i itself, 

‘I’he lir.t isuiilititm t»f a suurul philosejhiy te acc(*pt 
aiul -.tinly tin* fai ts in tht*ir t»wn <»nler which call it tml ; 
tlu* secttutl i'lUidilitui is tt» take fully, atul freely tu use, the 
ctiutlit inn. inv**!vetl in reasmi itsc'lf. 

Siieiiit- M-itles its facts, autl then prt>ceecls tn thc'ir 
st>lutiiUi. Matheinatit . delines its a\ituus, and s«* makes 
iead\ hu itipt**‘»f. I'hih » .ttphy shttuhl i!«» ht »t h. IsiMstin, 
etpially in phd.‘.t*phy a . in matlieinatics, tlemaiuls (i»r its 
itiutinu'ui. uiMveutent KUtain t <unhtit»ns, and lor these 
ituidUiMn. it i an v.ive no faithrr lea .on than their neii's. 
aty, th‘' nu ir fav t that tin v aii* inextricahiv wovf'U into 
it . pi*He..i ainl pre.uppo.rd hv tln in. A rra.ou that 
will n»a atiept it.Mun paper i. |n»pile . ily hatdanpt. If 
anv form oi je iulation prinr rd . in ne|det t of thc <e prim 
tuple., tuM li adl . aii* likely tn Uilltov .ouie ftunt (»f 
kntiwin * uill In’ t \tende<i tieynnd its lavn pitiviiue, nther 
lorm . nf knouiny, will he deiiietl their pt*»pyu lotit*. 
'riut * in I hyy liani an the 1 . lypcal pmce .s is niatle to in- 
vt 4 ve anti take the place td pfUteptitin. It thus swallows 
ttp it * own ti.tta. 

riiete is a \e|y t VtiUltleti Cttnsettsn i in phihe.ophv as 1*1 
the ptr .« in e m| iuinianif iilal ith as t u’ i sunlit ioit . of thonyja 
m human kutavlt tlyys The intuitive st ln*ol leyaut . them 
.1 i tile fust protlut I * td insiylti that iiiilia! actit*n of 
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reason which prepares the way for all other action. T\uy 
thus stand in much the same rclatitm to the cttnclusions 
of philosophy that axioms do to the proofs of mathr. 
matics. As primary, reason can put m»thinj.t’ baek of 
them; as simple, it can subject them to no analv'^n^. It 
has no other resource than to accept them in their ov\n 
light as the conditions of all later knt»wlei4;e. Thi* 
empirical school looks on these rekitions as the nIow, 
instinctive accumulations of convict itm in iiutain un 
changing lines that have belcmged to human expeiimeo 
through many generations* It is not necessary that 
philosophy should settle the (piestitm hetvvt'en lUv tvvf» 
schools before establishing its own methtKl td piiK eilure, 
On either view, it is not rational tt» try to pte*h 
back of its own premises, whellu‘r th i’se* pri*nu ‘T '• ai’e 
given by an individual act of clear ctunpri hensiMiu tu aie 
the product of many obscure collective acts. In f itlui 
case, they are the postulates of all farth<‘r projire . », 

There are three lines of action open in reti-rem e to tlu .e 
ultimate supports or forms (»f tluuight. W’e may ptovi 
sionally set them aside, and strive to secure otln r louiida 
tions or deeper ones for our ratitH*inatit»n. ‘I'hi* 
can only lead to bewilderment ami extiavagam*’. I'U the 
simple reason that human knowledge rests t»u this a ^ 
involves everywhere these comlithms, ami mu d he i 
pounded under them. If we could reach atiy otlier slatt 

ing-points,' which we cannot they could he no mot* 

final than these convictions, and wouUl suiter the in aip. t 
able difficulty of not being familiar tt» human thoueja. A *, 
soon as philosophy begins to break with these lir a’ tiuth ^ 
taken simply and fully, the thoughts u( men tease hd 
low it, and it becomes a wayward, uncorrective rtunam e 
reason. 
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We may take a portion of these primary ideas and re- 
ject others. But in the degree in which we turn aside 
from these first principles, do we limit the field of thought 
and impoverish our results. Whatever portion of facts 
falls to the rejected ideas will be misunderstood or per- 
verted by us. By this method, as contrasted with the pre- 
vious one, we save a part of our inheritance of knowledge, 
instead of wasting it all, with the added inconsistency, 
however, of choosing between ideas each of which rests on 
the same ground. It has been a somewhat favorite method 
in modern philosophy to assume as little as possible as our 
premises of philosophy, and to conduct philosophy as far 
as possible by a process of reasoning. The logical move- 
ment has more charms for the mind than any other, and 
has been instituted on very insufficient data, with the ex- 
pectation of supplying their deficiency by its own adroit- 
ness. This method is quite contrary to that of science or 
of mathematics. Having made for sufficient reasons any 
one concession, or established any one conclusion, we 
should advance at once over the entire ground covered 
by it. If we have accepted one idea, like that of causa- 
tion, — which we find a necessary condition for the discus- 
sion of physical dependencies, or for making them in any 
way subject to thought — we have given full warrant to 
any other idea bearing the same relation to other phe- 
nomena. It becomes a foolish higgling, by which we 
cheat ourselves and others, not to make free use of the 
first concession. When we find occasion for a second 
axiom, we have as good right to it as we had to the first, 
and ought in wisdom at once to avail ourselves of it. 
While pursuing the same path, we should not bridle up at 
some sudden turn in it, accuse ourselves of making prog- 
ress too easily, and raise anew the questions we have 
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once settled. The scientist accepts aiul iisrs in the 
unhesitating way the idea of causation, ami the In .torian 
that of spontaneity. They <h) m>t deem tiieir t om hi -.i,,n.i 
vitiated by these fundamental a.ssumptions. Pile iiu t.i, 
physician has no advantage over them s.ive tli.tt of ;;iv ttio 
more e.vplicitly the rca.sons of tliese assumption ; in tite 
nature of mind. The a.s.sumptions were assmiiptious ami 
were right assumptions. Philosophy does p.; \\oih lujlv, if 
it justifies them as a.ssumption.s. It is a fooli-.h die.nn of 
speculation to proceed without assumption ;. I his is 
vision with no horizon. An horizon must .ipjUMi, ,in,l 
when it has appeared, it must be left to et.mplrte its full 
circle. When a Hegelian assumes the r.ition.ilit)- of tlt,< 
reasoning process, and nothing more, lie i-. iri.ttiou.t!, .is he 
can give no reason for what he accepts whii h ilo. . not 
compel him to accept more than it. 

The only sound method that remains to plii!o....|,iiy is 
to seek for the conditions of thought, and .mept th.-m all 
as conditions of some branch of hum,m know 1. d;-.r , 1 h-.. 

cartes, in rca.soning from thought to .i ihmkme .i!;rni. 
availed himself of one of these ide,is .e. tpviii:’; a -..ifo 
foundation to a particular judgment. If, in.ti-.nl of 
making this one judgment fimd.mient.d, lie h.til d»i. ,t.<i 
his attention to the ideas of existence .md i iu ..iti,in 
more .strictly, spontaneity-iui which it proie. d. d, he 
would have indeed laid hold of fund.imeiit.d truth i wliiili 
would have been the framework of a complete phd.-..,. 
phy. PhiIo.sophy must accept Inmi.in knowird-e f.., 
what It IS, knowledge ; .seek for the physic.d and p a iho. 
logical conditions under which it h.ts .ui.en, .,n'd 
comprehend it. Chief among these couditioi,. ao- the 
primary, axiomatic ideas or relatimis uuder wlmh ,udo 
meats are shaped, and by means of which the e.spc.nu p., 
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ideas can be otherwise cstahlishctl thari hy tluar i nn .i-.trnt 
and persistent presence in the inim!. . It ue 
to the phenomenal and unpheiunnt'nal in thi*ir tn\ n pLu 
and with their own authority, we havt' the anti-i'nimt 
condition of knowled^^e, and so id' phi!t»si»phv. It wr liist 
carefully settle the ultimate intuitioi\s of ninuh ue Imve 
the limits within which inquiry can he sueee .qnlly 
pursued. 
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I r may ^an-m a rtaiu»to anti sp«H‘ulativt« tvi^inn in which 
tlu‘ mint! ontt^rs, wht-n it cnc|uiri‘M into tho nature of 
kntnvlt’«liH\ anti to .ut tlu' part of a critic upon its 

tiwn ptnvt rs, ittsitatl <»f cotitcntctlly ciupIoyiit[^ them 
within thi'ir own tirhl. Vt't thi^ ct»lli*ctivi* cstiinattj t)f 
km»wli*tl!M\ aiul this tivt’rii*»ht t>f lifo a^. a wlu»!t', have aU 
waV'^ ottrit'tl a fa .cinat in»» tliivction of ohort to tlicstrong- 
f.t anti tln^ [uirt-.t mon, Imh^ecl, if tlu'st* tjiKstiims are 
omr rai M-d : W'liat is the rarn;e uiul value of human 
kttt»wh*«i’;f ? Htnv far is it math* up t*f trau.sit‘nt impres- 
sion'‘ ami htov tar <tf pi rmatienl principlt's, relath»ns in 
their nature universal ami eternal? the niiml j'ains no rest 
till it yjves tlnnu some answer. What the thtiuj»hlful man 
aluive all thinp/i rt*(us<-s t<» th», is tt» takt* the sensory 
Win hi in a s«msory way, at its <»\vn impressitmal vsilue, and 
float <»n with it. He is evt*r struy.yjin^* in every varii*ty 
of method tt* list* ,ihtive esistini*. ctnulitions, to estimate 
them, to set* their dirt*cti*in, and, if need he, to j^piide 
tht*m. 

Une <»f the most j‘ent*rat artirmations of philosophy is 
that t»( the ii'lativily of hutnan kmnvietlpa*. Fnun l*r(»ta^f- 
<»ras. uhtt alfirMn*d that man is the measurt* of all 
thin*' .,’’ that ami *ire matters ttf opinitm,” 

til our own time, the relativity of knowledge has been a 

33 
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very common, and often a very assrrtinn. 

The phrase is susccptil)le of very varitms drpth-. uu\ii\ 
ing, and may thus be einployetl in n‘dueh*>n “t the valiu^ 
of knowledge in very different degrets. \\\- ean mn cLmI 
wisely with the several forms of knowing, or iiialy 
mate the scope and worth of our eoiu lu .jon unhout 
some sufficient insight at this very point, tlu' iel.iti\ny of 
knowledge. Especially do we neetl this insight t«‘ piotret 
ourselves against that depreciation which the value 
human thought sometimes sufft'rs from enipnie il phthe*. 
ophy ; till wisdom becomes nothing more than the ttati^ 
sient impresssions of transient perstms. 

There is a sense in which knowledg^e alvvay . j . ami mu .t 
be relative; but the assertion of relativiiv' i, -one ttnu-s 
made when it is to be used in a nuMinng, gmt)' l» y»*mi 
that justified by this primary fact, auil yet i . tn diau n , 

. force from it. Relativity, as a sell twnh-ut ami hanniev, 
assertion, is made to statul fur relativitv a. an r\toane 
and destructive theory. All km»\vleilg,f i . relative in tin . 
sense, that it involves somt‘ thing kn^wti and .•«mr mir 
who knows it, and that it is the result i.t ihr r.Lnnm br 
tween the two. Knowledgt* as att ai l itivnlve . .i i ! it}.,ii 
between two terms, d'lus is a truth, houa’vei, ot um t- ,pr, u\ 
significance in an e.stimate of tin* value' oi km . -a 
K nowledge may have the utmost geuemlity ami i r* tainty, 
and this relativity .still remain, 'fhe form in wtmti tin- 
assertion of relativity implies weakness ,iml hunt. no. u in 
our faculties, and results in a grievous In V. «♦! \a!m' in all 
thought, is that which involves a rctlmtiou in g^'m talny 
of what is known by us, making it depemh'ut on .p^ .ial 
endowments, on .special physical facultirs, ami .j^ aial 
states of these faculties. Knowledge may ttnm b >ome 
throughout as evanescent and changeable a t the enenm- 
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stanct‘*i which <n\ its acquisition. It is a fact of no 

moment that huouleti-jo invi»lvos a knovvin*; taciiltw if 
that faviihy is i^t a atul uncoiuiit ioiunl onlor, a 

June, tran .jj.iii nt power <»t kiuwvinp, : it is a fact <»( tht' 
mo »t th' tnu tive character, if each tactilty vitiates tlu<f 
juotUut Mt tlnujyjit hy the accitlents of an ever-v.irialilc 
atul pet on.il tactor. 

1 ‘here t . atuftlua form of relativity etpj^illy ctMl.iiti with 
that jma tet/’tjrtl to, .nnl somewhat more sip.niticant, 'The 
t iii h' ot Immaii powi t . tlocs not exham.l tlu’ compass t»f 
{)M , alnlit tr .. ttih«i impre. aons .uui t flatitms may remain 
t*» he kiiowti hy hem*;, tlifferently <up,ani/e<! physically 
ftom matt. »»! moir hipJUy eiuUnvc'il inlellectnally, ‘I‘he 
truth ot tin. a ^ation thies rtot ntatcaially altt*r the 
woith ot luumm laiovvhnly.e, Jtr. vahie ti<»es m»t turn 
jjnmaril) ou it . * \trni, Imt on its valithty, its pi*iiuaneiua\ 
wifhm It • own tiel.l. W«* aie imt inteie’.ted in .iKirmin** a 
knowirii 'v mI ail tnith s ot '.ome Itltle knovvlethu* (»f each 
truth, hut t\iAi w. Ltiow .otiu' ihinp-.; onr kuovvhalp,e 
■sion a .trtt! with it * It, iiat a .tent with all the knowhslj’e 
if Mtlu't'.. un*i that It eotus rii. utuvri .a! relations. If the 
:lnai ;hl.’'f in n, hie- tin* oi;.*anie stmmli t>t animal life, 
ne t»l no a^autu anie Mufside <»f the expeiicaice in which 
:hry an .*', ilu n viiaititii tinth i*. a •. iupje, ami may he 
i tian lent, Uaiu m an imlolihnq pouc -.s. "I ruth ct'asi*s 
u» he an Mp*ai way into an intelhalual iinivcase, ctutmum 
it all intrlli 'rm e 

I hi th aruttiv*' nusmiiqt of tlie [ihrase, relativity of 
lutnatt knouhs!i;r. j , th.tt reiuhainy of it that so ctauli* 
ion i oin inipte .si*»n I on the faculties which t onha’ them 
IS 1*1 hinit the eemaality of truth, ami make it more or 
es*. dejirtuleni on special tii*paih/at ion. Atiy lt»ss <if uni- 
renahly i * he.s of value. Scimtiutis are the copper coin 
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of intellectual currency, and if they bocoiuo the t»f 

all knowledge, they debase it at once into a retail t rathe. 
Relativity of this order may have four degrees : Kunwh 
edge may be relative to the existing state td tuna’s 
faculties; it may be relative to these faculties as uuitt»rm 
personal powers; or it may be relative^ to tluau as the 
endowments of a race or nation; or relative io tluau as 
the characteristics of the human race. Gmsistcaic)'. h»»\v- 
ever, tends to carry each later assertion hackwanl ttUu the 
next deeper one, till the generality of truth is entirely lost. 
The first affirmation, if true, would wholly dtvstroy 1 oh»wU 
edge; putting in its place the most fickle ttupresaons. 
The second assertion would greatly narrow its scopr ; yc*t 
even this intense meaning is not unfre<|uently present in 
the statements of philosophy. A strictly empiric.d phi- 
losophy involves relativity of this extrenu* orthu*. \\‘e 
shall have but a poor estimate of human knowledj',e, if \ve 
make it wholly dependent on the pro[)ertit*s (»f thing/, ap^ 
prehended in the senses. Oxygen tliselosos its propiuti»^*; 
in reference to other elements, as hydn^gon. carlmn. nitr»*«. 
gen. A new set of relations or ([ualitifs is ri’vrah'il by it ; 
combination with each new element, new <ptali^ 

ties, as those of water, are not referable to the M\yg.-n «,r 
to the hydrogen separately, l)ut to the twt> in cnmiiin.it iun. 
The properties of water are not an aggregate tif tlu* .i* of 
its two elements, but arc peculiar to it as a partiiular 
combination. The properties of oxygen are thu - defined 
in reference to those of hydrogen, and tlmseof hydio-.m in 
reference to those of oxygen. Here we have an f*>c. unpie *4 
complete relativity of the. second class. If the impie . u'tms 
of each individual arc made up in like manner of two term *, 
the external facts and the internal states to whit U they art- 
addressed, their impressions would have no claim tu the 
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chanictcT tjf truths. Wo cuuUl nu more reason from the 
anirntati<ms <if one mind to tlu^se (d anothi*r, than we can 
from tht' pn^perties of water It^ those <^f carbonic-acid 
j.;as, The value of knowh'iitje. .stucalltHl, would In' of the 
mt»st limitt'd and persfimtl order. In tlur lower senses we 
experience souu' facts <d this individual character. If we 
lay hohl i\( thest' facts as a clue, and carry the principle 
involveil in tlunu to t!u* interpretatitm of the ^p'neral 
corivictituis tif num, kncnvlede,e imnu'diately hi'cornes a 
protiiu t id tlu* mt>st epluaneral nature. 

lu’vv, however, have the- Indilness to anirni a rel*itivity of 
so exlreuu* a de«»rt‘i\ Imleed the asserlioti is td st) vif)lent 
a rniture as to discreilit itsedf. .uul to umlennine its tnvn 
ft»rct- in i nuumm with that td all truth. A denial no int>re 
than ati ahuinatiim can win authority without juTterality, 
'rhe a .MatiiUi of lelativity. if it has ^my value*, owes that 
vahie tM the tail that it is a y,eneral truth; tluit ttien 
cati a’per in tuakinv, it, atnl that when the>' have matie it, 
it mean . tn tln in alt th«* same thiu’p An ahirmation of 
reluivity. lh»uetMte, in this seiiM' tiestroys itself in the 
eomm^ui th‘atui li«»u wlitvh it briny/* t<» all truth. 

A ilutil t»‘nu *d irlativity i* immu* vayyte aiul lc»ss iittme- 
diati ly po pnlici.tl lo kmavhnly/\ It .iirunr. that different 
pha .e ^id luuid and dtlbui-nt stay/'s of t ultivatiott, whicli 
may tie m»»re *»r le s ilusrly iututf'itetl uitli the distinc- 
ti*»us t»t natiMUs, i.u * ., ami ay/- ., may t arry wit It them 
peculiar imitn^ds id hnikitei .it truth, and this to a tle|.jree 
inv'i»Iviny ih dim t vaii« tii's id thouyjit. .At ross these* bar- 
rim s knowhilyt- i , imsamnunii aide, U ccmsc’s to he t»ne 
kinyihuu, and hiHsam s many kimytkims, *rhis assertion 
ha * liei n imue tospnaitly matlt* in totutea titin with the 
ctnn|de\ truths m*»rals; ami eldleient t unvictiems in 
molality have been reyaielrd as yeti|;ra|)lucal facts. The 
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Spiritual history of the race is thus cut thnnccji aiui 
through, as if the body of a man were halvt^i with a 
broadsword. Knowledge in its highest lun'tuucs 

local, like a climate. However instructive tiu* imprrssiMns 
to which men may be subject in one [>laei* aiui time, this 
wisdom can not be carried over to otluu* j>!ac<*s atui times. 
The only fact which gives color to a statianent like this is 
that of growth in .spiritual knowledgi* ; Init iti tirvier that 
the fact of growth may be thoroughly signiheant, vve mu .t 
concede the generality of the common princi[dt‘s uu whii h 
it proceeds. A second step which is n<»t in cnMi^ctitm ami 
expansion of a first .step, is not one of ceheii'ut iimve 
ment. A diversity in forms may super'ficially be i.iUru Imi 
one in substance also, but if it is .so regarded, the t^Mt nt 
growth is lost. The .so-called perennial platU i ; mU peii-n 
nial, hardly even an annual, as it yields a seed imt luie tt* 
itself. An esoteric knowledge is ruininl by it s t»u ti variet y. 
It is not superior knowledge, a move gcau’ra! and d 

apprehension, but inferior knowledge, an apju -heft i »n 
confined to a narrow class. If there is any pluiw al 
consciousness not .shared by all, or in the line «»f ii. veh.p 
ment of all, the experience of the race of tneu i . vu 
respondingly broken up, with a value in e.ich tr.iguiem m 
proportion to its size — that is, in j>r<>[j<*itiMn t<» it . gen 
erality. There i.s no longer an opfantuftity Im .e. .-ft an 
absolute value, for absoluti.sm has been h d in atiumitt- 
the limited range of truth. The only altsuluti .m tlt.it i.iii 
belong to the facts of consci<)usiu‘ss is ju’iifr.tlity, i.tt.'tit 
potentiality. Philo.sophy has not showii the it 

should show for human knowledge, the .•le„„.,it . .'.f 
victions common to the race. In the ilegive in w hi. h thi . 
disparagement prevails in philosophy are its oun t-.mi.l.t 
tions undermined. If philosophy does not df.do..r the 
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unity i>f human oxptunuliiyii it in its t'xistin^i 

ami transit itujal tonus, it 1 h-omiu‘s a mattiTof privatt* ct»n» 
ornmu'iU, a tlnsun of intm'st only to tl\t»st' \vlu> an* droanu 
iny^ it. So looUotl u[>on, the various phast*s of philost>phy 
aiv U‘ss intorostinp; thaii p<»pti!ar vonvivtituis in tho vory 
tU*‘‘,rrt‘ in whivh tlmy arc imu*(' loiah utoro pvrstnuil. 
Phiiosophival a ^stutions thuswilhor nuu’o tptickly than tlu* 
WiU’ds <it tlto pc'oplc, lia\H‘ loss hroatlth tit torrittuy iti tlu* 
human mitttl, ‘I hi* ith'a that umlorlirs plulost»phy is tmi 
vt*rsality : suhvmt this ami ytm in thosamoavt ami instant 
suhvrrt it. W i' shall host soo tho tlop^na' of rolativity 
proporly ottvoiotl by tin > thinl ft»rtn tif stattummt, wlu'iv \v<' 
ctuno to voti adtu’ t ht' i«Muparativo lutMtllh of tho vatious 
kimls t»t knovvloth;o as tin* pi«»ilm ts tit ilislitu I taiultirs. 

*rho foufth a . .lUiion of u'lattvtty i*. moro t lama rmlontak 
ami dot s mU diaiti.o its ili.a.titau tharatlor osit'pt in 
coruuHli»*n with ^o.ntiv ami onltiloipia! ttuosiituts. It 
aftlnn • tlial tin- lt*nn. ot km*v\lody.f’ uto to In* ast rihod to 
tho knouin;^^ numl, ami that wo ian a..i;pt thou tonus m* 
fotvo lir\Mjul tlii" lamo'of huuiati mipn- . .ions, Phus Kant 
assorts that tho tumiamoutal i ato;;tinrs ot ^ ompit hmsiott, 
as spaoo ami turn*, do nut p* itain a . tomliUon . to tho oh 
joot . i'oyi .idfioil. hut to tho \.u nltio , uhu 1» tala' tlnan into 
cotjsidoMt h »n, l iio uuml thu. put . ujw»n tho tinny , u 
oontrmplati . t»»nns of xv, own. I In .r, hko ,m artdiiiai 

modiittu, lit' hot u t'i'U our povv or. .md tho idiua t . mI kuowl 
rilyr. Wo ian m itlui i si apo ihr 1*11*11, mu aftinn *t . 
Cititi.pondf in o Willi an\ fait. Minna** «sp. juuut' i*tlni. 
mailo ion M amt uitlun it oil, and univoi .al uithin tho 
human faniilv, hut i. iut oft fotm any knowhaitu’ *d 
thiuy/ urth* an * Ki' .. o* Inun a*»y partuipaHon *** kn‘«w! 
t'tiya* an ah .*»lut»' ihaiatloi u hii h wo in.ty ast riho to 
Gutk Tho island ot ihonolit vvhwh w** inhalnl is a iamli 
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nent, but it is none the less an islatul. \\\> can assi;;ti it lui 
relations in that vaster realm of truth to wliit h \\r ^ivo 
the comprehensive unity of a universe. Huni.m n.iture is 
of one order, and that so po.sitive an order, that it warps 
at once into its own forms all that comes under its eon- 
sideration. Knowled|jc, so-called, is a web of its own 
weaving, and may no more be the true union of the 
things it unites, than is a .spider’s net of tlur spears of 
grass from which it swings. 

It may seem .strange that a relativity of this remote 
character should di.sturb the mind, since it still !eav«'s to 
the mind the entire realm of thought, a univer-.e bro.id 
enough for all its activities. Knowledg.e remain, hiftwl 
edge of a very univensal character, as imiver'..d a. the 
human family. Knowledge is thus possev.e.l of .i o,-nrt 
ality as great as the word admits, since knowledge ■•t.tnih. 
for human knowledge, that is th.it [ili.ise of impiv , .ion- 
among men which is designated as knowing. If ,mv lu in'; 
knows, he mu.st know in conformity with the-.e foiin' 
which define knowledge. 

Sut man is at once jealous <if t h<* exist e nee < tf one t him' 
which he still thinks of as knowhalge though its fotm is 
inconceivable to him--more e.xtenri<-d, ab.ohite. nmvet ..d 
than his own. He herein bears silent testimony to Ids 
conviction of the sweep of thought, an.l of Ids de-.ne t.. 

know things as they are in themselves, an.l not in .i ni.min r 
peculiar to himself. His belief and wish eoiinir in ilm 
conviction that human knowledge and the kiiowl-d".- of 
absolute reason meet in one centre, and li,- in om- ti. |<1 
This univer.sality is to man a coroll.try from the lutniv of 
knowledge, and from the relation of rviimn t<i the .Snpteme 

This last assertion of relativity springs frotti .i sp.nd.i- 
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live oxtravat*aiico in th<ui^ht» in ouistxiuonco of which it 
rcfust*s to vest within its tavn pn»{u*r liti\its, ami is unable 
tt> abitle ia tlu' faith ami unity <»f |unv rcastut. 'There is 
no surer sii;n <»f he*ilth in tlu' htuly th*in the ability to 
rest* m>r in tlu* uiiml than tlu* power to sei/.c‘ ami serenely 
luiUl its t»wn ceiitri's vvitlniut supertluous presumptions* 
or vMu.rant speeulati»ues i*r iliekeriny, ami misle.uliiti.|; lights 
cast uptui hie, her pr<»C(*ss(*s <if ct»njprt*hensioti liy lower 
ones. I'his tiiml form of relativity arises. *is we slmll st'c 
niore eiiMtlv latei, tttun pushiny, explanatititt intti a rey.itm 
incapable of reeeiviny. it. from putting a supp<vsititituts 
foumlation umler the ti*umlatit»ns ottered by the kmiuin^^; 
p«u\ i r . t hem -elve 

A ‘iejsimti* eoti .tth r.it ion «»f the product » of the several 
pttwei . t‘t nund *en .e, umiet .lamhny., and re.e.tm will 
iliMltt .e nttue tb anu tl\ the tleyyei' * tti li Lilivtty in human 
knouh tl ;e. U rl.il iMt y \r dl be Ittuiul to vaiy udlieaih id 
the tlm f’ t-n ultie Tin* nn* -I iomph tr r* lativdv . that of 
tlu* til .1 ainl the '.et otid toi m hud • ome adnu - .ion in 
sen .e ; tin- limd iotm .ipp» at . m ih*- umh t tamlmi; ; u hile 
an € Itort 1 . m>ide t«» t.i .leu the t.unth pita .e f‘t ii lativity 
<m th’- a^ tnm “t o a ou. If i mu nh j tin .e three poweis 
in then osd yytt .. ue hall tuni that tin p.ofial *‘pai ily *»! 
the’ M n . be ‘in . !•* ave ua\ m tin' tian ima uf uinh i 
statnhu';. .nid dl.al’peal. ahoeilhel III the ((.insp.tTent 
OM .on, th* peiie»i medium ot kinavh-thys 

Sen atloU. aie tu t teUU., .Old t»*n.!anlly leiurrent 
teinis m Lino\hd:y. ^e n ..it nm . t hr *biei. i pioduit»m 
Colt iou u* . . of pu\ n al a n ■ .. ao lapnlly and f Hteinhally 
unnllfh it b\ the .utiloU iU nuud. idl lbe\ lieiMlUe pe||« p 
tiiur* of a nnue Ml I* . . ininph ie noh t I in* pi isrptiou 
itubnlr. the MUatloU, and .d.'» tile ludyment • u hn ti it 
has t<*me to nunu diatrlv involve. \\ hen a blind man 
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reads by raised letters, he docs so by virtue of sensations 
that have taken up a large amount of inferences or inter- 
pretations, and have thus become perceptions. Stnisatituis 
are the raw material of knowledge. In seitsatimi there 
are three terms : the external cause, the Inidily <»rgan, ami 
the internal impression. The precis<‘ ctmtrihutitui of 
each of these to the final result it is iinpossibh' to r,ive. 
Indeed this very language implies a wning method ot 
looking at the subject. A given sensatiom as tlte tlavor 
of a peach, is not a compound protluct made up of three 
constituents. It is a result of its own t»rdt‘r appearing in 
consciousness, and wholly in consciousness. *1 he t auM's 
as causes arc merged in the effect, ami have in it mi 
separate coexistence. There may he <dher comurrmt 
manifestations of these causes. Init the.e eMu .tiinte no 
part of the .sensations. It is unphilos<»plucal toh*. •!. in the 
very sensation for the c.xtcrnal obj\*ct,or tlu' ittteinirdiate 
organ, as much so as it would he to search afiy rthn f tnr 
the very cause involved in it. This cauM* lor thi* time 
being is exhausted in, and fully exjiressed in, tin- t firi t a . 
an effect; and can sustain no phenomenal antitlu* c. {«• it. 
All that .we are intcro.stcd in, when we im[uiu- t mmi •‘imng 
the relativity of human knowledge, is the rel.ilion «.t ,t u 
sations to e.xtcrnal objects. Do likeness au*! ulvuuty in 
objects carry with them likeness and idt ntdy .rn .4. 
tions? There is neither ground mu- <Kca>u»n bu .m 
assertion of resemblance between any pjveit ** rt .at ion anti 
its immediate occasion. Causes and efhit ..to- m w* \n 
this manner comparable. All we are able to ^Moipatr 
are the sensations of different persons, or ot tin- '.ainr prr- 
son at different times, in listening to tlte Nann- t.r 

in looking at identical objects. Are the .«* ..U nae. 

specialized in each case by the peculiaritn . m uhUmAm.A 
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constitutitHi, nr an' tlu'V i;«*nrral : Ai»* sh * rjt . . i ic 
citctl ill tis hy 1 hi* saiiu* nhfk i t . tni-* f M it ui - U “ . 

‘riu* law nf cau-atinti a . atii. . ti . tha? t'u*- . un. ' 

tinns will Ih' attfiulril liy tlu* -aub' t. nlf .. 1 !r 

tlu'n-fnn'. i s Unw tar am th*’ » »ti . * t . 
uniwrial ? Hin i*\trnial nhiia l * at** llir -aiu t al!, hat 
an* lint prn*««*attal in llm .auis' j»/ i **n ilun a ♦*.?: 4^ 

sitUH ill tlu* .anu* niattnn; *4 In llh . j* s . »nal ^ mJj 

tinns nil hi • [»ai I. l n«l}ti* i^ ni j*^ 1 a? . ih * » a?.i! ? , ji ^ *a 

pivsantiit inn anti na plmuiua^ ia- !il! ni 1 . t .* \\ 

haw lirn* prunatJt'iU a.n.sau* tit . * a a ;; t *!>,. t 

*riu* univrt .a! ainl tin* paitt^ul u ’an a m t t. a * uipa \ 
way. ! hn ah*.‘ '!ut '■■ tl' »» *. n- a ?!’.■ 1 Atn, a lU*' 

rc-lativn tir- ah.-luli-, lli.-y pa'5i-.i»r i A .tnj 

math* t i* i 'luyh t-*, lU aa.iN, .1. h .tU » .^4 t»#‘ 

lu-M ta.t. 
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any one person, coherent with itself in its presentations, 
so also are corresponding organs in different persons 
capable of consistent use for general ends of kinavieiige. 
Common belief and strong proof are on the sitie id’ essen. 
tial agreement throughout the field <»f sensatit»n. C Jhvions 
agreements carry with tlicni the presiunptitm ileeper 
agreements, and agreements of causes td agret‘iiu*nts in 
results. 

It is not possible to interpret human (‘\‘pc*riem'e 
plicitly and certainly at this point. UV have no 
knowledge of the organs of senst‘ as to enaliU' us to 
identify their modes of action in <iifferenit [lersous. Nor 
have we any means of so comparing sensatiom; in iUvrr .i* 
minds as to be sure of their agrt'ements and ilis,t*»ree* 
ments. If we take any two sensatioiH, an the otim of a 
rose, entertained by diflerent persons, we e.umot put tlu* 
two alongside of each other for an exai t ileteuuiuatiou 
of their qualities. The inference, however, is -4100** that 
apparent agreements express real tmes; that likenr . ; of 
organs involves likeness of functions; and tliat the t!i. 
agreements which we occasionally tlisc(»ver ate, a. they 
seem to be, exceptions. At all events, whatever inav he 
the degree of diversity in sensati<ins, it i*, not lu re that a 
sceptical philosophy loves to lay tlie empha .i*.. The 
disagreements arc only instanced as a means tif mfeience 
to deeper ones. 

The third term in sensation, the mirul it%eik j^ve . laea 
sion for variation in results, much as d(H s thi^ fu 4 tenu, 
the object itself. The mind is not in tlit* same •4aSe iu 
reference to knowledge and attention in difh rrnt per.on , 
on the same occasion of st*nsations. I heM’ ‘i«'n lalHUt * 
may, therefore, impose themselves in tliver.e way - 
diverse minds; a diversity, however, whieli t xfur , . a 
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portion of tho changeable facts involvcch and tlocs not 
ai'fc'ct tlu‘ valiu' <»f tlu* sensations as tt'rnis <»f knowledge, 
'riu' |u»int at which difference wtuild most interfere with 
knowlet4it‘ is not the variatitni of physiCid f 4 U*ts or of 
mental states, these are both distinct factors in the 
prt>blein itsidt l)nt an obscure variety in tlu* organs <»f 
senst' by which they woidil become chan‘;e.d)h‘ ami uncer- 
tain nietiia of c<*nununication. Ambi‘;nity in the senses, 
like ambie^nit)' in lanijuaju*, woidd esi'ape our observ.Uioii 
and pervt'i’t our knowhsly.e. 

It is to l>t* obscuMtl, htiwev<'r. that the liipjier si*nses, 
those nu*’it used in tin* acquisition of kmnv h*doe, tire nuin- 
ifestly luon* pertect ami inub»rm in their work than tlu? 
lower ««m-.. *rhe “.en.es ilf tastf' and smell an* widely 
dihett nt m thtt* o tit pel .om., timl otlor*i »i**ri*t**i"> 

bli* to one ate tii .a' M ei able to amnlier, »md those* easily 
r<'Co;.;ni^S”d bv t<ne e.iape ♦mother ♦ilt»<yether, \*et the 
sense ot ta.t^'i d it is u .eel protiai tiHUy as a means <if 
discrinunat ion, a . by a ta.tei iit um**. <u of teas, becomes 
corresptmdtn d^ * %avt m tin* data w Im h it y.ives the jmlj*. 
mt*nt. In the .ou .. . *.{ heanup, ami a];hl, when theM* 
sem.e . ate t-ullivaft d, w» ha\r tile i«4nditi»»n . ot c'.\t* niletl 
*iml '.oumi interim e. and the ermaahtv and haiinouv tif 
the .** inteinur . nnplv, it m.t the identity m tlitfeif til peis 
son .fit the n .ational data mvoh i d, at h a .1 a umftunnty 
of ilata ill llie “.anie p^ -on. whnh ha. imu It tlu* same 
value, a - a teim ot iaiou li il a . a ♦ u«»nltl a u ide* aerei inent 
d’heie I.a );ieal <livei atv amou;' men m the priu ption 
of ♦. aind . a . \ ehit h ♦ mI emoiiMU m mu -n , and vei v* lilth* 
iliHet^-m e, a ade toiiu that whu h attend, on tultivaluin, 
in tile peli t ptiiUI ot .ound . a . the v» im le . «»t id^ as, d lie 
di .aqiermenl . m human knowiedp.e ate tim* ludv m a .mall 
tUspee to a iiisa;;ierment in the seii .e *, .ave as that tlivefs 
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sityis an expression of incxporienco t^r intit»ltMU*t‘ in 
their use. The most remarkahlo case of tlcejj.seatcil atul 

unexpected relativity in the senses is that t>t ct»l<»r 4 dintU 

ness. Only the most careful iiuiuiry can <iisceni its 
extent, or the relations it may have Uy sonu* ahuurrnal 
form or state of the eye. The eye, by the wry cotnjdex- 
ity and exactness of its construction, is especially lialde tt» 
defect or excess in some direction. One may have the 
appearance of bcinyf color-blind \vlu‘n he is m»t. *dmply 
from carelessness in discrimination or from ati inability to 
express correctly the diflerences which he discer ivi. 

While there is a large range i»f <liversity in the actions 
of the senses, due in some degree to tin* -am .e ; tliem. 
selves, and far more to the variety in the c»»ni!iti<»n*i of 
their action, it is observable that thi-^ tact aib et't their 
value but slightly as giving us terms tif knowledr.r. t Im- 
erality is in no case a product of tin* ^.enses ; 'prciahl v . a 
rendering of the variable forms under which tnith 
expresses itself, is their function. Here a 

weakness of empirical philoso[)hy. Therr i . nt» y.eic Kili/a 
tion in a simple repetition of sens.itii»ns, ‘riu- »e tnipte-.. 
sions are hopelessly and unceasingly chaUjO'^bir, I he 
successive photographs of a single object, taKm ajtpao nt* 
ly under the same circumstances, are stdl ih amy.ni .habh'. 
The events of the worltl, contemplatetl by the ‘.m .r .m*' 
in obvious and rapid flow. A diversity winch, unh its 
quick transitions, never returns into itM-lf i . the on*- ps^ r. 
sistent, sensational fact. Out of such an esp^rn tue no 
general truths, no laws, no principle\, can b^' pi, .onl by 
simple reiteration. There is no reiter.niMti. Tlu tv 4411 
be no rut, for the wheels of time tlo not pa . . tu u» over 
the same road. A .single .sentiment, wt it trn in 4 n 
forms, in a dozen different hamis, canti».t, liv atmde 
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superposition, make \i\ the tye tuu* U-jphle ;uul j;;eneral 
impression, I he senst*s are persistently \atiahle, anti e%in« 
not he the i'xcheave aiul sutVieit*nt jiromni t»f any thitt*;;, 
even pi’ttxinuitely, ahstilnte. 'riu* ah*.t»lute is itMihetl 
through tlu'ui, imt iti tliem. Iiuleetl, tlu' nne.t t^xaet 
repc‘tition sensatitnw emiltl inU ‘pve it ; it lu*s lar det'per 
than the sensatituis it interprets, 

'I'he lines t»t anpnut^nt in e>vperit*nec\ its terms of mii- 
versality. au' ftniml iti the laws nf t l»anp,e, ami in the 
maniter in whiih tln-se laws are e\ptt‘..iHl. ‘hhe tWi* 
thiiiiis are insi'patahle. I he lausof natnie imply qiialita« 
live anti tpiantitatiM' lelatitm . u hit h at*' atlheretl to in all 
ehano<‘’s Ketein i . the prrmaneme o{ thi- uoihi. h.veit 
frt>m those who in a -t, in the nue.t uruv aMantahle way, <»n 
tile it l.it ivtt y ot htn»v\ h'lh/e, ue In al noit h o| thi* ;.;enet- 
ality of law, it - inum n %ui * p ah«l fiseil ihaia»tei. 
'I he two a • .» I tioii , ate ma t on 4 aent , I he al» olufr anti 
tin* nnivei tl ate e . .cmt ially the .^tlne ; we attain t he »me a * 
we attain the *a!n 4 . 

t he .p*H taiil \ m! the •.ffi .r . «!»*» . n» a % ni u . »»n Itsan 
I’lal Kitoulr»l-o Inn ' a . the ji !attvei\ \ at table atitl 

Iran aent * \pi e . aojt . put n a . a lan;Mj.i;;» , nt lontteitnni 
with the fn|^t% with w lit* h w* at* »h iliti ; ni the piiv 11 al 
wot hi. an»l tn i inuns 1 1* ifi u if h the liu . of f i an ar 1 h*- t w » 1 tt 
thejll. lln <th« \ thi\* jy iniupl^ ti h . Wluh MUI m'o *-f‘| 
vatiotj .at*' to ijiirtit ly n*'! es.ut atul lull * mui; u* »;t^»‘ 
Us the ilat a fill netul tiutli., n j 1 o» . n»«! oH» tl n* i ur 
that Wi' at*' mi 4 ei! l»y ,my mipt^ ra^n . pr» uliat ! ♦ mui 

SelveN. 1 ho Js latiVlfV of the n ,r 4 i i ftn? MU h 4 . to 
intervene hetwern U‘ ali»t eeiifUal K II* »u ho le» . 4 - k e tl* * 

ahnmlantK'' sh»»w vX .touoauv poa* 4 ii| , v« }v * .eaK .m«l 

Vety po atofly, tlnaiuh fh*’ f i of aut phon I .4tei 

Iite>,,ate hot i*h 11104! 4 ; |e»* iv* 4 thoaiell «htfe|rn! in am 
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ments and by different observers. The hij’her pi»\vers, in 
their absolute quality, enable us to escape* the h*uer ones 
in their relativity. This relativity is ehietly in the taeis 
themselves, and is a portion of what we luvd to krnnv in 
their apprehension. We are not dealing' with the ihu tuat. 
ing effects of fixed thing.s but of tluetuatirea thiny.s. It is 
enough if our senses give us the <iata of stunul jude.ineuts 
andgeneral truths,— and this they certainly tio. Tlu* yener- 
ality of the general finds meaning ami contract in the 
variability of the variable. Scnsatiott,as a terra <tf 
edge, plays its part succe.ssfully, and constantly t-.Mtes i\\ 
propositions of the widest .sct>pe. We tlisparagiMon knowl* 
edge as relative, not so much from an\‘ weakness wv have 
found in it, as from our theory ctmeerning it. U e are ti» 
look to our senses chiefly’’ for that fundamental i lenietu in 
all intellectual construction, tliversity*. 

The division wfliich has so ctuistantly* r<Mpp»aret| m 
philosophy between the primary ami M‘i<tmlar\ <|ualnie .of 
matter, has virtually been an effort ti» hml the ab .ohno 
and the universal in the .senses. The piiniary »|nalnn . 
have been thought to disclose themM-lve* h.ibu u.i!!y, 
necessarily, in the senses, as ctmtrasti'd with Miond.tty 
qualitie.s. The truth would sccin to In' that in tin* quah 
ties of things there are variable di^gret’*, t»t gem tahfy, 
that these qualities express narrower or hr».a«lei lel.n 
tions, but that they all rest on exju-rieiur m the .amr 
way, and are to be interpreted in th<' same wav by it. 
We can say of no one u{ these tjualnie-. a . » ait(a a« <l 
with other qualities, it is primary, fna. N..uy. ab.olute. 
The data of knowledge given in the sen .e . ao- o latsve. 
relative to the passing cmulithms of a systtati of tlnur. * m 
unceasing flow. I his relativity' is tin* residt {Mituatdy«<f .1 
change of circumstances in the things thun a lve and ni 
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the n'cipi^'nts <vf tlu' iinpivssinns iit*ule by tlu*nK aiul soc- 
oiuLirily <•!* variability in tlio <»rt|;ans of iiUtavtiimminica- 
tiou. riii i rrlativity for tho most part tlu' nvcossary 
i’Xprvssioii of liMiliiu;' tisUurt's in tlu' tails tlunnsc'lvos, 
aiul iuttM’tVn's lU'itlu-r with tlu' scopo nor pt*iu*rality <»f our 
kntuvltHi'U'. It introilui'c's an rUanc'Ut of relativity into 
human thou;.;ht» but one that enhaiu'es rather than limits 
its value. A y/'iuual aeei'ptaiut' of primary ([ualities is 
not <»uiy a testimony in favor of tin* abs4*lute. but a trans- 
ferenee t«f it to the sense's, where assureilty it eantiot be 
ftumtl. 

It not untiMHOttable to stippoM\ tlioupjl the sup[»osi- 
tii»n has no 4tireit proof* that other senses are pc»ssibU? 
than tho u hi^ b belouy. t«»man; that matter may inllu- 
eiue miml in other u.iy a . well as in otlua* <li*yret's, th.m 
tho .e n*‘U Imoun to tts. Hie fai t tliat tlie same semu* in 
(iilierejit toMu .ot life ha . a tlifleteiit ian*H% implies unknown 
po^i .ibibtn . iti thi . *liieetion ; ulule the iile.eius* t»l tuu' or 
anothej n .o ju amm d * ami in unfortmiat** persiMis, iruli- 
t svte . that \\ o ate d* alife; u ilh m» i hat metl eiii le of a ftXisl 
nnmlH t' o| tttt -. It i. p»«..tlde that tliere titay be senses 
as tnu4 h ttan 4» iid!n ‘ -.lyjtt an*l in-aiiiip, a . thi-st^ stirpass 
tout h and ajj^ ll, It i. not podiablo that stuli senses 
wotdd mb I tho li'Vid.d Ion * »»f the i yo ,nn! the ear tise- 
le . any inojk* than the .e tnnv tli .pbttt' the inferior senses. 

We Mimmains' the part played by relativity in the 

sen -e . ill tout po»pt4 afion .. 

tn \\*e reqnne f>»i l.nMwletl|;e bt»tlt the particttbu* am! 
the pen* tab I'he .eli tes pive us tin* one, and the londi- 
t ions ol t he « n her. 

We ate mieiy balked in tin* pmeiality of our eon- 
elu .ion . by the pattn ulanty of our sf*n . at i« ms, Kimwletinc 
betauue » at t»uee ea aly ami safely gencrab 
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(3) It IS not necessary that sensations in tiillVivnt per- 
sons should exactly corrcspoiul in ortler tt» luvonu* tlu* 
terms of general truths to each of them : any nu»ri' tlian it 
is necessary that the pronunciation (»f words sluadil in' the 
same as a condition of apprcheiuling the truth*; they ex- 
press. 

(4) A fundamental oneness of results in semsatioft is 
rendered highly probable by the fact th*it all inefi possess 
their organs of sense and the accompanying immtal powers 
as common terms in one genetic process tif evethuiotu 

The second source of kiunvledge in man, aiut one irt 
which his personality arul power are estn'Ctally eoneen- 
trated, is the understanding. l‘he nunU* <«f action which 
is preeminent in the understanding, is the jinlejnent ; ainl 
sucessive steps of judgment are rtMs».ning,. d'he pee, 
active centre in mind, its present ptunt tlireitnm and 
construction, is found in the judgment. I he inquiry is, 
therefore, of corresponding iniportanei' : tlnw f.u t . the 
process of reasoning a relative one, sharing, the p»H uliari 
ties of the individual; and how far a p,encnal om-, the .ann- 
for all? In what .sense is it triu% tiiat ’Mo thud. 1- to 
condition ’*? When we reach mind, acting as mmd in this 
its preeminent power of judgment, it seem , to ha\e the 
same relation to the truth, that a perfet tly ti.m .parent 
body has to the ligiit ; it <»ff<Ts to it no ob .trin tnm and 
puts upon it no conditions. It is simply a rm dmim C ar 
bon, in carbonic-acid gas, gives a m \v reaifion to o\yg,en, 
and the product owes its properties tii both trims, Nnt 
thus is it in the reception of truth. 'I he souml judgment 
is not a midway product between two atgmt .. It 1. the 
perception by mind, as a pure intelleetual p* aver, t.f ^ eitain 
truths. The logical process is identical in all mimi and 
logical conclusions arc true for all persons. That sniritual 
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p<nvvr which \vc call inirul sh*»U’; iim «liv» t aty mI 1 tu itt 
clirtVront pcrs<iiH» ami ru* variety iurtlb>iL I tu ie t. in 
it, tuuwithstamlinj:; the <livcisily nt no nii .e ., ati « L-nv^ n! 
us al)st4utc as any i'!cnu*iU can he, invU cil an elenu tst t:\ 
cniincctiiai with which the nt«{inii m|‘ the alt Mhneau. .. 
The releiUK“; ine‘<s leyjc is a Mipei latu e t i.t tn * n\ r\ 
perieiict*. 'There is in it m* tluctitatinn. ijt» lelatniiv . 

Nt>t withstandin;;’ tlu* iinifiant uattiu* *•{ the he;icai po* 
cess, tlu' CiHH’lusiniis «»f leasniiin;; ^hMW ttnulixaiuly Imi 
many reastms ; mnte i»f which, lunvivci , ai»* 
with tin* presimt *issca*titm, that the law i mI' tea -mji ao a i 
universal as reastm itself. luiml ttiay lad t>» lea^^h the 

truth in its concheanns, lu*cau *e of the eti«au MU * m the 
partial tlata with which it ‘.tart .. The 4* iiaintv uhi*!i a? 
tends on the laws <»t <leveh »{>Mient may he i t i{^»avad, 
becam.e ef the charactiu t»f the ptetni * . w ith uhuh tlu* 
movement csinnnetu e.. i’hetflative ihata^tn a * n 
sutnis ex'perienci’ may itappeai in the v ti. ta! tsutls . n t . 
made t»» ^at stain. 'The jniml al ■»». in tin n > s-j n . j* -u o 
dejumds tin di.ciplitie. *Tlie tep. ♦.! o a. au?},; e.e;v 1» 
short, hesitatitl*;, lal e, hiaatl.eid tin f. rh.h n ,,*.1 tm, i:l 
tivatetl piivvers, I‘\ai};ue, nn«le«we}. .nii-a f * th t a aoa,; 
jxiwet 1 .1 . it atlect . nthrl pieaft.. Tic . ! : n . a! * rp i? 
ly nmtiily the jmlypnent ma hy JuUm ; tU »1 y., n !, j?, 

<d‘ prmni ^e . .md t mu ItisiMU !»to !*v th, ati: a 

tion a . eit-at ly to altn tlu* hphf ticu fad. ,.a ?a. 
pn -ented to the ffiliul tui jf , t » »n id? ? aO ai la a ^ . 

wa\ s, t hei efi »rt‘, a ttan-.tiein ohaurd) mav *•. .a 

ctinvit t ion a. mi 4 . ami thnul. may h. p; .. la 
at ituisfdiere, peimealetl thou dj tt ma\ h - v. edi 1: 1?^ hi 
spite, tiler* tor*', at th** tompl» te .. at H Si a .| 

any p.ivfm sy!!o;;i an, tlu‘ t<pmu*n * whuh nn fi ^ .aj 

many MihjeUs have tdi a uu- eh uiciit * »*i l elatjvn^, v. h .. 
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elimination attends on intellectual and nu)ral eultuiv. 
Yet the absolute in reasonin<4 is always rising; out id ami 
above the relative, and so allures and sati'.ties t!u- luimU 
that men rarely lose heart in the pursuit of truth, nr settle 
back into pervasive and chronic .scepticism. It tlu* juu’- 
sonal factors in judgment overshadowed and \ itiatoil the 
universal ones, the weariness of useless ettnrt would* 
sooner or later, overtake us all. We are savi^l trom 
this by our trust in the integrity, tlu* univer sality ni the 
processes of reasoning. A sound anuunent is »;n«ul to 
all intelligences for all that it proves, ami may i'.ury with 
it absolute certainty. Often and in many direi tintt-; the 
conditions of perfect proof are niiet. and wi' have a b»*dy 
of exact knowledge. The iniml t»f man i-. lu hl tirm by 
the large field of the exact .science ;, in whii h lu iiu' imiiN, 
putable truths rise into the clear liyht of r* a.-ui, li^ jorul 
all atmospheric changes. Skirtiny this re-.ion nt esact 
knowledge, there i.s a largo art*a truth » whii h nu'et iUr 
tests of experience, and .serve all tin* purpo .» . mI afi .nlutf 
knowledge. Practical men, t'sptrialh*, m*vrr lo .r t.titii in 
the universal clement. Sci'pticism, nihili .tu, ai • iho ptod- 
ucts of theoretical minds, wlume atti’Ution i . t\n . ^ t* d uimh- 
to erroneous judgments than to snuml »»nr t.» tlu ii nwrt 
private speculations than to pvneral conviction ami who 
demand unity and uniformity t»f coticlu .iott » in ilnrilion • 
in which they arc not attainalde. 

We may fairly affirm that the hencal pour . ; i , muio 
mon to all minds, is absolute within it rlt, and that, in 
spite of the nature of the material ort ulmh it i. oh» n 
exercised, and the feeble way in which its \voik i . tliair, it 
issues in many universal truths, 'rhou-h the iu .tuimrnt 
we use must be carefully focused, when it i ; well hamilrd, 
its definition is clear and trustworthy. There i * a laiiy* 
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number of judgments on a j^^rcat variety of subjects, which 
fully meet the tests of consistency and universality, and 
have every claim to be termed absolute kno\vledi;'e, since 
knowledj^o only means these assertions of the universal 
reasem, whose type is the reason of man. If we under- 
take to tleny this universality, our denial, as a i^tmeral 
truth, ptuaslu's within itself. It eanni>t retain its own 
j;ciu*ra!ity in tlenial of the «.;‘ejierality < »f other pro[)osit ions 
much more <»hviiuis than itself. "There is no philosophy 
.so adtlicted to suieitle as empiricism. 

A third form of itienlal activity, tluit of tlu* reason, as 
tlu: hi‘][lu*st insijjht of mind, is most of all fret* from limi- 
tations, Reason st.mds f«»r those fmal, peiu-trative itder- 
prc'tations by which all thiui’s Irt*come c ompreheusibh*. 
Lan;;uae;e implit*s a power tit thtuiy.lU in both writer and 
reath*r, speaker and li'-tener. It is tn»t lan;.;uap.e on any 
<ither Ci*uditi<m, but iwrrr characters, mere ‘-oiutds, Intel- 
lii^ibh* thiny.s imply intellipjhle relatitms, luith in their 
construction ami apprehension. Reasoti i, that avt tif 
mind which ^aipplies the neci's.ary tiuithtitm* <*t conn 
prehension. While rea’»oniu;» i. tlu* lontral, voluntary 
activity <if miml, tin* conditioti ot thi. .i^tivdy tlu* 
[)ossessi<in of reason, tin* power to t*ra .p tho .r lel.nitms 
under which rea .ouitiR pioceetls, h.vet y |u*hpnent predi- 
catt's a relatitiu. .mtl eveiy lelatiott iuv«4ves .ui iftterpret- 
iui* itiea. W'e may aliirm that tun* thnn; is insiret than 
another, or oin* evt-nt isnuut* ns ml than another. 'The 
oiu* a'isertioii iuiplit' . spat t*, the tithef tmn\ Till the-ic 
notitms are pn sent l!n'*e jtnlp.tnetits t.innol lie inatle. 
An antecedmt eoiniition ot t vt'ty )itil;.pm'nl i . tin* ithst <ir 
idt*as t xplauatti! V of the t< Lititun* afilittnai in it. ’The 
power to tli .v eatt the .ipptoptiate ideas is the tuntlann ittat 
char.icteri tii td mtt lliyt tne, is ifstson. 'The service to 
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which they are at once put is that of tlio 

of judgments. A sensation as a scnsatitui foin{)h*tc 
within itself; or, if it lacks completeness, mu'^t he coin- 
pleted by the organ of sense. As a sensation 'it inay 
remain indefinitely in consciousness. It gives oeeasi<m to 
the activity of higher powers, if these are present, hut it 
does not confer them. If sensaticn\s art* tt> he put in 
definite relations by the judgment, the work must lu^ tloru* 
in connection with appropriate ideas. MiiuL as latiimal, 
will discern and apply the ideas pertaining to the problem 
before it, precisely as an intelligent rea(h*r finds in a ptnnu 
the thought of the poet. Judgment is so gjeal a power, 
because it weaves together the (»therwisi’ di »p, utile data 
of the senses by means of the rational rt‘lati«>ns u hii h are 
discerned in them. Things aiul ideas are tonu:. of ktuavl- 
edge. Wise judgment.s are knowIedg,e itself. 

Endless discussion is had as to the <uigin of these' 
rationalizing idca.s, but how can they tdherwi .e an .r than 
as the products of reason. They must, ha* tin- uo-^ they 
subserve, address the mind, ami In* employrd it. 
Without them mind is not miiul. am! it-, di.tin 

guishing functions. We might as well s.iy that .en .ation^ 
are not in sensitive beings, l)ut in tlu* <ihjt‘t t ,,f atifiu, 
as to say that ideas are not in the miiul, hut in tlir ohjoi ts 
with which it is dealing. The only pos able eptr ai.at iu ie 
seems to be, the kind and degrt*e of activity in tlu* mind 
in reaching these idea.s. Hut the nutre we ivtln t upon 
the subject, the more we .shall see that aUivity and pa * 
sivity mean far less as terms of .separatitm than tin y m 
first seem to. The feelings give the hr .t es.unpl?- . of 
states relatively pa.ssive. Hut the power to tef-l, the 
power consciously to entertain any given imptr . .jon. t * a 
most peculiar and primitive endowment. It helom-. tii 
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the nature of the bciiii^ whose it is, and not to the objects 
which ^'ivc occasion tt) it. A feeling is a reaction under 
an action, but one detennined in its characteristics by the 
person affected. As the power of sis^ht is a power of 
mind directed toward external things, so is the [>ower to 
conupreheiKl what we see a powc'r of reason, conditioned 
on the presence of the objects before us. If the occasion 
and the actitm both lie in the thiin^s, reason plays no part 
in tlu' rationalizini^ jiroccss. Plainly the t‘xplanatory 
ideas are not a portitju of the sens.it ions which they 
exptunul. If they wert‘, strns.'itional powtu’s would ^;ive 
coinplc'te kntjwleth^e within lluanselves. 'Phe jiuli^ment 
is present tui j)ur[u>st‘ to coiuphde sensations in knowledge 
l)y unitin^e; them untler the ri‘lations which are suoifested 
by them to reason as hmsoiu 

'I'ake such an id(M as that of resmnblanct', inve^vin^^ 
ap,reement ami <lisap,reement, lu»w can any repc*tilioti al 
unlikt' thing’s in perp<'tu.il ilux, as a simplt* physical fact, 
includt* this iile.i ? ‘I'he mech.inical im.iprs wt* brinj;; for- 
wartl to illustr.ite this subject fail of their pnrpt>se. If a 
die were applietl, str<»ke after strt)k<*, with Ciuistant, 
thou<.»h sli^^ht ehanp.es, absolute confusion of iinprt:ssion 
wouUl be tlur result. 'Pin* tmly possible way in which the 
mind p,;iins tlu* terms of a jmljpnent in ajpcMumutt is by 
an act of comparison, a nH»vement btdwecn two sensa* 
tions e.ich distinctly ctuisielercsl ; a mov^cuuent p^uided l)y 
a definite idea of likeness in some particular, 'Pill tlu* 
notion is pr(*sent, tlu* rational activity uiuler it cannot be 
set up; and till it is set up, the activity prest?nt is solely 
one <»f sensation. Sensatuui is not reason, nor can it 
evoke reason save in .i r.itional heinp. 'Pbat it does c*dl 
<mt reas<m in man, is the fact an account <»f which we 
ttrrm him man, and not a receptive .sensorium. Ikissinp 
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the endless controversy with its ussorti<u\ oi\ tho unc side, 
that all things, as a condition of unity, nut^t hr onv and 
the same thing; and its aftirmation. <»n thr othrr, uf 
diversity and agreement as tho ot»rrrlativt‘s in 

unity, we inquire, how far rational ititMs, tlu- tuNt oondi- 
tions of knowledge howsoever roaohrd. ar<' rc*lativt'? 

Those who hold that the eonstruetivr itlras of rtMstiu 
are the product of primitive pt»wrrs. rt\ganl them the 
necessary and the univ'ersal ehar.ietrri^ities t<f a rational 
being. Necessity and universality arc' tlu* tests of these 
ideas. It is these distinctive features in them that the 
empiricist tries to explain hy tleseent. ’1‘hese ide.i . arc', 
therefore, at least within the circuit of rational ftraturt's. 
absolute. The forms of philosophy rt‘Co;:ni/»' the' indc'pmth 
ence of these ideas of any [H'rsonal expc'ric'nor u hn h arises 
under them. Their primitive' character within the ^pht’r«' 
of human knowledge is acct'pted. 

Strangely enough another <»pinic»n ha* a*iNen (»\ ulmh 
a relativity is assigned these ctmeeption mn within the 
circle of experience and the race of men, Imt in ir teomee 
to some imaginary experience <»r pMun . .tdr tif 
human knowledge. These ccuistrnctivc' itU'.i . .at- o-vard 
ed by Kant as fc^rm-eleinents, which lu-loie,; to the mind, 
and which the mind in its activity put*. up*iu the 
contemplated, without reference to their i**ai nature. 
This view, having accepted the imivcasality ot the n»»lton , 
which guide the human mind, suddenlv sinle. ttom the; 
high position into the most ecnnpletc' and h*u»elr , . irlativ- 
ityin reference to the rational pcuvc'i * them a K e .. 1 he 

are of so purely a subjective charactc'r that nothin': ^an lie 
affirmed by means of them as to the* nature n| thm':..oj a* 
to a universal knowledge lying <»utsich* the corhepiMiu . of 
men. The complete, though comprehen ave, relativity in 
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which this philosophy is at length laiulcd, after having 
stanchly aHlnnetl the elenunits of experience, is a 

flagrant example of a speculation that strives, in a futile 
and uiuvarrantahle way, to fuul stunetliing back of first 
principles, aiul helps itself forward in its labor by vague 
and inapplicable images of the imaginatimi. In a scMise 
like sight, we habilitate the extt‘rnal wtirld in ghnving 
colors, which, as ctfltu's, have no object ivc‘ existence. 
Color is tlu' subjective effect of (»bjt*ctivt‘ c.iuses, working 
their rc'sults on the miiul thnuigh organs of sense. I'his 
synthesis we forget in perceptitm, and rtder the color out- 
ward to its inunediate source, 'rinis the senses transform 
tlu.* objects o( sense in tlu‘ process of prersenting them. 

KiMson is made tt» do a like work far more* coinpUdely. 
It, too. in this jdulostjphy is nuide to carry conditit>ns 
with it, which it puts upoji the thing, s conttuuplated in so 
thoroug,h-g,oing; a way. that wt‘ can aflirm nothing what- 
ev<*r of thing, san themselves, but must s»Uisfy <»urselves 
with impressii>ns which tin* mind has conctuaung them, 
and which ar<* due to its tiwn h>rmation. Reason, instead 
of being hsis relative than the s<uisc’s, is far more* so, is 
compU'tely so ; and insteail of itmferring, a knowledge* of 
thinggs cuts nseilf fnuu .ill possibility of att.iining it, 'fhe 
relativity <*f the Nem.es entt*rs by means of a sense orggui; 
but this relativits" i*. found in the very nature* of min«l,by 
which it becomes an instrume*nt m»t s<» much of n^fle’Cting 
things, .istif putting, on tln*m its own distortions. W'e an* 
ntd viewing, t h<* kiiulse-apo thnuigji [flain anel tr.mspare*nt 
glass, luit tlu"t)ug,h a twi-.teul aiul etj|ort‘d me*ilium. Our 
instrument td kuowledgg* is a kaleidoses^pe* ; ami wt* h.ive* 
no way a! e*om[)aring, its e<>mbinati(»ns with its initial 
cleine‘nts. 

This tipinion is e»ne*of great intrinsic impnibability, ami 
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is wholly without proof. It is opposed to jij^encral convic- 
tion, to our very conception of what knowledge is. 
Knowing things is not distorting them, is not i)utting im- 
pressions for facts with no apprehension of their relati<»ns 
to each other. The fundaxnental conviction concerning a 
knowing power is that it is one which apprehends things as 
they are, and not one that fastens on them relations that 
may in no way belong to them. We classify tuir sensa- 
tions among our feelings for the very reason that w^* 
recognize in them a strong subjective c‘h!ment, though tlu^ 
grounds of this emotional state are in the external world. 
Sensations become perceptions, knowh‘dgt% by shaking off 
personal relations, and acquiring general and objt*ctive 
ones. 

No action should be more pure, more rid of sidqeetivt* 

■ limitations, than one of knowing; and so it seems to be 
in experience. He be.st inquires who im[uires with least 
reference to personal conditions. What is tlu* pn»bability 
of the existence of this intcn.se modality in the knowing, 
mind, by which it forces it.self over and over ag,ain all 
that it knows, and so separates itself ft>revt*r from what it 
seems to know? If this is the great charactenstiet»f mind, 
it is least of all a knowing power. 'I'he kmnving [iroeess 
is wholly subverted, or, which is the same thing,, entirely 
altered from our conception of it. We can have n<» 
rational interest in inquiring into the nature of kmiwl^ 
edge of this order, for our very conception arising, tinder 
the inquiry can be no more correct than the knovvb'dgt^ 
itself. That concc{)tion will .sinq)ly be an nnfouruletl im. 
pression about iinfoundctl impressions. 

And by what right do we infer a ptissible ivrriinvy at 
knowledge outside of human knowledge, and standing on 
no terms of intercommunication with it? Nothing tan 
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sug^’cst to US such ii field, and uuthin^^; can interpret it to 
us when suj^'^'c'sted. 'rhere are no known facts which call 
for it. If we concede it, it can play nt> known part in the 
sum of human kiuiwletl^’e. And by what warrant do we 
call that knowledi^v, which is, in some unknown way, 
utterly other than human knowledge, our initial term in 
kiu)wletl^;c* ? Why does this halhicinatit)n of abst)lutc 
knowlet4,;e han^;’ about us, when, according to the present 
view, we have not so much as a foretaste of it? If such 
a realm t'xists, it t'xists in no fellowship with that which 
we t<‘rm truth. Why should we rej»’ard a more prtifound 
penetration intt) the nature of things, if there l>e such a 
penetration, as km»wU'(4»’e, when knowU!dj.;e with us 
means the rt’V<*rs(‘ of this, the puttiu}^ uptm thin‘^^s our own 
perstuial iinpressi<»ns? I'ho ctmeeption of a hi^ther knowl- 
e(4;e, of a <listinct order, is at onct' j^ratuitons, and con- 
tradictory to our iulerpr<‘tino terms. Mitlu*r that which 
wtr know is m»t knowh’tltfc, <»r that which from its very 
nature we cannot know, i^; n<»t kmiwledp/*. Knowledge 
must l>(‘ consistent and etmeurnmt with itself. If it were 
not f«ir the broadly speculative an<l profoundly spiritual 
nature td man, by which he insists <m citizenship, in the 
inuv(*rse of mind, a relativity of this order would have 
vt*ry littU* interest for him, as it leaves him the tnUire 
rai4p* of his rate ctuieeptions. 'fiiis tloc^s not, lunvever, 
satisfy his tsirnest thought. It is not a universe of 
his own, but tlu‘ <mi' univtTscr he wishes to possc\s.s. 
He dejurt's the liberty of the city, the fnanlom of the 
<*ntire circuit of being. If he is im|>risoned by his own 
proct‘Hhes, anti not enlargtal by tlunn, these prtwesse.s 
l)econu? tulious t<» him. Vet it is mt»st plain tliat lie can 
nt‘vcr ustr thougjits <»f this ndative tirtler as a ladder by 
means of whicli tt) climb into a higher, purer regitm. In- 
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deed the mere notion of such a realm is a.s a fact inex- 
plicable, if there is nothing absolute in tlu night. 

The doctrine of Kant, the deepest refuge uf relativil}', 
gives rise to the notion of things-in-tliem.selves, niiiui-in- 
itself, as lying beyond the range of our powers. Tlu-re is 
a phenomenal world ,in which we move, and then- is a 
more real and permanent world to which we have no 
access. These unknown forms of being, of which our sensa- 
tions and thoughts are such remote ami relative expressions, 
as to give us no terms of intercourse, are wholly in.iccessi. 
ble. “Whatever we know,” says Hamilton, “is m.t 
known as it is, but only as it .seems to us to he. However 
great and infinite and variou-s may be the univers<> and its 
contents, these are known to us not as they i-.sist, hut as 
our mind is capable of knowing them." Our kiiowleilge 
is thus lifted from the region of substances into that *•! 
phenomena, from rcalitic.s into appearanc«>s, and tlu-se .ip.. 
pearances are made to depend for their form on om-ielves. 
Constructive ideas are mental forms simply ; stms.it ions are 
organic impressions simply, and so the world of thiigp; 
lies hidden far below us, beneath the shifting elotuh. .mil 
mists of the aerial region in which we are aflo.it. We m.iy 
fly, like Noah’s dove, hither and thither over this emlle-,s 
expanse, and still find no place to pl.mt oitr feet. Imlee.l. 
feet in the intellectual wt>rld have no longer any service, 
and are replaced by the wings of f.mcy, 'on wldch the 
minds of men hang, like gulls forever hov<;ring over the 
restless waters below them. 

The notion of things-in-themselves tiri.ses from the view 
of Kant that fundamental ideas are only immt.il forms pul 
upon the objects of consideration, and si-rve, therefore, 
rather to hide than to di.sclo.se those objects. ( )ur knowl- 
edge leaves things where it finds them, witli unknown .atri , 
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butes enclosed inun impenotnible nuHliinn of appearances. 
No ct)ncej)tion is more destructive of final, sufficient 
knowledi^e than this of Kant, aiul the surprisini;' thin^uf 
in connection with it is, that the idea of knowh^tlj^-e still 
remains in full force when the very breath of its life 
has ht‘en struck out of it. An ii^noiance of this order of 
thiiUis-in-theniselves woultl In* perfectly hopeless. No 
multiplication of sensatiims and perce[itions, no new 
nudhotls of ap[>roach by rational ideas, would in the least 
avail to naiiove it, as each proCi‘ss is unable ii) penetrate 
its own subjective illusituis. ^‘he sane man stands in 
reference to the world of facts, if there bt? such a world, as 
does tht* insane in«in in nderence to jMssin^’' events; they 
conform, all of them, to Ids furtive* impre.‘ssions. 

'fhis notion of thinv'sdndluanselves, tlu* inscrutalde ctu*e 
of the* World, is altop^ether vicious. \Vv not tmly h.ive no 
knowleeh'^e t>f the imapjnary pnipertit*s of thinj;sdn4hem« 
selve*s, we have no data from which t<» infta* their existemce. 
Under tlu' notion of c»mse aiul effect, causes are st» mea i- 
unslljy ami expre iseel intlu* etfects as tt» offer no n^sitluum 
of um*xpouudeel btdnL'. We have no ripjit to ascribe* 
more* to them than the-y manife’st. In kuowin;; e-ffects we: 
kmnv catise-s ; and if ue* know the e*nt ire* e ire le <»f e'ffe*cts, 
we know the* entire* contents <if the eau*ies. 'ko r.urrtamd 
cause**; with anothi*r s€’rie*s of e-ffe-cts of an inscrutable* 
oreler, i‘i a jp’atuitotis weak <»f the imatpuatieui. is tei repe*at 
the* enipirieal wisehau <»f the* sava‘p' who explained the* 
steam-e’npjne by the* a:.‘.eTti<ai that it enche;<*tl a hor u* ; ea’ 
is to re*pnMliH'e the* lUe theMl eif I )arvvin wlu'U he ex* 
peauuls the* inscrutable* ea*Lani/at teats <»f livinp, (hiti es by 
p;emmul«*s ye*t nuae* imu rutabh*. ‘be* be* sure*, we* eh) m»t 
knejw, and can neve*r knenv, the* outire* circle of [)henome*na 
which any eive’a :ad) stanee* may manifest, but so far as we 
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do know them we know the substance wliich is expressed 
in them. Were it not for tho.se proper! it's we slioultl 
have no occasion for any sub.stanoe. No new properties 
alter our relation to this substance, Jind siihst.niee, s.ive as 
the basis of properties, has no reason of hein;,;. K.int's 
things-in-themselves are fanciful creations for which no 
warrant of any kind can bo protlucetl. Vet they took tirni 
posse.ssion of his own mind, because they offered tlu' 
means of maintaining an ab.solute, after all tr.ices of it had 
been swept away, in human knowledge. Our convictions 
will be of this perplexed and tlouble ortler so long .is we 
put beneath our phenomenal experience an nnknow.dde 
substratum which has .some other metlnul of existence and 
form of manifc.station than those by which it is decl.ired 
to us. Substances, form.s, are known in tlu- dejp-ee in 
which properties, activitie.s, are known. If we d<'n>- .in ab. 
solute in a legitimate form, we .shall re-introdme* it in a 
surreptitious one. 

Theology has helped fonvanl this obscurity by tlu' 
mystery with which it has enveloped the b.'ini; mnl pres, 
enceofGod. It has often denied in referenc.- to Cod 
time, space, the categories of reason. It thi'i is .i just 
procedure, God is so far irrational, since re.e.on, without 
the categories of reason, can mean nothing. Moving in 
this direction spontaneity, truth, right, h.iv'e m. .ippUc.t. 
tion to God, and in .striving to lift him above the w.uld of 
light, we have lost him in the vohl beyond ; h.- h.is liet onte 
to us the Unknown, and we cannot wisely s.,y wheth.-r he 
has risen or sunk in the we.alth of being. .\!1 w.- know 
certainly i.s, the conception is no longi-r within ..tir in- 
tellectual horizon, and as wise and ration.d b.-in-n w- c.m 
have nothing more to do with it. 'I'he true uivsiery ..f 
God hes m the prodigality of revelations, in the multi. 
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plicity of the visible us well us of the invisible. He clwells 
in the lij^ht, and it is the li^ht that is inapproachable. It 
is a reverence k*ss than revertaitial that refuses to see by 
the Ii^ht» or to rejoice in it as lii'ht. 

If (Jotl exists in some wholly inscrutable' way, outside 
of the realm of re'asciii, we can briiiR’ n(» [)roof from within 
that realm for his t'xistence. What rational thiin»s prt»ve 
are rational sources, not irrational oiu-s. What tlu* mind 
calls for is Ri'asiuL that may abide' at tlu' vt'iy centre of 
tlu' rational universe, and he to it its s[»irilual pulsation. 
What < rod is (»ther than this or more* than this is of no 
interest to us, and we have no (hita from which to make 
any afiirmatitju conct'rnini;’ a fact t»f this enaler. l’r(»of is 
rational in every hbre tif it, and if we conjure up an irra- 
tit>nal or unratiemal lu'iniL we lose' at once all nitional hold 
uptm him. 'Tlu' transce'ndent cati*^;orie‘s of tlu' re‘aso!\ as 
that of eMUsatioit, 'ip<mtan<‘it y. the infinite*, find tlu'ir basis 
in {'xpe'i’ience'. 'They <*nablc' us te» tra:e;ce*nd experience, 
tlu*y eltj neit (‘liable us tocontradit t e»r te» (lispe'U'.e with it. 
We se*e the’ send of a man in his (*)*(*: wc* see* it and wt* do 
not see* it. What we* sen* is the* foi>tine, Irom whicli resison 
starts, the* e.rounel frtmi which it spriny.s. Ke'ason cannot 
advance* witlnmt e’Xperie-nce, mu’ yet is it bemnd down t(» 
it. ke*asoncan set the Infinite* <»ve*r aj;ainst the finite, pre*- 
cis(*ly a*; it can put tlu* spirit of man »)V(*r ajjainst his words 
and actions. 

d'he’ relative* character of tlu* forms of reason has been 
ui|^(*d by llelmholt/, in eonneetion with tlu* a.xiorns of 
niatlu'inatie';, the strony.ludd of absolute* truth. d'wo 
straiejit liiU"! ean inters(H't «‘aeh either but omt*. so says 
tlu* insie.ht of reason. No *itraiy,ht litu* can r<‘tnrn into 
itse*lf, but if We* elefnu* a straipjit line* as tlu* slu»rtest dis. 
taiux* be’tween two peiints, tlu;n we* may suppose a persem, 
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says Helmholtz, whose experience is ctmfmed to tlu* sur- 
face of a sphere, to whom these two assertitjns < t»ur plane 
geomctiy would be untrue. Ciivat circles, tlu’oin„;h the 
continuations of lines which are the slnalesl lUstances he- 
tween two points on the sphere, intersect each otlua’ twice, 
and each circle returns into itself, 'llie answer is obvitnis. 
No experience can arise on the surtace <»t a sphere. he« 
cause the surface of a sphere is an ahstriiction. We nui;ht 
as well speak of an experience taking place* ir\ the {Hire 
notion of being, and so destitute td form, dlu-ri* can he 
no space of two dimensions any more than «»f fitur <limen- 
sions. Surface is not .space, it is <ine of tin* relatiiuis t^r 
abstractions incident to it. We may makt* the ah .tract ii^n 
in dealing with abstract (lue.stituis, l)nt we caimut suppose 
a concrete experience to take place in «m ahstrai i ion. on a 
surface, for all the conditions of anexperieme .ire wanting, 
Such an experience could not uiuierst.iml evi*n the nalm«’ 
of the surface to which it was confined ; if it ilid, it wt*ulil 
know it to be a curved surface, and arcs Wiuilii no loie^^er 
be straight lines, M.'ithematicians may. for i erl.iin pui% 
poses, assume a fourth dimension in s[).uh*. hut the Mippti. 
sition no more expresses a fact, than tlo the initial tcuins 
of a series exprc.ss an infinite series. 

The absolute nature of the results of re.i .on h.i ; .ill tlie 
intrinsic probability which can belong, ti» any km*w lrtl|u% 
It is affirmed directly l)y reastm in the very gjtl of the .c* 
notions. Axioms and .self-evident truths mean tin., or 
they mean nothing to any purpose, 'fhe oppo .it** as .rr. 
tion is the erratic product of .speculation ; is uautnu; pruof 
within itself, and lacks the universality of souml Luouh 
edge. This view also receives all the confirmation that 
experience can bring to it. We never find thr-.e fii-.t 
principles at fault. In the absence <if all opp,, any, pionf, 
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\vc have the most incluhituhle ri^ht to afTirm that kiunvU 
cclj^o is kiiowkuh^v. 'I'o tleny its present ostensible char- 
acter is so far to untlermine truth itsc'lf as to render its 
speculative rest<u*ation in the eternal verity <»f things 
wholly fanciful. Such a conce[)tion is only a deeper iin- 
prt‘ss of the sanu^ inisleatliiiR* forms of thought. W’e 
should simply lu* fated to think of an evaiu*scent abso- 
lute, a thin«.»' in itself most alien tt> our expm’itmce. On 
tlu' other' haiul, that think of the abst>lute is the 
stron|4t‘st proof that our thoupjits reach to it. 

Dr. llickok has well shown that noctnnmon experience 
is possibli* und<‘rtlu* illusion of personal forms of thought, 
which stand in m* definite* tlept*ntlence on thin»^s. Our 
conjunct exp<‘rieiu‘e mm;t take place in one time, and in 
oiu* space*. 'The time* and the s{»ace must expt'c'ss to each 
of us real objective form, ami carry with tlu*m common 
rt*lati<ins. \\‘hen time and *.i)ace are mental f<»rms merely, 
as in dreams, tmr experience*’, lie wlmlly a[)art. d’he 
assumption of tlu* unity and onenes*; t»f thi‘*.e forms of 
reaNon amonp, men, while tiny are iomplc‘tely n*lative in 
reft*renci* to nu*n a '. .i p/*ntis, i ; ,a marvellous example of a 
bastard ab.»*Iut<*, of an ahirmatiim of fah.ein»od and faith 
in the *.ame breath. 

d’he om* thine. knowit*dj*e is never at liberty to do, is to 
tlest n»y itr.elf. Reason may m*vc’r impeach ri*ason. !U*- 
y<md the faith (<f rcse.on in itself wi* cannot jms Knowl- 
e<4n* Indd*. within itseli both f'lemc*nt*i, the relative* and 
tlu* absolute, tin* e*mpirical and tin* trausctuulental ; in tlie 
deepe*.t meanin;*, of the worets, tin* natural and tin* supe*r- 
natural. < )ur *.rnses furnish tin* om* term and our reastm 
tlu* either, ami tin* twti inlc*rwoven in jndynn'nts, yield 
km j\\ leel;‘t*. K nowleslpe* eaiunit be* made* tint etf sertsa- 
tiuns; it cannot be maeU* emt i»f ideas, d*hc web of 
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thought is a web by virtue of coml)ining them hetii. 
Thus facts and theories unite as knowledge in seienct\ 

To think, then, is to condition in this sense only; 
correct thought springs up in discernment of t!u' relatitms 
which ever belong to things as the^ proiluets of reastm, 
A trust in reason demands a rccognititm of its moveiiumt 
toward the absolute; human experience has imthing to 
offer against an absolute, while it constantly gives rist* ttj 
the idea; an absolute beyond thought, with no alvsolute 
in thought, is unintelligible; a scepticism of reason of this 
fundamental order, directed toward itself, is suicidal. 

The relative always involves for the mintl the ahstilute. 
I say that one thing, as a hand ball, is lan;fr than another 
thing, as an acorn. I may then proceed to say. tlmt tlie 
words large and small are always relativt\ W-s, hut I 
regard the relation of the ball and tlu' acorn as absolute 
within itself, otherwise my words would Iiave no nu'aning. 
If the relation can change independently of tlu* facts, the 
assertion is lost. When the mind lifts the absolute from 
one point, it plants it at once at another. 
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No (liscu'^sion is mon* impt»rtant, aiul horu'o none !« 
intrinsically nunv intt*ivstini;;» than tliat t»f tlu* nature nf 
the c<»nnectiun between mental facts, between physical 
facts, ami lu'tween tlie two sets of facts respectively. 
Thert? is not such aiuither <livisii»n in tmr experience <ni 
the face of thine/; as tluit which exists betWi*en inetital 
plumonieiia ami phy .ical [)heni>memi. Are the laws <»pta'a- 
tive in tln^ two rtsihns as diverse as art* the facts whicli 
they y/A‘ern? Men have wearieil tlu*neielves with an- 
swerint; this tpiestion. ami have never reaclietl an answer 
which sati^litHl tliein in any consult‘ra!)U‘ numbers for any 
consitlerable period id tinn*. 'rids state ti( tlu* ca*;e 
ciently slunvs tluit no pressentatitm of the cotmections of 
matter ami of the c<unu*ctions <*f mimi has i*ntirely curre- 
.sp<mded to tin* ct»nvicti<ms which are arisin*; in our <laily 
experience concerinny, them. Wi* are to male* i>ne more 
efT(jrt at chstrand sut'licient stati’inent; and we t»u;:ht m»rte 
of us t«» be impatient of such labtus, ttu' by imsms td them 
it is that the di .crc'paucif,*s between our tht*ories <»f life 
and the fm ts of life .ire slowly ri'inovisl, ami an increasing]; 
urdon iseffet te<l b« tWi*en the* diller<*nt tenns <d kn(»wled*|;f*. 

In most discussit>ns, wt? ?;oon lf*ave onr preunist**; lK*himl 
us, and move frcs*ly altinjt familiar p*iths <jf reasoninf^j;. In 
this pursuit of truth, our U»j;ical faculties fmd common 
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ground, and we arc interested aiul satisfied lu*cause our 
method docs not seem to be one asst'rti(»iu but one t»f 
proof. This contentment is indeed often deceptive, hut 
it is none the less for the time liein*;’ real. \\*hen wt* ap- 
proach an abstract and primitive tluane. like' this nf the 
ultimate connections between the st'veral s<u*ts of facts 
which make up knowledge, these secomlary procc' .ses 
ratiocination fail us, and what we havt* to nffw pn-;euts it- 
self as a scries of iinsustained asst*rtiom;. I'his tlifVu uIty is 
fundamental, and cannot be eiitirtdy t'sca[>e<l, l‘he prtud, 
so far as there is proof on so umlerivative a tojiic, is allietl 
to that of superposition in mathematics. W'e .ut* con- 
vinced by a visible ctn*respondenct‘ hetwi*en tu«* things; 
in the case before us, between our statements in their co- 
herence and the ultimate facts of mind ami matter as 
our experience presents them to us, Kverv de*;re<' of 
satisfaction and dissatisfactum is likely to attend <»n this 
proccs.s, according as our famili.ir ctmviction- im^ve with 
or diverge from the method tanph W'e <d{«u‘ what 
we have to say as colu'rent presmtation, nr a . iertitm if 
you will, yet asking a distinct rec<»y,nitinn nt tin* fact, that 
such presentation may pass, under the in-.iy.ht ot any 
mind, into the highest pnM>f to wit, the vi abh* i'nne- 
spondence of a proposition with that width it pm ports to 
cover in our experience. I shall mU h-et, thereton-, bnund 
to add ever and anon littU? scraps <tf oM^ouin*;, as if thest* 
constituted the .strength of my statement. It . .mtht»rity» 
if authority it has, lies far deeper than tins metlujti wtiuld 
imply. 

We propose to consider the nature (»f nteut.d CfunuT- 
tions, and of physical connections, their relati<in eat h 
other, the authority which attaches to these ultimate in- 
terpretations by the mind of the dependences of things 
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and actions, and the lan^uaj^e in which these itleas are ex- 
pressed. 

Pure mental facts, mental facts of tin? hit^hest and most 
characteristic order, as those <»f tluuioht, we Ix’lieve to he 
unitetl by a sptintaneous act <»f mind. This idi*a of s[)onta- 
neity is so simi)le, primitive, and intelli‘»ihlc‘ within itself, 
as to call for and to admit <»f but littU‘ exposition. 
Spontaneous aetitm is atitithetieal tt» eausativtr action. 
It implies a [)t)W<a* to t^rij^inatc' an effort, and to l)rin[j[ it 
to an tunl. I'lu* constant rise ,md subsitlenet* of acts of 
miiul within the miiul itstdf, subjtvt simply to its t)wn im- 
pulses, is t'X[>resseth in its underlyiin.; naturt% by the 
notion of sp<mtaneity. (‘ausatitm unites an event in 
tlu‘ cl<‘sest rt'lati<»ns ol dependence with those which pre- 
ct'de it atul tho.e width tollow it ; sp<»ntaneity so far re- 
laxt*s this comuatioii, that the spotitaneoiis act may or 
may not arise; <ir, arisin’;, may reach oiu* or anotluT 
i^sadt. both the eneiy,y and the ilirei tion of an act of 
Ihonpjit are the e\pre>.sii»n of variable pou(’r and m»t <»f 
fixed font's; imply potentiality, not actuality; .m* tirij.p- 
natetl, and tttit t taicderrecl. Whih* tin* ndiitl thu's not 
assi‘,‘ii it ‘.ell its external or cwtrain-ons t onditiotis, it d<»<!s 
determim* its own action, by its own law*., mnler those 
coiulition*'.. d'his is tin* fundamental fat t in perstmality. 
Our tln»U';his, ft‘elin*;*», and voliti»»ns conn* into lM*in«» and 
out <»f beiup, witli n<» forces to pt> beft»re thtan, pass 
throne, It them, or f«»llo\v aftei them. A tlnmpjit is an act 
and an at.t otdy ; it arist*s within itself .ind ends within 
itself; it is, in a nn*a*.ur<*, ab.oUitc*; it sprinp^ from no 
prt*vious fat t atid contains rn» subse«iueiit iiin*. A spiritual 
product and a • piritual urdverse may pass away aiul leave 
in»t a wrat'lv belutnl. 

These variable powers of mind are not, it is true, with- 
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outlaws; but these laws are not laws of thin<;s. laws of 
forces realized in quality and quantity, hut laws of mind, 
laws of logic, laws of art, laws of virtiu‘. 'riieso laws art^ 
laws in another sense and in another metluul froiii the 
sense and method which attach to physical laws. Physical 
laws are interior to the permanent forces ctuict‘nu‘tl in 
them; mental laws are exterior — at least in a hgurativc 
sense— to the variable powers that are to he <;overned hy 
them. A discernment of the spiritual law prece<!es its 
application and conies in to determine tuir tle;.p’oe <»f ctni- 
formity to it. A law of this sort, that must ht* seen in 
order to be obeyed, demands spontaneity, since* it offers 
itself to the pursuit of the persoti who is to prt»tit hy 
obedience. Without sjiuntaneity it cannot he oluytul ; 
it must become automatic in the forces invtdwd in it ta* 
fail altogether. 

At this point also we can !)est see the nature of the 
notion of final cause. With much defereuet* tt» tlu* etui- 
elusions of so able a writer as Janet, we must still think 
that the notion of a final cause has the same neet**.sary 
footing in human thought as that of a eause. In cau se 
tion, phenomena stand to the mind for h»rces; in the 
activity of mind a series of efforts iiulieatt* a mc»tive 
which has guided them. The underlying, relation of this 
motive is as much a matter of insight, intta'[>retali*»n, as 
the presence of forcc.s in phy.sical facts. 

Take the simple ca.se of a mathematical itiquiry. the 
solution of a problem. The mind must \h* sp<intane«ms 
in its action, free to move as insight ami changjte; insipja 
may dictate. The motive which prompts the movenu nt, 
the desire to solve the problem, is present Ut tin* tnintl. 
What is the relation of the motive to the activity under 
the motive? The accompanying states of omseiousness 
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do not answer this inquiry, feu* it Invars on tlu^ir suh^« 
phonoiUi'nal dependence, Intt'rpndati* »n hen* is as truly 
and exclusively an act <jf insiyht as in tlu* case of [jhysical 
phenomena, 'fhe spontaneity which final eaust*s ihanatul 
is rect»i;ni/ed and supplitnl as the result of ratituial com- 
prehension, In it is the yjst <d’ the tlistinction In-twt'en 
causes and final causes. 

The laws <*f hiyjc are laws wiiicli jniide tile luirurs 
action in tlu* pursuit of truth ; they pt*rtain not to evi*ry 
use hut to the ri;.;ht use (»t powi-rs. ‘riu'y an* n<»t iuv<*%- 
sarily oheyc*d by any one mind in au)' om* act. ’rht*y are 
laws in this s<'nse t»nly, that tlu*y must lie obeyed if 
our conclusions are t«j be i'«»rret t ; but our coiuiusions 
may \'ery easily be iuc<»iiect. ‘There are here strin‘',eiuy 
anil necei.sity; but tiny pertain not to the aition*;»‘l the 
mind, but t<» the iduditii m ; »*f ^.uecessfld actitm. Tbr\ 
are a strinyemy and a ueiessity to which the leasMU .ib 
jects itself by it i own effurt. 

'Tin* law'Jtjf tin* intellectual feelines iudicat»* tin- depeinl 
ence <d tin* <*un»tions i»u tin* mental ^lat^*^ that call them 
out. Here are cmnlitious .uni i tiuun ti»iu . which the 
mind cannot alter, but it m.iv *.«> alter its attimi mulei 
them as y.reatly t** vary tin* ir .ulls. < >ne iatmot tad t»» 
fc*el autu'r or .sympathy itr hivi* under emtaiu iinum 
stance s, inti*ri«u- and I’Xteiiiu ; but he can |;ieatly alter tli 
force of tlu*‘.e fecdiny,s, or e .cape t hem altoyethri by unnb 
fyiu’t’ the circumst.uu e i t»u whieh tiny deprinl. He i,m 
form habits <if thouyjit whiih will deathm llte albnliou. 
and intlann* tin* passion*; m* he may, by reversed aitiou* 
nourish the affection ; and un»IIify tin* passions. 'Tin- lau * 
of the sensibililii's ;ire u^t iuevilablt* laws, laws **0 inter 
lockt*d with other laws that their ioutiiliuns ami coiuut 
tions arc iiebl fast in om? eternal process. 
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The laws of rational action, <»f rii^ht acticni, aro oven 
more manifestly of this external aiul variable character; 
laws that may be obeyed and not laws that must be 
obeyed. They define dependence's wlucli we cannot 
alter, but to which we may t»r may ni»t Ciuilorm our 
conduct. Wc also, by tnir actum, constantly nuulity the 
circumstances that ^ive immediate ft)nn to these laws, 
and so modify the laws themsehu’s. All tlu'-a* laws, laws 
of thought, laws of feeling, laws of action, imply spon- 
taneity, powers that [day w*ith tlu' law, enti-r into it. fall 
short of it, pursue it, neglect it, stand in every relation (t» 
it, save that of fixed and perfect obediem e, 1 hi ^ ‘.piiitual 
life, which rises into the regiim of liw by it . own appre. 
hension, and follows a [)ath of (dunlii iu e 4»r <11 >ln'dience 
under modifiable im[)ul.scs referabh' it eb, i. p<l,.r^^ed 
of spontaneity, a spontaneity which imt t iC.ide 

law, but deals with it and dallii“i with it in all ways <<f 
resistance and concessiem. (hir daily <'s;[ienemi' i. ion« 
stantly expounded, aiul can only he i spouath tl, m tlu‘ 

• aspects which it bears to us who [uirtiv i[>ate in it, by this 
notion of spontaneity. 'Fhe law i !♦( a .ovMtaaii may b<’ 
made to take the [)lace <if primary '^jiiritual p«*wej but, 
in doing this, thoughts and feeiiny.; ar«' treat* ! a. per- 
manent entities with fixed affmitii’s. \'rt tlaaedit. aiul 
feelings have no existence aside' fniui tlur.e m* nta! p**w< rs 
of which they are momentary expr<*S',i<in'.. Iluaudit ; and 
feelings can have no ([ualities aiul smtain la* olatum*; 
which arc not imparted to tlu*m by tlu* p-u*a . that ya\e 
them birth. A thought (!(»es not remain with Ir, d eJiini- 
ties to command other thoughts, aftt-r tlu* mind hi . tea cal 
to think it. 

The thoughts are the immetliait' pisnluct . <*f tlu' miiul; 
they ow'c their force to the insight of rea »t»n. It i * re.i^oii 
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that rules the j>r<uluets of i*ras<Hi reastui |*,iviuj.:; a law to 
its own actum. luit recciviiu.; a law fnim it, hitellrctu«il 
and spiritual teeliii*-; an* also iiuliiiVtly deprtulrnt nit the 
action of the uiiiui, and are nuiinentanly iniHldIt<l hv it. 
Wo cannot at any tuu* time Inuk up»Mi thi' mind a * a iiscil 
term, and upnii tlumejits ami teelm-;*. a^ tistal tenuN m 
refertuua* to it, ami ro Cidi'ulati* tiu’ le tuU** that are in ini 
low tlie ctmihinatinn. Mv«-n in the in . taut of temptation 
a little tlum;;ht may ehanpa' tlie fooe et the leelin*;.. ami 
s\vc*e[) ri*^allts lietore tlu' reaMm. \\ e nn le.ul iini .elves 
by makiny, tlumyjit i ami teehny. . imh pendent entitle*, in 
n^fereiice tt» iniml.aml ch.ny.ed with ieitain * over it. 

If we h.ive tw** um hany.ealtle tenn . of aitmn, we nmy 
wc*ll havi' uniionn te.nit.; Imt tlu- nnml i. mU .mh a 
term. Its sponlatj it\ yjve . n i mile . . vai i.ituai u nhm it 
self, ami nndei it - oun law . i . .i Miniv ieut u a .tm loi vety 
diver.'.i’ i . aies. 

C*au. ation, a- tin* i pietated by tlu* phyacal w**ihk i* 
the rev*r.e <d all tin.. Hy lan.* * w* umlei .taml tlu*.* 
('fticient forct' . w hu h umltili*' ami .nJaui piyv.ual phe 
miiiu’iia. ‘Thi . mni**u i . tlu* t**nmiati“n tlu djvt .um mlt» 
phemnnen.i and m*uiuena; that v\huh appe,M . tn the 
sem.t*s, .nul that whiih u. the|;jMnmi *4 th* .* appe.tiamm. 
d*lu‘ phenomena liml enliante l»* the imml t!u«»n h the 
senses, tluMunnnena liml a*hin e.uiu hv th« latiou.il nn*“i 
pretati<m ot that w im h i . pr* eiit in the .en .e , A nuive 
nU’iit inwanl reav h . tlu* uuiul a. .jiuituai n aim* ?3i»n , a 
compri'hi’mlin;; uuasmeni *»utuai*i. te.u h* *. pay .ual inai 
mena» snh .t.uu e t. a * * •., t an t he mm t *. * «te tn j*li* nouu 
ena, the t*s;teuial 

d'lie eaiise, in the liut n .e ut the i .i«it «|ual and 

co-etaneons with the eht i t, ami i. dn* iilv mv»*lved in it, 
in the uanui way a. the anlact* of a tit»dy unplu Mlu 
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substance beneath it. Causes, underlying energies, arc 
present in effects, and are precisely and fully expressed by 
the effects. The two arc diverse aspects of the same fact, 
as regarded respectively by the senses and the under- 
standing; what to the senses are phenomena, art' to the 
understanding, by the interpretation of reason, noumena, 
substances, realities, forces. 

It follows from this that the noumena, though differ- 
ently known, are as completely kiunvn as phetiomena, 
since the phenomena both express them and measure 
them to the mind. The noumena are nothing m<»re 
than the very forces which are fully declared in tin? 
phenomena. The phenomena measure tluan in the sanu^ 
way that they measure the phenomena. 'i‘he temK*ney 
we have to struggle after a farther knowled*;e t.f nou- 
mena, things-in-thcm.selves, than that contaimal in the 
circle of phenomena referable to them, arises fnmi the pri*- 
cocity of the imagination. Imagination w<»rks muler the 
forms of the senses, is busy in hearing about with us pln*- 
nomenal images, and so deepens the impn^ssions which 
phenomena make upon us. If sense-iinpressiotis wist* 
completely lost by the mind the moment the sensiv.org, ans 
were diverted, things and facts would have for ns a mmii 
more remote and unreal character than mnv lH*lt>ng,s in 
them. This action of the imaginatifUi, which ktu'ps tin* 
highways of the senses well travelled an<l familiar, can tlo 
nothing to aid us in the apprehension <»f sub;tane<*s, 
forces, causes. Tliis fact makt*s tlu*m schmu pts uliarlv 
remote to us; and we strive, I)y an effort af the imagin;o 
tion, to put still other phencmiena imtU*r pherjonnuia 
in a continuous scric.s, so that substanees and forces 
themselves come to stand for additional imaginable* phr» 
nomena, instead of for the rational terms which an nor, 
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pany pliciioiiu rui. Thus wo luivo a luatt^rial coro of 
physical thinys nuuk' up of a sociuul sot ios of prt»porti<’S. 
'fhis croatiiui is an illusion of tht* iinajpnatiutv, C\mst*s. 
forcos, suhstancos, art* huly^otl in the roastuu auil niust bo 
loft tlu'iv. ‘hho tost, tho oonooivablo ami tho ii\ci*ncoivs 
ahlo, as appliocl tt* tluan. is no bottor thait that of tho 
visihk* ami tho inviNibk', 

Lan:a.u*njo is ohiotly sluipoil by practical vi\th\, ami by 
convorii<*nc<‘ <«f oxptfssitm in roforouit* (o tlu-tti. Mus 
fact has obscurotl the* ^atbjoct of causatiott ut two tospeats. 
ICfhats, n»u causos, in<a't tin* eye as wo ,00 tho rattlato tif 
a slnsun ami not tho water*, which ^ontpt*.o it. lUatco 
wo ilosijpiatt* laiou-s by t ht* otfoi ts which maiitfo it thonu 
'riu‘ pow<lor whii h %plits llu* rock i . pn* .out to tlio im 
4 ii*inatioit as a blav k, ;;ranular ■.ub .tant **, I'luaf i*. a 
stoatly sucit"-iiui t«f phonotuc-na, ami a thin cohoront 
succossiiui t.f torct*s whiih sn .tain tho.o phoiiomona. Wo 
iloal in son . alioti, ami ihiotly in lair;Uap,r, with appeal' 
amos simply, ami tluotiyh them, by virtue ot tho pmo 
tration of tho loa .iai, wo roath tlto ouot-po . i >vpio ..rti in 
thoiu. < hir l.my.u.too i , ^ hiofly a kmy.nayo *»t plion.intmta, 
.nut is .ilways Mipp.iiitil in thouoht fiy the phrmunonat 
pri'sontat i« »ns of tho imayhnation. A . a t on .oqmmcc* of 
this, tho inm*r links *.t roa .on m oiu thonyjit * a poi 

tion <»f tho strc-n;;th ulmh boloujy. l«» them. 

Moroovor, tho mo .t immoiliato i an tlno.o whiih are 
prosc’ut in thf* phomnm na botoio u haco for u * k-ss 
practic.d vahio than imno rtunoto ono a . liavino n aially 
P^f»tton ho\‘oml our (snitrol, \\*o aio i hiotly inlf-ro ao*! in 
thoso m.miti'st.uions «if f»irtos, whii h, in loforoiut* to any 
ik^sirod result . that may tknv fioin tinnu, a*iiuit of imnlilt 
i'atinn. ‘rin i i;ov*ormnont o| event . i all * for an antu ipa 
tit»n id etlects, ami a t.haptnp, of lausrs, whib* stall 
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remote from them. Hence we allow the won! cause to 
attach with energy to any event, no matter how sectuulary 
or remote, which, lying in the stream of caveats, can he 
used as a means of modifying its direction. Those events 
which seem to us direct in their inlluence, we term efti- 
cient causes; those which arc indirect, we term ctaidi- 
tional causes. We have gone so far as to call the motive 
of an action its final cause; hut if that motive is a 
rational one, it is in no sense of the nature of a cause. A 
rational motive is no entity which can either furnish a 
portion of the forces that are to appear in an <'ffect, or 
can in any way modify them. The eHicient causes of an 
event are the plexus of forces e.xpresst^d in it : the comli- 
tional causes of an event are those fartlun* forci's which 
help or have helped to determine the pri*senet‘ ami action 
of these efficient energies. It may not always he possible 
to distinguish the.se two, since the relati<ms iif haves 
are far too subtile and complex for our complete tie- 
termination. 

Says Janet: ‘^We admit that tht! law of causality ap- 
plies to the soul as well as to the hoily, ami thus we 
accept a certain determinism.” I'his he proceetls to 
define as a rational determinism, a drtermiuati<»n hy 
ideas. But no two kinds of dependence can he nniiv 
unlike than the relation between two evemts, the oui- 
causal to the other, and the relation between the actit)n 
of the mind and the thoughts which accennpany it. I'o 
designate both of the.se as a connection of cauNality mm.t 
be profoundly misleading. Causes are the (IxtHl antec*’^- 
dent conditions of effects. Reasons accompany ratiunal 
action, arc its product, and change with it. Tiny are the 
steps by which the mind takes ami expressi-;* its f»\vn 
movement. Causes stand in exact ctjuivaU'nct: with 
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effects; ivas(ins art' anti hatl, an*! inMifUi 

cient, ami share im»mtaitarily the chaieaMhle t tuae.y that 
acetanpanies tluau. A luair'* Nte[> . are ma the t ama's t»|' 
his walkin^t : niairs th«‘UpJtts art' ut»t the t.an-.es <.f his 
thinking,* nt »r his imaives the cau**es tit tile lUMVtaiietit th»it 
e'ives rise Ut tluan, atitl [irticeetls tti mttility it a li ui aiiil 
by them, 

'I'he siinplt-4 a\itmi *4 rausatitm i eva ry t'lfeet must 
have a e*iust\ riiis axituu lalls tui a tltuit»!e interpreta- 
tion in refereius* to time. It iinplie » th.it all phenomena 
are tin* imiinsliaie re fills of cert. tin (Miit -. ; that the 
visible aeiompailie . ami c spie . .es the invi abh*. U'e thus 
arrive at tlu’ mamu tia, the esteinal ut»ihl *4 ail* -tam es 
ami buves. Mill pre .ent esiataue, ilemaml al •*, umlei 
ihi’t rnaioii, .1 laitinr rebaeme tn exi.tiane. that have 
<j»one bi'tiUe them. l ite tuiae .that m»u mmipv atimtion 
art* the e\prt . -imu o{ pirvnm - t»uie -. \V*’ .lo- tim .leil 

by tin* m»tjon ot ^ an nation. to»m appi aiam* . ti* iralitn-’s 
ami tnMu pre .* 11 ! beiny. t** loutimnm * l*eni;; m tin* pa 4 
ami in tin* iutme. 

'Thi ; axiom *4 tau .ation jm* , n . tin* priprinity of 
natun*. Hy natme we nn an that ^ »aubin.itn«ii *4 bme i 
\vhi< h make up tin wotitl, ainl whuh ha\* alo a*i\ tli . 
ehised thc'tu -elv'e * in their pjopeitn . .uni law ,, Nature, 
lookeil at by it * If ainl vvitbui it rb i-nl), mu a i ontinue 
to nn*ve in tin- tbieition - aheatU imiu at* .! umha tlie 
laws abeail)' *lisei* >seil. It tin* attnm <4 phy a^^al fotae* 
shouhl liea!t*ie*l withm theinselve., tin- aM«*ni ot i iti-a 
tion wonhl be \iolatetl. Some iau e uouhi fail to expie . . 

in a latuibai e|bit, or ‘.«*me etteit wouhl in* hary 1 
be rt'lirabb* to a pieexi 4en! 4au» . A . i >lU'-» * .m* I e!frt 4 s 
are c'xaet ami permam*nt t mirlat ivr theie are m* i on 
ilitions of thanye beiwein them, ..ive tinea* already in- 
v<*lvetl in their unlohbm'. 
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Causation is the law of forces, and forces are condi- 
tioned to space. Space is their formal element ami 
causation their dynamic element, i'orces we are usinj' 
the word in the physical sense wo would assii;n it- have 
centres, lines, surfaces, .spheres of action, ami are ex- 
pressed in extension. Here is one lar!.;e class of f.icl.s, 
those of the phy.sical world, to he understood in eonuec- 
tion with these two idea.s. They are deilned in the form 
of their being by .space, and in the method of tluar inter- 
action by causation. 

Over against these phenomena, and totally ilistinct from 
them, are the facts of miml. The essential n.iltin- and 
the primitive form element of spiritual f.iels .in- expia-sseil 
by the word con.sciousne.ss. We reach any pjven fact in 
consciousness with the same primitive eleanie .uid lom- 
pleteness with which we reach one in sp.iee. Neithei 
set of facts can he translatecl into the other, mu' lu' e\. 
pressed in language which helonp.s to the other, exiept in 
a remote, figurative way. Space and eou-.eiou au", , divide 
between them the world of pheiionien.i. Tln-O' .ire tlu-se 


two phcnoincnal forms arul thesi^ onlw I hcy staihl t»vc’r 
against each other with no points of eont.u t .uid no intor- 
mediate lines of relation. Kvery effort t.. liml t. riu i of 
mediation between the.se two. or a region io,nn,o„ f,. 
them both, has wholly failed ; for their i ; not hiiio; in our 
experience to give color or form to any tr.msition.d ton 
ception. A .subcon.scious .slate is no’mor.- int.'ilioi|,|,. 
than a super..spatial one would he. and any f.u ts w e'ni.iv 
choose to as.sign it are without any interpretin'' t.-rin iii 
experience. Such fanciful creations we met will, the 
inquiry: Space we know, and conscioimiie .-i u.- know, hut 
what arc you ? The underlying connection of the f.u ts 
of mmd we have seen to be spontaneity. There i-, tin- 
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same centra-^ in the tlyinunieal a. in thr .tatiia! irl.i?j»nj * 
of the two series nt evi*ni*«. 

\\\? havi' ne\t to eoiiaiier. havin : oieiiju 1 a. ihairnily 
as we were aliU' iheu' tu»< veiy ilivet .e t . *<! t ut . n 
relatitni to «Mt'h other. 'Tliat the.e tuo ot |si • 

nonieiia. in spiti' of their appaietU % |Miattoti, t.url ♦at 
constant terms of interaction. »*ur e\je :t eu .• p! uti!v th 
dares. \Vc* ean be no m«ai* leitain « f Atix ♦ •nvwteat th iii 
of this etinvietion. that matetial fait, mvabu m fit il on., 
anti are in tinn moiliiinl by them. Ileo- .it>- un . not 
Ct»nti;;noit nor yet niuier the -.aine I tu th.a ao nn::< i 
by a toll .(ant tiafi,i.i o| inlhnnve.. lli m tlsdoi thti 


ivi inserntabh 

•, a . indis 

*1 i . all im tho^b m 

;! . uliir.; i! , s;!t 

phenomenal 

nat are. 

1 lie phen an aei ^ 

1 in.itr 1 , ..:i th.- 

one ^.iile, 1 « »i: 

lie to att 

abtnpt iai»l m t!j 

n ■ ! ■ ■ ■ : < a . -10. 

ami tho ,e ot 

turn* !, ‘ ei 

t!i • olh« i .eJ . } i • 

.1 . .i! . 

nt‘ither yi\ e 

ativ hint • 

• t t lie in.m?i: i ‘ a » • »i 

:i ! ! \> ■ in i!" 


mtn’e tif thi * my -*01 y. !im ‘A a , ! U 1!1 h..e. ;:e, - .i ei 

to. laLeneji tr liable I J.m , Utr I ! h. .iO p; ' i :e.i i ai 
neetion >, ae,.l nu; .t nn»l t it - ! h an. W 1; e. n: if- et.»! 

partiahtvPa . •?» able n l.i? i. ai u !i at pi. ten . tni.t, 

in evtay iti.faiue, i,.|no to .ui eii-l, eel b i o't, 1 hv 
super . en ,lb!e toll .aJel poUei .. \v n * tnoi Ln * 0 !e a 

the i hll* impart . touei.i tie- ball, *a le*v. »:i> 1. e’! .f a ; 
Up the tana ;;y ♦*! motti* jtt am, ta.ei v. !i . u i*;, 

aetitui »»f biatn initiate, that of mm ? le. ’ ■ s. 

irrat ional t o a Im In o ju- a :on, 1! * withorj ^ ^ lee-n 
of ppvinj; it a i oinpl* tr' ,tn ai ^ f , \omattm !;o... m i??, , eel 
what phtaiouieiial ♦Mnneiti..n. ao f 1 !♦ n 

ctatain twaait th ■ imphenomen.il 'niL . a.sl! j :a ;. .a ? ty, 
.same insil’Ut.ible otilm ftv mofnlabl - m t!ie. . ,!< n 

w<* ean only mean imphen*»uien.tl ; ami ^ « a a* .a lie 
same tini • to ihamttly t^vo.-tn/r tin Pi* s. la.e. i;- 
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phenomenal is not less complete aiul rational in its <»\vn 
order than the phenomenal in its order. Our wistUun lies 
in seeing, once for all, that plienonieihil laets must Lip;e 
into unphcnomcnal forces that can htt approiielual in im 
other way, and in no fuller degree, than we mnv di^aan-n 
them. Physical facts, complete in tlu*ir own circuit, 
initiate mental facts, complete in their circuit ; thec-neniy 
of connection is inscrutable, and so is tlu? eiiery.y in each 
circuit. In each case the energy is declared liy the rt*sults, 
and by these only. It is not one whit luoreasttinishinp, that 
there should be a connection between i)hysical facts and 
mental ones, than that there .should hc‘ a cunnectitm be- 
tween physical facts or between mental facts. 

What, then, since we can in any case' in<[uii\' intc» phe- 
nomcna only, arc the phencnuenal bictsof interact inti be- 
tween matter and mind? ICveats in the phyrdcal wtu’Id 
imply fixed, specific forces in a state nf tran’4‘er. ‘riieiv is 
a constant, progressive interchange (d e.>cpressit»n, with an 
exact equivalence of energu^s in its successivt* steps, 'Hu' 
physical world, therefore, in its laws or mi-tlmds, ean be 
looked on as a thing determinate aiul finished. l*his fact 
is not altered within itself by the iuterveutinii nf mind. 
In the mediums of intervention, as in the nervou i and mus- 
cular systems of man, the mind nuHlifies the etjuilibrium 
of the parts, and so .sets the wheels in motinn under their 
own impulses. In the telegraph, the cinlt' <if eiierpes 
operative through wire and battery is complete in itself, 
and worked within itself. The <)[H‘ratt»r iieiilitu’ atlds to 
nor takes from these energies. 1 le intervenes by nindifyiug 
the conditions of their interaction. In this ca .e ue Know 
precisely how he interposes. Hut this kn«*w!edtM' dor , not 
alter the facts of law and c<iiiivalenci? in the closetl circuit 
of electric energies and chemical action. 
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The itlirul man lia i thr in .i rntaMr puu^ i, nt th * tar 
niiort; suhtilt* t iiiiiit I t thr nrtv‘*u , trin.taa!! 
tiuu*-; t»f thuu-Ji tin* th-an. I\ » t an.uji 

corn[)!i'tr nmU r tinar «»uii lau .. ^ai. . la |‘h> a^ al 

fac’ts i i aUiavil u ithin it .rlt ,»r u nluJi a . .-u a t l us^ai . l»y 
tlu‘ itit ( aa rjit i« >n in mimi. Muni tnitjat . it , ,i»aj at in 
c*;u!i siaira t!nMU ;li tan/ i*! thr^ t atis . m| t\i- •. ti. an»l 

carrit* . i\auai I it . pur jf» I»\ \ittu - ^a * a. . .i!u a>tv 
invuUaal in tin- lUiUit lirt.a,- n. Ilu.ual tut* r anaut 
as i'«»n:p!*'t t l\ *.ul)|.aa !■> ph% atal law . na.l.a tli • It uuHui ; 
t»f inimi, a . v, !i at m un 4 » at u* i.-.t p!av atn at ; la* m ,, 
npp. . ji-.- '.tat.au.an imu. W li- ji luatt a 

i.; pi'i' .iait, In tu an . *a a . at . it j, ai, a , .1 f . f . a ta ?. la n*.i! 
i-xpia itati ‘a It n* » 1 * ai ; t t ? uu , i h * t . , a .1 ? . il tut. 

'rhu *.»ai ..iti at |i . av . Ii^au th muj.i u !u, !i » nt , r t j.‘ai . st, 
un^iartlr* ! la, . i.t th.it luiu i ^u^l t a it , j:nua Ijj!. }»!i: 
JUfH*-., th'- p . r to aHat,..U-l t!l- «!u i 5. at aua a. a- •' 

in uhii h tt Ita!! air. « t . n . ? h .U at? ♦ !;a ,, i I, *j.aj .. 

S*aia.it i» a j . 4 !m tt' a pu .li t '5 ;a . . 1 . 1 1 ? a . - rta' ■ t a ^ 
into a in*a}t il lu un, 1 !j> v h • m, aij.-j ^ fu. .n » • p at 
ClU'r i.i a 'uv at -a \ i, U, !, u . 4 .a a. ha.; f . ?h .aacu . .rat 
. ♦»! p a .. at.u p .u^ i I Is . u . n u; ■ rs* ra-. 1 

ni { i\ ^ Ufa! I tlfai ‘.ivrt l.i-a •., j.jn-.h!; ■ n .? hj.,^ f, 

hy arar.-ttl.ai .. umv i!hr.»i.it- tin. hv '.a !t ,1 f.arah.u 

fait .1', tha I > aup 4 * a! ft at anh > 1 . .*>. A. U .p „i 1 h 

plav'rt! iti th-- h iiiP .1 !,J -,i. I lu- , u* at? .1 ta-u tn 
thr uaitrr am! th.it m tli t i l t .u. m.i.h * . ».,a. h . a !i 
othrr hyiman. iP ilij, !» {? i,uith ta* triaa a ,p 
fnnn fuir t«» thr ^iihti lln » h.u.i^ f j , uti n.ahiu m 
tUn wiitim/, ami 1 t ^ iiMthim; m tlu m a hu !h \ .u - a 
<lua»l ntr»ttum IhP u < rn hvui.; thin •; * I s a, * ^ . u » ; at. . , 
Ctuntiumaat*' VVtliiMUl tiau Im, liu'.y^* in 4 us a , Pj i.ah ^ 
in a thtinitn {unr m ir,i«iifi- ihv> Kim lhan xUr hajul 
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yields one in writing it. Whatever may he its elTc'Cts (*n 
action, they arise because of new factors which arc in- 
troduced, on occasion of this letter, within the e.Kperiencc* 
of the person addressed. 1 he K'tter is tio causr, nti 
medium, no force; nothing is transfc'iTcd fn*in the first 
circuit to the second, which, as an I'liep;)* in transit, 
explains the new result. Thus is it constantly in the 
reciprocal modifications of physical and mental evtmts. 
These stand to each other as conditions without alteration 
of nature or transfer of force. If wt? should sa\* that the 
mind inserts a force, even the slightest, anioin.; phy acal 
forces, we should be in no way lu'lpetl by tlu* a*i*.ertion. 
The mystery would .still remain in tiu* depeiuleiue <»f this 
force on the mind. The mind employ; torces, which 
depend backward and forward on other lurces, without in 
any way breaking this dependenct*. 

Wc turn to our next imiuiry ^the authority tlu*si» 
idea.s. The authority of the twi) is tlu* same, d’hey in- 
volvc alike the ultimate intcrprt;t»itit>u by uiirul id tin* 
facts which come before it. They have tin* ’.aim* aulhc»r« 
ity as sight or memory or judgment, 'fhey aii* the pn.d. 
uct of constructive, rational powers. 'I'lny an* uiliin.iti* 
assertions of mind, and arc possessc*d td’ tin* same ‘.treingh 
as that which belongs to any branch of kimu leth,;e. \\\' 
accept a theory becau.se of its expl;mat<»ry pi»v\er; we 
believe a conclusion because of its clear dt-pentU in <* *tn 
its premises; wc insert the notums of causalicm and spom 
tancity becau.se they bring light til tin* facts iM'fiin* us, 
becau.se they bring knowledge ; and kmAvKH!j;i’ appoives 
itself both directly and indirectly to tin* knov\in;; miml. 

Causation is .so thoroughly inwrought in our phy .i^ al t*x- 
perience, and particularly in that experience as interpreti'd 
at the present time by science, that we need nut drlay a 
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pure mental phenomena, and is implied in those self- 
prompting, self-sustained, and self-guided powers, which, 
under the general laws of mind, are freeh' productive of 
its intellectual experiences. Mind is not a given combi- 
nation of definite, measured forces, l)iit a gerininant con- 
tre of powers. It is not like force exhaustetl by exertion, 
but thrives on it rather. Its action i)r(>ceeds from a 
potential state, and returns to it under a poise anti pt^sses- 
sion of its own. 

The question of human liberty has been put to disad- 
vantage by uniting it too cxclusivt^h- with tlur will, \"oli- 
tion is only its latest manifestation, and by no nu'ans tlis- 
closes the full scope of the interpretatiiui iU‘pi‘ndt*nt t»n 
the idea of spontaneity. Intellectual action is a li<»peless 
enigma without it. The search for truth equall}' with that 
for beauty or for virtue demands frei*doni (»f uit>venu*nt 
within itself. Study mental action in tlu‘ fomi of pure' 
thought. Let the mind he occu[)ied with a prop(»sitit>n in 
geometry. It considers the .statements offered, eliecks the 
movement or accelerates it, and hy its own insi*;ht j;ra'.j.»s 
the conclusions. There is here no causation. 'The miitd 
sees the truth, it docs not make it. 'riu' truth calls out 
the mind’s activity, it does not cause it. Indeeil, the t rutli 
has no existence for the mind till it is reached, d’liere are 
no impelling forces that lie under this movement, 'rtiere 
is no place for fixed causes driving <m evpially i'ettaiti 
effects. This exercise of mental powca- must be muler. 
stood in and by itself ; must be empirically apprehended 
and interpreted under appropriate itli*as. 'fhe facts so 
studied disclose the mind as a comprehending ptnver at 
work freely under a rationaal law, which it faltetingjy 
obeys. This power is inexpressible in terms c»f ftuve, ami 
this law is unintelligible in terms of causation. IheiniM-j 
do not cause, they contain conclusion.s. 
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If wc intnuliicr toivt's anywhi-n* in tlu** tuovrnu rU <>1 
thou^;ht, it Ih' iti toniu-i'tiiui with thr irjrhuil 4. Ur*, 

which aa*t>rnp 4 iny it. HiU thr*ir aif t»iit ^Ir, aUihtiMu.i! 
facts, aiul in nn way wluUrvrr t*\plaiu itUi i tm tlrpm 
deuces, 'riu' cxtnitir prtH'c-.s no in<*ir in\n!vr. the 
inti*rior <>ru% than tlu' interior piin r . ; inviilvr*. thri xtenor 
one. Mt»vcnunU i «if btain air Itrhl in iiiiiiit * luain 
activity, and arc thni* rxhau .tnl. In thr*.r itu iitl** llu iv 
is no such actitni as tlnundd. n<‘ ‘‘Ut h trim a . 
force. 

Nt»r c«in the causal ^ '‘nurction*. of aiccrs avr state*; t*f 
brain cast as *.hadou in .in\ intrUi’ablr uay, thr-.r dr 
ptaulrucrs of thoirdii. N*a itnl\ iannoi ihr lil.Uion 
hrturt n prrnii sr . and Muuln .ion . |»r ^ .ni .al, il i* one 
directly voiulird foi |i\ the uund a. a pnir, inlellrctna} 
chaiMi'trr. 'Thi . nature of tin o l.uu'U tanuot hr yielded 
witlnuit de.troviu;* all lea. niny., all Muulu.ion. t»l all 
ordi-rs. An intei pietat ion uhah in anv v».av identUir. 
these* mental eh pi luleiu » . u nil i an al 1 oun a lion . i . thu . 
suicidal. All t an .al e ounet t i* ai . .ite » 1 jually ju .t , eipiallv 
inevitable, etpi.ill)' .nppoitt'd liv the natuie ot tinny , . 
tliert'ftire, nn-ntal .u t i\ ity i . of tin . tueh a , ev ety t om bi aon 
jllstilies itself by the mefe f.ii t ot benny alul l . eapmUy li .d 
ami repially true with < veiy oiln i. 

‘The east* i. tln^ .anie with the intc lhatnal fetdin^^ . 
"rhc**ie fesdin?*'., a. fot 1 sample that ot -dumu', ari ** la 
<lirect view of ifitain tact iiUfllei tually eon. tim'd. \*at*. 
the mt*ntal virv\,amt the te»dinp/, vary with U; atppie.. 
the view, and t he tec*lin;y. <li . appeal wUli it. intrlb itu d 
feelirn^ i are thus tlinlosed a^ a '.eiondaiv action ut tiitnd 
de[H*ntb*nt on a prrviom, aititut, dhey dtaie the ifionia 
ntrily of tin* acts of comprehension ainl interpretation 
which accompany them, lUiw dUfrtcnl aic they m thin 
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respect from the physical feelings, which dopencl <liroctly 
on physical causes. Those we cannot escape or modify, 
while the causes remain. Wo must, if we would remove 
the irritation of pain, alter the conditions, or <livcfrt at- 
tention. 

I need not urge that highest expression of spontaneous 
power which is known as choice. The whole* imu'iil prob- 
lem of life turns upon it. Causation, distinctly appre- 
hended and clearly carried through, gives no rot»m for 
responsibility, no conditions for duty. '1‘hese wtu'ds simply 
become a strange, inapt nomenclature put up<m facts un- 
der one law with those of the physical worhl. ’Tlu-re may 
be an opportunity for inexhaustihUr illusions uf spetvh, 
but there can be no two laws, one of things ami one of 
persons, gotten out of the single law of can Litton. 

These two ideas, causation and spontaneit y, have, in 
reference to each other and with each othor, complete 
expository power, when called on to cover the w«uld of 
physical and spiritual facts with which we havt* to do. 
Take, as an example, the two logics, that of induction an<I 
that of deduction. The one is a log, ic (»f facts lu* ap- 
plied by careful observation, the otlu‘r a l<»gjc of idtMs 
admitting of purely intellectual devidopment. ‘ilu'-.r two 
forms of logic arc n(;t to be resolvtal intd <Mch other. b<’- 
cause they apply to two sets of realities: tin* ont% that 
of physical facts united to each other muK'r tin* relation 
of causation ; the other, that (»f mental ct*ncepti»ms t t»hers 
ingby the connections of truth. A purely cledm'tive 
has nothing to do with things or cause's ; it demand tlna’e- 
foi'e, for its cxi)lanation a wholly <Iifferent set <»f relatient 
while the two logics, without exclusicm <»r inclusiem, cov<‘r 
the field of knowledge. 

There arc the same fundamental divisitms implantt*d in 
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We thus see how thoroughly dual is tlie movement of 
the mind in comprehension. We swing from limb to limb 
and so walk. The actual in matter ami the potential in 
mind, the permanent in matter and the variable in mind, 
that which may be known in matter and that which can 
know it in mind, are the grounds of all interplay ;md com- 
prehension. The fixed cannot measure its own fixedness, 
nor the flexible hold fast by the fle.xible <iidy. 

If, with the idealist, we lay hold of dinUictive logic, 
and build up by means of its relations a univer>;«- of 
thought, we have no science. Hotany, zoi'ilogy, j'.eolo;.;y, 
find no sufficient recognition in our system. If, with the 
empiricist, we accept cau.sation, with its logic of iiidm'tion, 
and so reverse the method, we have simiily repi-.ited the 
error in another form. We have in our construction no 
place for philosophy, no room for mental scienci-. .No 
events, enclosed in other events ami a part of tin- gi’i.il 
problem to be explained, can give us either philosophy or 
psychology, cither the final method of com[irehension t»r 
the powers by which it is to be ticliieved. 

We cannot merely a.ssume one si't of itle.is, as those of 
space and causation, and proceed by means of them with 
our work of inquiry: we must allow the correlative ide.is, 
those of consciousnc.ss and .spontaneity, .silently to arise 
over against them, orwe have nothing whennvith to employ 
or to expound our finst assumption. .Space is what it is 
only byits relation to consciousness, wherein it g.iins reco-;, 
nition. Space is not known to itself. Causation i . wli.it 
it is only by its opposition to .spontaneity. .Simply neec 
sary events do not constitute knowledge, nor i.m they 
bring knowledge. There is nothing for them to . orre- 
spend to in that fixed depi;ndence which we l.iiow .i-i 
truth. Truth involves both the mental and the phy-.ic.il, 
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and their CDrrespoiulouce. The eternal antithesis of the 
universe, as it lies in our experience, is matter and mind, 
that which can he compreheiuled, and that which can 
coinpreheiuK that which can ^’ive the material of judg^ 
ment atul that which can furnish the relations affirmed, 
that which can offer the iiiultn" plane of sensations and 
that which can spread over it the up[)er plane of ideas, 
between which the mind is in perpetual action. 

Whili* tlu' two ideas, causation and spontaneity spring 
up at onct‘ in tlie interpretation of human experience, 
spontaneity is likely, in the outsc‘t, to claim more than 
helotu.; ; to it. It is t‘xperic*nce alone that gives us the 
facts and the n.iture of iha facts to whoset intis'pretation 
the mind i i ealled ; and it is by <‘xperieiua\ therefore, that 
wi* learn thi' ,i[)propriate application of tlur primitive ideas 
t»f rtMstm. 'The mind is at first strongly imj>ress(.‘cl by its 
own activities, d'he ear;y commencenumt and interruption 
of its own im»vemeut,s art‘ eonspieuons. 'fluMnind, prior 
to a ililivvnt imphry into facts, reatlily t*xtends this 
impulsive actitju to the wtuhl about it, and t*xplains many 
thini;s by personal ([ualities whm tlu'se are mg present in 
the Shnvly, as ktiowledpxr incnse;es, causation wins 

more ami more prrfi'Ctly its <»wn fiehl. 'l*he perpt*tuity of 
the physical force ; with whieh it hastodtsil impresses itself 
on tlu* mind, ami causation .sprtsuls comuTutivi^ly through 
the entire realm of things. 'The contrast (tffered to the 
miiul by its own freiultim help; this n‘sull. 'rhis freedom 
expresses it>i<*lf in laying liohl of and using [ihysieal agcnits, 
wliile these ag«*nts resp<nul steatlfastly to tin; haml that 
ppMsps them. It is plainly seen that there is no vacillatioxx 
.save in tlu? mlml itself. I nce[)t ion, ehange, arrest, lie here. 
What tlu‘ mind determines hohls fast till the mind n*con« 
sidtTs it. 'The incei)lion of action in the intellect would 
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have no significance were it not for the perpetuity of the 
forces by which it is expressed; nor would this perpetuity 
in turn be significant, if, by including the luiiul in its own 
fixedness, it at the same time excluded the mind from 
intermeddling therewith. In the exercise of will we learn 
that there is something other than will which is to it as 
material of power. The two ideas are applied with 
increasing safety and accuracy along this line of ex[>t*ri- 
ence, till they hold the universe in equilibrium between 
them. 

While these ideas arc every moment j)resmU in e.x- 
pounding and handling the conditiems of lift\ the slipping 
and confused way in which they are appliecl is dm* in part 
to the inaccuracy of language, shai)ed to its purpose long 
before this process of distinction had heeti e«nnpleted. 
The words wc employ in dealing with spiritual facts havt: 
been transferred from the physical world, and <iften ap- 
pear in their own livery, and with the taint of a lower ser- 
vice still upon them. While we cannot e.\‘[>ecl to much 
alter the ordinary use of .speech, st*eking’ eonvonienci* (»f 
expression quite as much as accuracy of tlnaip.lit, we 
ought at least to be able to ilistinguish idtMs so diverse, 
and yet so easily confounded, as ihostr which rule ri’spt^ct- 
ivcly in the physical and in the nuaital world. I'lie mulcr^ 
lying energies in the physical world are forces ; in reference 
to the manifestations which accompany aiul fidlow them, 
they are causes; while these manifestatitms art\ as 
referred to the.se forcc.s, effects, Tlu* laws of enmiec tiou 
are those of causation, and, as involved in f«»rees alrtsuly 
present, arc determinate in every particular of <iuality, 
quantity, and direction. Then? is neither chance, laxl 
dent, or fluctuation. Space is the supreriK! formademettt 
under which these forces find expressiciu. 
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The underlying; efficiency in mental fact.s is mind, whose 
various modes of action are powers. 'I'liis spiritual pres- 
ence is, in reference to its own activities, an agent ; while 
the.se activities are action.s. In reference to previous 
forces and surrounding ctuulitions, this spiritual agent is a 
creation that in coining intt> being takt*s nothing from ex- 
isting cuierg'ic's, and in passing out of being adds nothing 
to them; in reference to the intellectual phenomena that 
arise from it. thisajicuU is itself creative. The conditions 
immediatelv' ojjerativi* on mental facts are, in connection 
with t>ur tlu»n;;hls, premises; in ciumection with our feel- 
ings, incitenumts ; in t'oiuu-etion with our actions, motives; 
but premises, iucitemeuls, uu»tives, are tlunnselves ilepend- 
ent on the miml for existence, and aia,* not, in reference 
to it, tiu! seals iif imiu'lling, forces. 

'I’he laws of eonnection between facts of mind are in 
turn pecidiar to mimi.tho'.e of thoug,ht,(d‘ feeling’, of voli- 
tion ; of truth, beauty, aiul rigjit. 'I'liese laws turn, 

in ol>edi(uu*o, on the sinmtamsuis action <»f each mind, 
d’heir fnldlnient i; involved in no exiNting; forces, but in 
the options ami tuiergji’s <if thong, hi. lien* is the realm 
of the potential and tin* [)*»ssible, <if things tt) bt: hoped 
ft»r ami thing, s to be feared, td thing/; true ami things un- 
true*, of actions which are rig,ht and actions which are 
wrong,. 'riu* form element umh*r which aloru* the.se 
spirit Uid fact*; tbnl expri*s*.ion is lluit of consciousness, a 
realm lh.it in» force* iuvatlcs or can invade. In the.se 
opp(tsite )‘ct correlative* eimc(*ptions ami e«mstruetions, we 
have the earth beneath us on widt h wt* w.dk and t<dd, on 
which our bodies fund Ji us fttcjting.; ami the heavens 
ab<AH* us, g.iving m; air, li;‘,ht, inspiration, the visions of 
life, mortal ami immortal. 

'rin* <!i*.t iitt t ion ; i i Iimma*»e which we have now iiuIU 
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cated as differences that should be made more firmly ami 
held to more closely arc already in our daily speech. The 
distinctness of expression requires only that each tt^rm, 
ceasing to vacillate, shall settle at, and rest in, its most 
distinctive meaning. Language recognizes the retiuired 
shades of thought, it fails only in nt)t holdiiig fast to 
them in all relations. 

The apparent dualism of the view now pnsented is ap- 
parent only. Strict monism implies one priinitivi* element, 
substance, or form of being; dualism *iccepts two such 
forms of being. The pre.scnt experience «»f in*in is dualis- 
tic. His own intelligence is awakeiuul towaril and <lrawn 
out by an external world. The weakness of either U'rm 
is fatal to his development. Any considei’idjle tU-priva- 
tion of sensation, as in the deaf and tluml), arrests or 
greatly limits mental growth, 'rius is all that is affirmetl, 
the manifest duali.sm of human experience. 'Mus iiuali*.m, 
however, includes the constant dependence arid extendcsi 
interaction of thc.se two terms in human Hh*, matter and 
mind. 

The mind seeks and inu.st .seek unity, hut monism is riot 
so much unity as a unit. Unity inc!udt‘s variety as an 
essential term. If the variety disappt*ars, tiu* unity disap- 
pears with it. One primitive element, <»ne iridisiingnisha- 
ble substance, one notion, cauntit lie a stauve <ff unity ; it 
is a barren unit of which the mind can make nt»thitie,. A 
true unit is not po.sscssed of unity, d’he mind must 
either find in it some new division, t»r adtl to it s»»me 
second clement, before it can initiattr any movement (tf 
thought concerning it. 'Fhe first, fnndaimartal contrast 
in human experience, aided and enrichtsl hy a thtmsarul 
secondary contrasts, is this of matter ami mind. 

The unity which lies beyond human experieni’e i , qmte 
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another <iu<'st ton. As inirul al«»ni* is the s<utive of unity* 
as thint;s have uiuty only as relations of are intro, 

(lueecl intt» them, as tht' tliver*H* povvans of tuintl in itanlly 
unite* in the transeeiuU*nt unity tif a sinejt* eNpt*rimne in 
eonseit uisiu'ss. we are not at a Utss to fnul the ituttlitiotts 
of the primitive unity of the universe. tUialism. with tht* 
eternity <»f matter as euit' tc*rm. tit* . troys th** t*\i ainp, unity 
of the* wsnitl as eertainly as its ultimate unit w *l*ran aent 
ami supt'i’tieial eotUlieis .in* tmult*, l>y this view, to hitte 
pt‘rmam*nt ami pmftiuntl harmonics. ‘(‘lie unity <»f tin* 
universt* is ttto fmulameiital ami tar reat hiup not to im 
elmle man)* apparent e* mt railit t i»»n .. 'The l ye that *.et*s 
it must Im* ahlt* to traet* evtails far hat kwarti ami far for- 
wank ami t«» «li*.emn their t tinvei v,em <• in either tiiita tion. 
'Flu* very *.eparatii»n of tieation. tot»Uetl at tiarr»»uly, may 
.seem to he t oufu .ion. The unity we timi i* tin* unity of 
Rt*a*;tut, ttnitiu;* the ime.t tliver .** ami tli .taut ,nn! remote 
thine/; in one imlm.ive ami thortiu/.hly intelh;;ihle tnt»ve- 
mt*nt. 



IV. 


Freedom of Wiu. Empiru’.ai.lv Consiukuku. 

It is not our present purpose to present a^»ain the 
proofs of liberty in human action. Tlu'se proofs are st) 
primitive in their character, approach so nearly the first 
principles of reason, that later cliscussi(»ns <»f them he« 
tween the defenders of philosophical systems <lu not 
often subserve any purpose of convict itui. 

The object wc now have in view is a eonsi(h‘ration of 
liberty as it offers itself in experience, first, in the la’lation 
of the mind to the brain ; anti, sect>iui, in tin* rt'actitm lu*- 
tween the powers of the mind and the pnahu'ts <if those 
powers in itself and in the world about it. if we ut*rt‘ tn 
grant liberty theoretically, should we find its rsvn'isv. 
possible under our i)rcsent experience ? d'his is the tpies- 
tion wc wish to answer. 

It will not be amiss to remind ourselves, in start injt» <»f 
the nature of the intere.sts involvt*tI in this tliscussittn t»f 
liberty. Moral facts are supreme facts in human stK iety. 
The axiomatic principle on which these r\*st in the p^'iieral 
mind is, Responsibility is commensurati* with pt)uer. ‘Miis 
involves at once choice as the indispem.abh* luiulitiun of 
virtue. Wc arc not considering in morals a balaruf nf 
tendencies, but a balancing of ten<I<*neies a dealing of 
the mind with tendencies. No adv<’rse statement at this 
point has weakened the general convictions on which mo« 
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nility pnH'ortls, <n' prosontotl mnrt* than an in- 

gcnious t*v*isiiui t*f tlu-in. VirtUf aiul Itlnaty ti u' ami tall 
t<>t^t‘tlu*r: whatfV'tT tlu’ tnu' Iti .i’*; tin* al .t*. 

'riu‘ sanu* it'latittn lu‘li»n»*s tn ti'itth ainl lihrit). Ituih 
is to Ik* inquio'tl into ami Mitt. It mas lu* at 

taiiU'd, atul it may In* miNStnl, That niMViam nl m| miml, 
tht*rt*ft»rt‘. whit li i; !•» Ik* tKatijut d uuh tin * wmiL id m 
tjuiry, mu d lu* lU xihU* ami puntanrMU , ; hui .t hr at 
liberty to |'idd«* by th»* puirly mtrlhitual law. of 

lopjc. If th»>uy.lit I. m any way aihirittrd t** t»aMa b** 
yoml itst'll it ran iim Imu *,1 .hapo it -s li Itrrlv to it * ta\n 
comlit ioiUi. totulaiou. irailual tual. a *i phy at al ma i 
sity havf mitlun;' to <!•» with truth, I hry atr la. t md 

truths, d'lu* law .* t |o>K .u»' ma law . m ilu. . tin* 

mim! mud imat- l“;;i»a!lv; but itt tin. rr.i, thv- umul 
mu'.t mov ' hi ii ally ii it r. ti» ir.u li rlu- ttutli. Mu- 
impliiati'Ui i* tiiat tlia miml mavraalv lUo ^Kaliva 

ami mi . i th * ttuth ; that rt .liapr . n oun tnov 'uu-hi to n . 
own oljjri t ; that it i . to* , ,uhl that tr ut h t , tin if waul ot 
frt‘oth»m u I . 1\‘ i i*. I .X il. 

'rin* br ant y Mt t h* w-aM involvr , a it!,*' t oUjuiu t i«»ii ot 
liberty and ailivit v. ihou-ii I, . , . bviou ly ^ It autv r . 
fittin*; tli«»u;dtt and t»a liu*' . i uili n d m a bam wholly 
suitalih’ to them. It. pni ant ifnob»» ,, iht !^a^, an 
ideal, ami a Npoutam oti . iuo\rmrait !..wai I that iibal. 
Impid.iou and fou,* aie alu u t-* luauiv. Anr.utiou and 
frt*etlnm ate of it , V. i> naonr. 

Nor, imles'd, do. . tijr plaUi idea of -ei v i» »’ai aem . , tm 

tiered a. man a!w.i% . wdl r* mb i !,u 1. tin. Uoiuai *.1 
liberty. ‘The uoibl i. mad* up *1 f.as^* . that ma^ b* 
useth and of p.iWii. in man trial may U' tie an, It la 
math* up of tin* fi\* d and tie* ll» \d»!e, and neule a tetm 
can Ik* bed ami the %eivtieabie ptoii .. temam, :aatr the 
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case strictly under the forms of empirical ftnvts, aiul not 
only do virtue, science, art, disappear, use also disappears. 
We use things in this higher sense when we shaju* thetn 
to our purposes. We use air not wlu*n we br<.‘athe it 
spontaneously, but when we till our air-brakes with it. 
We use water when we convert it into stc*am in our 
boilers, rather than when we drink it tuuler an t»rganic 
impulse. If the world, both in matter and in man, is 
made up of forces under settletl kiws ot inti*ractii»n, man 
no more uses matter than matter ust‘s man. If we ineliule 
in the natural what is causal aiul fixed, imil in the su[)er- 
natural what is free and tle.xible, the natural can never i>e in 
any way handled or interpreted or useil without the vupfi*. 
natural. Whenever interpretation la'aches either ei»mpriN 
hension or use it must do so by virtue of the ^alpi•rnat ural, 
and in behalf of the supernatural. To these ideas ijf 
knowledge and of serviee the one is iis lU'ces -aiyas the 
other. The knowing and using agent is not at the same 
time and in the same relation a part of the thing knt»wn 
and used. 

Human knowledge and human libtu’ty fundamentally 
planted in this union of the physical aiul ’.piritual. as we 
here conceive them, show empirically two hues n{ limita- 
tion. The first of these appears in e<umeetiou uith tin* 
brain, the medium by which the miiul receives iutlunu es, 
and the instrument by which it commuuitMtes eiuugjes. 
Wc may pa.s.s at once to the extreuu* ctuiclusicm which 
science is approaching, that the nerv(»us sy .tem in man, 
with its great centre, the cerebrum, is e»)ustnu t*'tl througji. 
out with definite lines of inner and outer luovemtuit. 
Organic connections differ frtun mechanical om*s in 
admitting a greater variety of offices, aiul allowing a fr<jer 
substitution of one organ or one method lav anullier; yet 
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dally the cerebrum, in man are the scat of a scries of inter- 
actions which take place between the inward movement 
and the outward one, and are governed by them ; if the 
phenomena of consciousness are simply the accompani- 
ments of these complex actions and reactions in the brain, 
then liberty is lost, not limited, by such conditions. 

The adverse reasons arc many, (i) A very large share, 
much the largest share, of nervous interplay goes on hoih 
in the lowest and in the highest life without conscious- 
ness. Consciousness is certainly no necessary product 
merely nervous interaction, (a) Consciousiu*ss regardcxl 
in this light is from beginning to end a superniious term. 
If consciousness is incident to forces seeking directly tlun'r 
own ends, wc have no more use for consciousness in living 
than in dead things ; no more need of it in securing* the 
muscular activities that follow thought than in the circula- 
tion of the blood, or in uniting the recognition by the eye 
of the characters on the printed page with tlie muscles <»f 
the throat in articulation. If no state of consciousness is 
of itself productive of .subsc<iucnt states of conscitaisiu'ss, 
but all arc alike dependent on underlying cerebral condi- 
tions, then each state of consciousness and the (*ntire 
series of states arc, in reference to [diysical t*vents, supt»r^ 
numcrary results. Between these staters and tlu*se events 
it is impossible to affirm any corresponchuua^ which is of 
the nature of knowledge; or any purpose which this 
knowledge subserves. Knowledge becomes the pniduct 
of alien physical causes, and is itself alien to tho-.c* i .iust^s 
which proceed quite independently of it. (3) (*onsci*ms- 
ncss has been introduced in development, on tiu; con- 
trary, as a new term in a higher life, incidcuit not siniplv' 
to organic relations, but one that .seems greatly to (Wtend 
them and put them to new service. (4) There is no 
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known ctuintorpnrt tjf any pjviai thouyjit in any njvon 
niolocular «.*han‘.t* . i»t’ any luavt- Mth .taiu r. fhr iii -t ami 
fumlanunital strp nf proof in this tinoitiiaj ha. not vrt 
l)t't*n t.iUi'n, I ill* U'hoh/ iln*»‘ry ot v ot t ♦' .pt lu i* ha', not 
om* fxplii. it ta^ t to Mo.tain it. I ho -.i tt .t-. aiv tli-iiint t' in 
tlu'ir oiitor i’« ntdit hnj'i atnl inm r impt** . Mon < ; tln^a^ livi^ 
tics an- ih'liniti’ in thi ir inttor » inultt ii<n . am! ont^r ofttHis: 
hut onr t*\poi irui 4 lors not r\{rml •»! ianmU tstoml to 
any puro nn*nlai .tati- a . tin* t iMuntrtpnt uj a plu' .i« 
cal ‘»nc i'lnhtacit! hrtur-i u tlu-.r tu«» hn*'. i«t m atul 

c'^rt-n'.. Arnnm'nl . lM,,ktni; to an h a ^ ‘Uj. ht a.m ate all 
iitfercma* . h’tiiu in ailiu unit iMoinitl .. 

I biTc aio tuo i.fjitia .trd vh'U » that wo nia\* t.ikc* of 
the n latiofi .a thr pto, r . .r . of pmo ihon dn t.. i»'trlnal 
action. We nt iv ir-.nd t h*an a . .ttu t!y nn id, nt to t rtc 
hral ihan:'.e. uhuh intetv-iie l»r{u, -n .■n.atjjni and 
action, I In . .nppo ation nuph^- . .01 , t an I ^ an -a! t on 
m*ction rav h .pet dSi ^ 1. la d tafe a» ojo pondtnn 
statt' in i oij a Ion .m- . | h* lin - of rtf !* na it ,‘ <0 • . 1 . t int . 

ni.iint.iim d nt th’ ph\ .i» a! Ui»i!d. < n, mav i- ' mi*1 

pure intrlha Inal ai tiutv n . a di .tin. I f MU. und t n . ,Hvn 
l.ivv .. uhu h i . intiodiu ’ I In tu. rn ,.n . .1 nupo .uai . an»l 

inn a nlar 44 t t-ai .. a . tit • inn .u ian i . an m 1> 0 u |. nt a 'rnt 

hetWi-en the '.In-rt ,,f nni a* that h . -n tlj. 05 m . .^nd the 
in .trmmnt jto if. < Jn * hi . upp, . .n s a? ds nnnd a. tnntd 
reci'iv’ . injpie . aon., i.aiej.i?, . fh. m m . oan t i .Inon, 
am* ;t . them, .n pa . tlnni »m m ntt . t , .u . . a dm ; t.. n . 
owtt faMl'.. \V •' ijia\, It u iho.i.i', nn.dil'v thi i •.^ ii'sinti 
opinio.n hv .till Imtln I .npp.,.tfi ' thn tijM i.a iiianut 
inolet nlai date »»f hiatn a» tli' n-t, ..ais onnianmnnit 
of eat h thou dn, feat that it 1. . um d hv • m tma dale * 

of mind, and not hy ant * » ed,^? . n-ation-. lie. e\pm 
.sion ut the theory, ho\vvv*-|, »rrni. to I,, a ^a ak t omra- 
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sion to physical ideas, as no such correspondence can be 
proved, and the cerebral states thus accompanying- pure 
thought would have causal connections neither with ante- 
cedent nor subsequent cerebral states, would he a dead 
term in the material world, and serve no known purpose 
in the mental one. 

This intervention of mind does not imply any chasm in 
physical sequences, any break of relations between sensa- 
tions and actions, but simply the [-jower <>f the iniiul to 
penetrate, and in a great variety of ways to inodif}', thest‘ 
connections; thus heat alters physical setiuences, without 
interrupting them. The change does not lie in the inser- 
tion of alien terms, but in the control of congenital oru‘s. 

Several empirical reasons are urged for tin* strict de- 
pendence of thought on cerebral states, hi insanity, it is 
said, the mind is subverted in its action sinqily by disiMse 
of the brain. But this it should be under either view. 
The mind is dependent for its facts, or supposes! facts, on 
a nervous organism, and an abnormal state* ^^{ tiu* <>rg^an- 
ism may wholly alter the data of thought, 'flu* ([uickiiess, 
however, and accuracy with which tin* patient reasons 
from his premises are often very observable. If tlur sen- 
sor and active jihysical powers are brokem down by <Ii^ease, 
the mind on the one side loses data, aiul on the* other sitle 
the power of expression. Aphasia, or the inability to 
write or utter words, is often offeied as a proof <»f this 
dependence. This fact, however, seems to lo(»k in the 
opposite direction, as the idea is .still grasped in tin* mind 
even when it cannot control the organs of uttc-ruiua*. 

But the experience which looks most directly t<» a con- 
stant and complete dependence of thought on ctrrebral 
conditions, is the sense of fatigue and the waste? of nerve- 
tissue which accompany the action of mind, 'rhis fact 
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requires careful consideration. Under all theories the 
brain is the medium of impressions and expressions, 
and the action of the mind lies between the two. The 
only ([uestion is whether it lies as intervening cerebral 
links l)et\veen cerebral states, to which connection thought 
is incidental ; or as a relatively independent spiritual 
power to which no cerebral state need be set apart. In 
citluu* case the action of mind involves sensor activity 
and motor activity, and this, too, in a much higher degree 
than is usually thought. It is this incipient or complete 
ministration of sensor and motor action of the brain to 
the mind that we regard as a sufficient explanation of the 
fatigue of mental activity. 

Things and words are the counters of mind, and without 
them it can make only the feeblest advances in reflection- 
But things involve sensor impressions, and our acts of 
attention, analysis, and arrangement involve sensor im- 
pressions and motor activities. The sensor and motor 
terms are as omnipresent in inquiry as are the two poles 
in an electric current. Still more, if possible, is this true 
in the use of words, the most intimate and constant 
means of thought. When the words of others direct us, 
they become sen.sor impressions that call for careful atten- 
tion. When we ourselves guide our thoughts by words, 
they are either distinct motor terms or (/unsi-motov terms. 

All accpiisition commences with language and seeks it.s 
constant aid, and as language has definite cerebral terms 
involved in its use and expression, we find in this fact an 
occasion for a consumption of nerve-tissue in all mental 
action. Children, if circumstances admit the habit, prefer 
to study aloud; that is, to aid the comprehending process 
by a full use of its counters. If the habit is inconvenient, 
the pupil will often move his lips without emitting any 
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we are compelled to carry it on mentally, and arc not 
allowed visible counters. In this case the steps arc no 
more difficult, but the difficulty of rctainiin^ them is 
greatly increased. Mere revery, in which the transitions 
are very loose and the terms vaguely given, is restful 
rather than fatiguing. 

It is an ultimate fact in neurology, that connections 
once established in images or in actit>ns. hecoim* increas- 
ingly easy and spontaneous. The power to utter wtuais 
by rote, into which complete memory is constantly pass- 
ing, is plainly the result of nervous and muscular training. 
Literary matter which has just been learnt'tl can he 
repeated but slowly and hesitatingly. A rt'petition «»n 
successive days greatly increases tlu* facilitv* itiove- 
ment, and a repetition at distant perituls very much 
strengthens the hold of the miiul. We often rtauler ahuul 
lines of poetry, giving full .sway to the rhythm, as a means 
of recalling one or more missing wor<ls. The loss c»f 
memory by disease and its restoration by IumIiIi find ex- 
planation in thc.se neural connections. M<»re recent 
occurrences suffer mo.st from this h^ss of rcct»llectiou. .iiul 
the power of memory returns by first reg.ainiu»» more* 
distant events, those whose ce)nnectit»ns luivi* hen-n 
fully established in the nervous system. This ortier c)f 
rc.storation is made plain by the simple fact that mtauory 
is supplemented by vital connections in the* nervous sy‘'.tenu 
of perceptions and of actions with e,ich H el, it ions 

fortified by a deep-seated habit are luenv tjuickly rt*^toree^ 
than those not yet impressed by repetition. We tan also 
thus explain the way in which one twent is fastemsl in the 
memory, while adjacent events are lost. A mminry whit h 
easily lays hold of an idea, but retains witli difficulty the 
precise words in which it is stated, is doubtless to be ex- 
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plained by diversity in the cerebral conditions of language ; 
as much as is hesitancy in speech as contrasted with volu- 
bility. Memory is evidently much modified by the fact 
that it so often involves the physical condition of ex- 
pre.ssion. 

More than one imstance of this kind has come to my 
knowledge. A person, awakened from a deep sleep, has 
recalleil certain thoughts that were present to the mind, 
and also wt»rds that accompanied them.. Giving the sub- 
ject closer attention, he has been sui'pri.sed to find that 
the words tlid not belong to the thoughts, but seemed to 
have been evoked vaguely by them. 'I'he thought-pro- 
ce.ss .stirred the faculties of oxpre.ssion without controlling 
them. In like manner sounds that enter the ear are di.s- 
torted in tlreams .so as to suit the circumstances of the 
dream, rather than the external -fact. Both of these results 
iiulicate a momentary separation between the thinking 
process and the orgairs of expression and perception which 
accompany and sustain it. 

The hesitancy and (lifilculty which the mind some- 
times encounters in trying to’ recall a woi'd seem to lie in 
:he feeble hoUl of the memory on the one side, and the 
nubility of the mind to guide the organs of utterance on 
;he other. 'I’he image of the written word and the sound 
)f the word are both partially present, and both fail of 
)erfect form. Thus one may have uttered yesterday a 
lifficult .sound, and have lost to-day the i>ower of repeat- 
ng it. 

If we allow an exact corre.spondence between cerebral 
onditions an<l pure tliought, we confouiul the distinction 
•etween instinct and rea.son. Instinct is plainly charac- 
erized by a direct connection of external stimuli with ap- 
propriate actions ; the tramsition being, however, more or- 
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less protracted, and united with the ordinary variable 
experiences of life. Reason, under the view now com- 
bated, would be simply an extension of instinct, whereas 
it manifests itself not only as a new combination of 
powers, but also as one that is constantly settinj^ instinct 
aside and reducing it to its lowest terms. 

This theory of an exact correspondence betwe^en cere- 
bral states and rational activity makes no sufficient and 
no plausible provision for the growth of rational powers. 
Cerebral states and cerebral actions are not iiu‘xliaustible. 
If a distinct combination is demanded by each distinct 
thought, and if memory requires the prest‘rvation of tlu*se 
combinations, the capacity of the hniin would In* .stt*adily 
exhausted by its development, and wt‘ slnuiKl experience 
in reason, as we do experience in instinct, limits to mental 
unfolding. So small a .substance as tlur brain i*annot, in 
its molecular states, be the counter[)art of the entire' uni- 
verse in all the actual and possible relations <«f its parts. 
There must be some limit to the (/i.\ri/rsus of reason if 
each thought appropriates a definite portion tif a limited 
power. The theory is unreasonably complicatetl, and in 
that degree improbable. It would also imply increased difd- 
culty in the acquisition of mental power, when tht' facts 
disclose incrca.sed ease. Nor is it any relief to this t*m- 
barrassment to say that the siiecial senst*s, like tlu' <’ye, 
give the mind very complex inqiressions by an equally 
complex organic .state. The image of a landNcapt* is <li^, 
placed by each succeeding image. Tlu* rye i ; a specialized 
organ that has been devcIo{)ed to its present power by 
stages of growth that date back almost to the bt';;iiminjj 
of animal life, and yet its maximum p^wer is represented 
in the reproduction of a single landscape, with very grt*at 
limitation of distinctness of vision beyond the immediate 
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centre of observation. The method and degree of repro- 
duction in the eye and the ear give no color of plausibility, 
but the reverse rather, to the supposition that the cere- 
brum has in its molecular action an exhaustless representa- 
tive and retentive power both in the regions of imagina- 
tion and of abstract thought. 

'Mathematical truth and all exact knowledge lead to 
the opposite conclusion. Cerebral states as physical 
effects can never be the precise counterparts of each other 
in different brains. No truth, therefore, dependent on 
such states could be absolute and universal. Some kind 
of color-blindness would sooner or later show itself in all 
directions. 

The deductive reasons already referred to come in to 
confirm this conclusion of the relative independence of 
pure thought in an unmi.stakable way. No physical rela- 
tions can be the e(iuivalents of logical convictions; and 
no convictions can be merely physical effects. The two 
lines of law arc not parallel, and cannot be made the coun- 
terparts of each other. The conditions of thought are not 
those of force. 

We may then pass all strictly physical e.vperience as in- 
deed giving limits to liberty, and sometinuts limits crowd- 
ing very ch)se upon it, but limits that neverr abolish it as 
long as thought remains. We turn now to our intellectual 
c.xperience in its relation to freedom. 

Mtm start with a balanci? of powers and a bias of dispo- 
sition which are not easily modified or n^sisted. 'I'hi.s 
natural disposition is the result of primitive passions and 
tastes that are stubborn facts by no means to be wiped 
out by a simple choice, nor indeed altogcjther to be rooted 
out by the most faithful and continuous effort. y\ por- 
tion of these proclivities may bo attributed to physical in- 
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heritancc, and a portion to original oiulowinent. I'or our 
present purpose we need not strive to settle the balance 
between them, or even stop to enforce the existence 
the second constituent. The position of the individual in 
reference to liberty is not much alteretl whether his fu*st 
make-up comes to him by descent or by gift, or by a com- 
bination of the two. The stublHU'nness of tlu'se first tt'U- 
dencies experience clearly recortls, 'Fhose wlu» havt* the 
training of children attach great iinptu’t.mce to parentage 
and antcccdent.s and native endowments. ICvcn in the 
earliest instruction these forces make themselves felt. 
The parent and the teacher are constantly awan* in the 
same household of diversities of tem[H'ramc*nts and tastt‘s 
as fundamental considerations in discipliiu*. It is tnur 
that much inore can be done in shaping these haves early 
in life than later in life, hut they can at no time bi' over- 
looked, and will often undo unskilful and even skilful 
labor in a sudden, resentful way. 

It is also to be remembered that the moral inheritance 
of early surroundings and discipline .so adds itself to, and 
incorporates itself with, primitive emlmvinents as tt» be 
practically in.separable from them. Hy the time n young 
man begins to come within the range of his t>u n per umal 
freedom, a composite stream of strtnig currents has him in 
hand. lie need not lose time to intpiiri' Innv he lame by 
his inclination.s, whether by primitivi* emlowment, by 
physiccil inheritance, or hy direct instruction ; to g^uidt! 
and shape these energies, already realized in volunu' and 
direction, becomes his sufTicient labor. Hie limitations 
of liberty are, therefore, very (jbvious and \eiv jpeat. 
They are allied to tho.se of a gunner whose positiiui ami 
piece arc given him. Said an active boy in answer to 
the complaints of his .sluggish companion, ** I do not walk 
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SO fast on purpose— I cannot help it.“ It Ui^ at the 
limitatiotLS of liberty in reference to the* imuu ilMi ui » 
that are to follow" thenu \ve may ree,atd tuHilniti a - 
havin'^ much to tio w‘ith the onteriie; *»t hte. ItHlei*!. 
hasty reasoners often come to thi*i cotu hi atm. 

A ivstrictitm clt)sely ctmeurrent with tlu i oi punuUv^- 
dispositioti, is that of habit. \\h' all botonu' nK t«'a an;;Iv 
uw’arc <if this ri’straint as we atlvance. Wr aie tun am|4y 
hamperi'd by physical habits, but by intt lhu tual one . a! o. 
The lines of thouj.»ht we have talo it up we put ate v\tt!t 
increasing ease, but we are at the saute tttui' titou* and 
mt)re reluctant tt» acce|>t new' iute.. In youth w * weo^ 
adepts in mathematics or i[utck ttt lati’nia'u' . , ttt muldte 
life we discover we liavi’ mueh ttarrowetl the .» p-»w* t , by 
disuse. We have p.issed tlu* point o| iitditi? t* ato' ni 

reference tt» atty class of attaittmeitt-.* atul tiJid them all 
positively tsisy (U* [hi sitivs’ly haid. 

d'he convieti<ms we havs* leaelted, e ,p.s t do/ 
touchin^^^ actitm ami ih.uaeler, pi*t .ouah s^sed. .uid i 
lifjious, thtJU|»h they theniselve . m.iv ha\ -• vt.ea n up la tie 
exercise of liberty, an' still limitation . ttp«.a »t, 1 . a., adly 

is this true if a d(»jpnatie spirit eiitei . mto ibrju athl 
re^fard our o[)iniotis a. Ilttalitii's, What l.anto) .,0. ^a 
Napoleon is eapable of nmch wtiha applu .ilt ai. H, i. 
speakiit'f of wilfidness whivh i . nsilly the u .mt oi v, . d 

ordered will as uniU-d with vfiv pt* tut Id.'-i d 

pow'crs. “ rite stmlied fnm/y ot a iaUulatuj- j. 

without renu'dy, Iteiause it do*-, ma d. p. ud ,4 
numt, but on thv* very f»uttt ♦»t tho mtsdl* »f i*. \i " j 

is true of all ntmtal aitivity in ptop>itti*«u .w i- b -ut 
<!<*<*[) iUtd n.trt’ows 1 hi* Ide lh»w * «*}1 m tt ,1. 4 tr. ' j.'i ,4 

cartoit, not men*ly bi*y<«tul thovtMit, but f.a tlr^ tn .! put 
beyoiid ediservatiott. A ilt*t;matu, inlelirit iln . n a -ms 
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ply open before ii.s one way, it s\-stematically closes up all 
other ways. Dogmatism is a universal h»ss of liberty, and 
most of all in the inner life o( the miml. 

The remoteness of primary principles from the truths 
which flow from them leads to the sanu* result. Most uf 
the discussion by which the current ttf empirical philoso- 
phy is resisted in our day goe‘s ftu* little or nothin^'. It 
lies far out among marginal truths, and can find no accr-{>t- 
ance with minds adversely tlispt»st‘d, and rarely leacls to a 
fundamental renovatu^n t^f thought. A btiy sits uptm the 
bank of a stream and gives his slii;ht IxMt an impulse up 
the current; it soon returns to him, becaieu* the water 
flow.s in the opposite direction. 'The tidal moviunent of 
many minds is something not often compreluauled, ditVi- 
cult to be resisted, and luird to be overcome, W'hile the 
questions involved are ([uestums of oseion. the questions 
arc very many, and the reasons very many, and are arrayed 
like armies. Single nu*n <»r single regjment.; '-f men can 
no longer wage successful war. 

Another restraint which overtakes fosshua ia it ; tin- 
folding, is tliat which arises fr»»m the accumulaliu;; force 
of feelings and of social relations. It is thoa;;ht tliat the 
mind.s of women are less open to the toive tU o-a .««n tlian 
those of men. .So far as the assertion i i tiue, it i . larg.ely 
due to the emotional tmergy whivh i hara< tc-ri/e i them. 
This medium of thought refracts and eii!»>r. tin* bgjit nn 
all pcnsonal topics, till a prt*sentatiou i ; in .ea .il^ly teachetl 
that suits the temper of the in([uirer. Ia»dtt i . lull «if all 
colors, and will yield them all accorcliie* tu «*ar an,d\ving 
prism. Wise men find that in flealiii;; with the fnihles nf 
others they must not exjnrct to n'lnovc' theai, Imi rather 
to accommodate themselves to them. I'Viemb; that un- 
dertake thoroughly to correct each other will .^^oun reach 
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jivcrsion. Rcfnictioris that holoiLi^ to tho very utmosplierc 
of the mind itsc*If must he patiently i)ortU‘. It is far easier 
for those who these disturl>ai\ees of vision in others to 
endure them, than for thost^ wlu» sufhu* under them without 
reeoLpntion to nunovc* them. 

Not only are the feeliim’s thems(*lves very persistent 
forces, all our s«H'ial relations l>econn‘ <d>jective provoca- 
tions to them, reiu‘win)4’ them ctmstantly and with ^reat 
enei'iLV. As wt‘ interpret society t<»-day we interj)rc‘t it to- 
morrow; aiul it acts on us viotu*ously to pc*rpetuate ruling 
impressituis. Ilimce it is not our own c*motional atmos- 
phi'i’t' simply, hut tin* atm«»splu*re tif tlu* world wc live in, 
that i ; unhraidiny; the Iii;ht for us, aiul c«isti!i‘^ sombre or 
bt'illiant c'olors <m tin* ohjtvls about us. 'fo thest? physical 
and intelU'ct ual i“e*itrictions are in In* atlth*d secondary 
ones which arisi* fr«>m their interaction. I)isi*ase, fatitjue, 
old ap,e, success, failure. pre<lispost? tlu* miiul to certain 
judp,nients which an* not easily cast off, Tht! unsuccessful 
man ht*eomes unt rust w(»rthy in his ojunions. 

We eare not to trace these limitations fnrt!u*r, but wish 
rather to iinpiire how they U*avt* the prtiblem of liherty. 
So pisjfoiiinlly ai't’ some iniiuls impr'(*sst*tl with these sub- 
tile and ovH'rwlu'lmin;,’' inllitenetss, that human lil)ei‘ty sinks 
out of all liijcji estimate. Life seems but a painful beatin^^ 
of tlu* waves of the tKa*an by a swimnn*r who must ulti- 
mately sink, ( ’onstrainino foret*s are of the most per- 
vasive and insinualinp, order; they are often nearest us 
when wi* think least of tlu*m, and bind us most when we 
set‘m to ourselvi*s most free. 

Aecumulativt* impressions, like those now brought for- 
ward, retjuirt* ecuTespcuidinij care in the search for com- 
j)ensatt)ry consi<lerations, or they (luite confound the 
thoue.hts. We are too much accustomed to think of 
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liberty as the immediate casting off o{ restraint, aiul as 
efficient, therefore, in the decree in which this is accom- 
plished. This is far from the truth, 'riie value of liberty 
lies in its power to work under aiul with invariabh* and 
permanent forces. If liberty involvaal mobility simply, it 
would lose its possessions as fast as it <;ained them. 'Fhe 
air is mobile, and for that reast^n its distribution <if parts 
has little interest. We can carve nothing out of it and 
record nothing on it. Rcjcks are com[)aratively immobile, 
and immediately they become material in many ftirms of 
work, while their distribution is an impm’tant fact. If re- 
sults followed on after vagrant wishes, choict' would gain 
apparent power, but would suffer immense loss, 'fhe 
thing done would be as <[uickly uiuhme, and the clash of 
choices would be as itlle as the collisions (*f winds. In- 
deed, there can be hut one Aladdin with his magjc lamp. 
He alone must be left to act on thine, s fised and per- 
manent for all but himself. A pair of them wtudd .subvert 
the world, become .spirits with invulnerabh* bodies, wlio 
could settle nothing in ct)nnict. 

The resi.stance which surrounding conditions ofb-r to 
liberty rcpre.scnts the strength and tenacity <»f the ma- 
torial at the service of the miiul, aiul i ; a tpiestitin simply 
of the right degree. If the resistance slig.lit, tlu' g,uns 
arc slight; if the resi.stance is great, tlu* laltur must be 
great, but so also may be tlie results. 

Now the individual and the race encounti*r in tin* exer- 
cise of freedom two lines re.sistamt*; that offered by 
matter, and that offered by the mind it .elf. ‘bhr fust of 
these is, in the .strictest .sense, tlu* cohermice and firmness 
of material. It is the offua* of mind, availing itself <»f 
inorganic and organic laws, t<» permeate matter and hold 
it to fixed and extended .service. 'I‘he most complete 
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illustration of tliis is tho human hotly, ponotratinl in t*vrry 
part with m*rvt*s of stuisatioti arul .ution, arul so htatuniny, 
not itsc'lf inort'Iy an aroiui of tnintl, hut a powmlul in .iru^ 
moat t)f nhiul, npiuMtiit;,*, hy nuMUs (»f it frot ly in iho phy - 
ical worltl. To t*oin[Uoto this ina‘.ttay ot luiiul mat- 

tor, ti» t'^tahlish it «is a sottliHl intcUt'i tual tlynasty, i i u Ital 
wist' nu'n aro aht>ut in iho worh!. Ntnv ntattai>il law ; aro 
sutru'itMitl)' pliant to thought to luaLi* this labor po . .ihlo, 
aiul suftifit'Utly ro^istful to makt* tho p.aiit . of intinito ui»ith 
wIk’ii stvurotl. Mt'U sti<ui liMtci that uu ro wi(»oiin‘.* at tom^ 
plishos nothin);, hut thry ah.o loam that loll an«l paliunc<* 
aro sur[u*isin;*;Iy olTtn’tivo. Tlu' stnstm » not flow liko 
water, hut it tlows like a yj.u'ior. It tan liatilly ho saitl 
that the pliysieal inati-rial «»tteietl the han*l i*t man is m» in 
tractable as to waste liberty ; it has isulu r that tlejpee *»f 
traetahility uhiih stotr i liherty. 

Hut the seeottil line nf r»- -i aaiu e is Olte of I tplal interest 

■ the ri^straint t whii h the lau i ot inin»l on r t o juiinl. U 

has heen fouiul a univet .al om.iI lau.thof u Jr»-r«|tun is to 
^p'ow, wisdom and virtue mmt ptou uilh it. It is the 
same truth u t^ are ( outf^uplat lU;; in th ' hinitattou » fd hh 
erty within tlu' mind it ..-If. Tho ,\;\i tuy -.lips away from 
tlu‘ a'O'Ut unh‘ss the a o'iit ina .tn * him » If .d *0. W hile 
man iiheld liatl; from tho tontmlof th^' ph\ -nal u»a!d 
by' law; within that \\«uld, ho i. t»|!i>dly In Id h.n k hv f sw . 
within hitn .elt, and the tuo ^ot n of i nui a he handh d 
topetlu r ami ma *tc'r<si top^aher; i»th*aui .e th*- movenu nt 
will soon liml arrest. W'lun the mind .tappiatei within 
itself its external foia e i , h* a al »o. ‘I'he rs al t« litre of lib- 
erty, the pividal point of revohitit»n, is ilie aititui of the 
thoughts iowartl tin? truth. 

What do the limitations tif fti'edont whit h ue have 
fouml arising within the mind itself ipnify but this, that 
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the growing points of intelligence and virtue must he care- 
fully maintained? If these are lost, trectlum is lost, 'I'lie 
mind settles down under fixed opinions, becomes suhjtrt 
to an unbroken seciuence of feelings, and acce[)ts the so- 
cial sentiments that prevail about it. 

The one condition of freedom is to maintain unimpairt'd 
intellectual activity in all directimis ttf actitm. This 
alters the horizon, varies the grouiuls of idfort, breaks up 
and subordinates habit, aiul ludds in *irrest the ag^g,ressiun 
of other minds. The mind that ciMses on any topic for 
instance, on that of rcligitui- from fresh intellectual ac- 
tivity has turned down the light bywhiv'h it slnudd be 
guided, and it is only fortunate, tlu‘reli>i’e, that it begins 
to fall into a calculabh' routine of action, that it tloos not 
go plunging on with iu>thing’ direct it. W'heii the biuls 
of a tree cease to shoot, the leaves ma\‘ < ome and j;o for 
awhile with the seasons, but the con .tnicnve liti' i-; ar- 
rested. The limitations of liberty tin not ‘.h.iw tlu^ [it»\\er 
of man to be of no value, but <ini\'' that there art' nu>- 
ments, places, and ways of its skilful applit ation. 

We are not to conceive liberty in men a . a jTgantic 
power, easily executing its purpose; ami holdin;; fa‘4 
results with a firm grasp. W'l' all start umU r eomliiinns 
alien to our.sclves, organic influenci's, edut at i»uial influ 
cnccs, social innuences. Ib-re is a}‘t»nng man biongjit up 
on a farm to hard labor, close eciuiom)’, ami a limit eil in- 
tellectual horizon. Mxternal ciivum .tame, ami parmital 
precept and example have com urretl in tlrt pi umg, tlu' ruts 
in which ho is slowly nu»ving (uuvartl. N»»ne tin* le . ; it 
po.ssiblc that some new activity shall com*' to hi . tliMtedits, 
that he .shall of a sudden ,say to Ins a^toni^ll^d father, on 
the occasion of some new exacUtm : ** I tlo not think so.‘* 
From that moment he may begin to break the ctntls tliat 
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have bound him, and, in the progress of years, get to him- 
self new incentives with a new outlook. Motives have 
force, not in themselves, but in relation to the mind to 
which they appeal. Change the mind and you change the 
motive. When a man thinks to some new purpose the 
chains of custom drop off. Everyman, in his c.^pcriencc, 
is liable to share the astonishment of the father, when his 
son says to him for the first time : “ I think differently.” 
As a man thinketh so is he. Here is a pivot of move- 
ment which no external facts can control, but upon which 
they in turn are dependent. If we introduce liberty in 
human action at this centre of thought, and leave it to 
extend itself l)y a .steady modification of internal condi- 
tions, and U) maintain itself l)y fre.sh ac<iaisitions, freedom 
is reconcilable both with the theory of life and the facts 
of life, and is .seen to be the one significant factor in them 
both. No fixed dependences are possible, st> long as the 
mind can change its own .sensitivities by iiuiuiiy ; and the 
impulse to impiiry is a fuiuUimcntal fact in our intellect- 
ual constitution. 

If there is a slow accumulation of circumstances about 
one which hedg;es the way, the fact is duetto the passivity 
of the mind in the ri})ening of events. If the mind is 
active and watchful, this infinite division of particulars, 
this slow gathering of difficulties, are in favor of liberty. 
By foresight and effort the mind incnaistrs its powers of 
resistance aiul guidance. The problem of life is, indefati- 
gable will at war with unwearied forces -I>ut forces can be 
divided against themselves, and cmlisted on the side of 
will. 

Whilespontaneity exercised in thought — and in this way 
productive of light — is the condition of camtinuous free- 
dom, the condition of the condition is virtue, feelings 
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that turn on and subordinate themselves to the truth. 
If the intellectual movement is not honest in its incipi- 
ency, it shortly fails of thoroughness. It is not light alone 
that is the efficient, constructive force in the green tissue 
of leaves ; it is light and heat. It is not truth ah>ne that 
maintains the vitality of growing points in the mind, l)ut 
truth and feeling. Keelings that are alien to the fact.s 
soon alter our conception of the facts, and so the facts 
shake us off and escape us. \Vc are not masters, l)ecause 
we have lo.st the true word of command. We cannot be 
averse to any truth and yet fully understaiul it. 

Personal liberty is like liberty in the state. Its safe 
possession is one of profound obedience tt> deeply im- 
planted principle.s. It is not, thendure, the less lil)erty or 
of lc.ss worth. On the one side tin? very condition 
of strength is a struggle with (hmiineering temUmcies, 
and on the other their steadfast govi-rnnu*nt umler 
new condition.s. Liberty is a ixwvcmmi fnan law to law, 
each succeeding law being higher, brt)ader, mon; inclu- 
sive, and more fortunate. 

The value of liberty is that it enal)!es the mind frt*ely 
to conform to law. The lilu'rty tliat dtK*s n(*t pass in- 
stantly into law is like the seetl that is not smvn in the 
soil. It a])idcs alone. Liberty that ('(udhuN itsi'If to its 
narrow field, that is content to knit skilfully tn;,»ether the 
past and the future at the one plastic point, the present, 
is not weak, it is well-nigh omnipotiuit. It <mly rt*<inire.s 
long times and large spaces in which to unroll its pow(*r ; 
it merely calls for material of every ortler and th<‘ union 
of every law l)y which to record its w<irk. There is no 
reason in any limitation of liberty why, under the laws of 
inheritance, man .should ncjt in time walk the earth with 
the bounding life of an archangel, govern it with the 
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strength of an archangel, and take home its thoughts and 
feelings to the pure and serene experience of an arch- 
angel. 

The one law of this progress is continuous intelligence 
and virtue. 



V. 


CONSCTOTTSNKSS AND SVACK. 

It is an assertion in philosophy which meets us from 
all quarters, that to think is to condition. 'I'lus statement 
affirms that the mind, in every judtpuent concernin<if 
things, puts upon them some relation or condition. 'Hus 
view of the case follows directly from intuitionalism, and 
is also vigorously supported by tnnpiricism, ICvory primi- 
tive, intuitive idea expresst*s a relatitm or ft»rm <»f some 
order, which the mind discerns as ap[>licabh‘ to tlu* facts 
before it for their rational comprtthonsion. 'Flu* form- 
elements are referable to the insight of tlu‘ mind, and tlie 
phenomena to sensation and e.xperiencc*. judjpnonts are 
the rational products which arise from tho union of these 
two constituents — briefly put, intuitions aiul sensations. 

While all regulative ideas, as existence, numbm*, time, 
may in general phraseology be tc*rmed form-elements, 
under which phenomena gain definite expression, tlu*re 
arc two ideas that in a more narrow and direct way give 
form to the facts they enclose: tliose <»f sjiace ami con- 
sciousness. Notwithstanding all tlu‘ unverifusl assi*rtions 
and the confusion of thought that havtr arisen in connec- 
tion with subconscious phenomena phenoinemi that are 
neither in space nor in consciousness; m^twithstanding 
that there are and can be no terms in our experience 
which establish such phenomena, or make them inteU 
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ligiblc to us; notwithstruuling that the torm itself, sub- 
conscious, involves heterogeneous iileas, llu*se unfonnecl 
images still linger, and still produce inei>herent results. 
Subconscious pheiu>mena are of course phenoiuena, and 
should, therefore, l)e anu'uahle to the imagination. 'They 
must have defmite form, and that form shouUl admit of 
statement, illustration. But all the experiettce td ixwix is 
constructed undc*r two not itms, s[)ace anti consciousness ; 
facts which come uiuha* tlu^ one form are [diysical, those 
which come uiuler tlu^ other fornt are ment»d. 'rhe imagi- 
nation is limited to these two forms; tlu: assertion td a 
third form in and among the f.icts of the wtaid is [u’o- 
foundly unintelU}.»ible. No such tt'nn is known in human 
experience citlua' among mcasurahUr or minute thin|.ts. 
We have not only created our facts, wi? h^ivc i;iven tluan 
an incomprt'lumsihle ft>rnu as nnu h so as if we hads.pt»ken 
of matter without h^cality. 'I'he ;e allegtsl facts, iherefm'e. 
can suhsts've no purptisi? nf explanation, as they art' intel- 
ligibltj neither within themselves mu* in their relatitms 
to tlu* valid terms <if expt'rit'uet'. Wc have in these 
statetnents a remarkable example of the pi»wer td the 
mind to pn^ject a shadow beyomi the regjtni td shadows, 
and to u.se a purely verbal It'nn as if it wete a real <me. 

If wliat has now lu'eit saitl is under .tt)t»d, we have no 
occasion to proci'ed any fartht*r in this direction. Une«»n- 
scions intt;lli*;enct: is inconeeivablt! and unveriliablt', ant! 
therefore prt>foundly unsvrvieeabh' and uiiphilo*ajphicak 
It implies a state beyond all tht' known forms <d t'Xperi- 
ence, an unintelligible statt', and shares to the full thiji 
unintelligibilit}'. 

I havt' now for long striven, with little success, to enforce 
the true naturtr of esmseiousness. It is the primitive, 
unchangeable b)rm.t^l('nu'nt of all mental phenomena m 
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opposed to physical phenomena, whose form-element is 
space. It is, then, as recognized by the mind and used 
in this explanatory way, an intuitive idea, like its anti- 
thetic idea, space. It is in itself a formal element, and, 
only as grasped by the mind, an intuitive idea. 

The failure to sec precisely what ct>nsciousness is has 
led, and is constantly leading, to the m<xst confusing and 
uninstructivc appeals to consciousness aw ciuestions which 
it cannot decide. Any particularly difficult point in 
philosophy, any question of obscure analysis, is met by 
an appeal to consciousness, as if consciousness were, like 
the eye, an organ of insight. We might as well appeal to 
space in proof of any difficult facts in the physical world, 
simply because space is the common form of all facts of 
this order. An appeal to consciousness can l)e wisely 
taken only for the obvious phenonicma of mind ; or for 
phenomena as phenomena simply, which are anirmed to 
occur under certain circum.stances. I can appeal tt> con- 
sciousness for the simple facts of s<rnsations, concc*ptions, 
judgments, intuitions, but I cannt)t appeal to it for the 
validity, the intrinsic correctness, of any of these result.s. 
What notion must we have of consciousness who could 
suppose that “ the solution of the problem of bilateral 
asymmetry is likely to cast light on the nature of con- 
sciousness'' ; as if consciousnc.ss were some one of its own 
phenomena. 

The worst result of this confusion is, that it carriers con- 
fusion and futile a.ssertion into all profound thought. An 
appeal of the kind spoken of is final in this sense only, 
that nothing can be made of it, that impiiry and discus- 
sion arc brought to a hopeless end by it. “ The alisolute 
and final authority of conciousness,'’ “ Tlur trustworthi- 
ness of consciousness," arc ever returning c.xprc.ssiuns in 
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philosophy. The truth is, the mere fact of feelings, 
thoughts, volitions, which are the simple facts incUulccl in 
consciousness, are very rarely denied, and are the starting- 
points with all philosophies alike. Divergt'uce and diffi- 
culty begin with an effort to analyze acts of knowledge, 
and refer them to appro{)nate powers. This analysis can- 
not, in its correctness, he verifu'd by an appeal to con- 
sciousness, which tiffers the complex data only. Every 
reference to consciousness should be to some specific 
power in some specifie form of action. I'hns the truth 
of our analyses and t)f our assertions under them cun be 
determined. 

There are some common methods in philosophy that 
are intensely unphilosophical ; as long’ as we indulge our- 
selves ill them philos(»phy can make but little progress. 
One of them is this blind rt*ferc?nce to eonseitnisne.ss. It is 
a disguised <lt)t;matism which cannot only carry no con- 
viction, but must elurk all succc*ssful huiuiry. Another 
is that previously refernsl ti>, <if offering,, in exjilanation 
of known facts, unknown ones, facts that lie wholly 
beyond tlu: hori/on of human trxperiimce. 'This method 
gives us the* philosophy (»f tlu' uneoiiseious. It makes 
the known depend on the absolutely unknown. A third 
vicious method consists in a simiiU* reduction of magni- 
tudes. A repc'tition in the reg.ion tjf infinitesimals i.s 
thought to exiiound what takes plaet^ in the region of 
.sensible tlinumsitms. Of this inetluul there are many 
c.\'amj)les. Sensibh* ((ualitic’s art^ supposed to accompany 
matter beyond the range of senst% cUsir dtnvn to the 
atom, accepted as a dead centre of fmve, (kmmuiles and 
physiological units <)f infinite eomiilexity, and wholly l)e- 
yond conception, are offeri’d as the cause.s of organic 
structure. Monads, mimic worlds, arc made to hold the 
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secrets of the great world. These theories arc all ele- 
phants under the earth. They crowd thought out of the 
region of the thinkable, and then offer this new mystery as 
an explanation of old ones. Inapprehensible terms, that 
have no reflection in experience, are set up as lights to 
that experience. Experience must be explained — that is 
its terms must be united and related, within its own limits, 
and all explanations of facts within these limits that, in 
their supposititious terms, overreach these limits, are ficti- 
tious and futile. An explanation of sensible phenomena 
must be by sensible phenomena. When wo reach the 
supersensible, explanation stops; and whether we shall ar- 
rest' our processes of thought in Infinite Reason or in finite 
forces, is a question to be answered by a wise, collective 
interpretation of human experience. Whichever way we 
answer this question, the above criticisms are not alteretl. 

There is no more fundamental and fundamentally 
interesting fact than the division of all phenomena be- 
tween space and consciousness, matter and mind. It 
makes human experience from the outset dual, and this 
duality cannot, within experience itself, he escaped or 
obscured. It docs not, however, stand in the way of the 
ultimate unity of thought. We wi.sh to offer concisely a 
few considerations tending to show the unity of matter 
and mind in mind. 

Matter yields us nothing, in ultimate analysis, but some 
form of action, a specific group of forces. Its seiisilde 
qualities disappear, its inertness is found to be an illusion 
of perception, and all we reach are definite, related, 
coherent forms of action. It, no more than mind, leaves 
behind it a permanent, palpable substratum. This fact 
docs not suffer us to .set aside the fundamental inference 
of mind, that effects always include causes, whose nature 
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they express ; but we are guided by it, in connection with 
sensible phenomena, not to other phenomena like them- 
selves and deeper than themselves, but to forces, the super- 
sensible centres and sources of sensible facts. Impalpable 
and permanent forces, arising in the senses as phenomena 
by reactions between themselves, constitute our last term 
'in matter. Though this term is material in this sense, that 
it is conditioned to space, it may still remain true that 
reason has two kinds of action under two distinct forms. 

These forces contain in themselves, as their true signifi- 
cance, the wisdom, the will of the world. If will, wisdom, 
are not here, they are nowhere in the physical universe. 
But they are here ; all recognize and find them here. 
And they are pervasive ; there is no residuum of nature 
or action which they do not order. We do not yet .sec 
their full .scope and inter-dependence, but we have all 
come to the safe conclusion : There is no force which is 
not one of order, of construction ; on whose birth and 
exercise wi.sdom docs not attend. The world is not dual 
as holding elements of di.sorder <,)r of de.struction. What 
have we, therefore, in matter .save wisdom and the action 
which expre.sse.s it ? Remove these two, and there is no 
remainder. (liveii reason and the terms of its expression, 
and we have the intellectual formula; of the pliysical 
world. If we are not at liberty to say that the Infinite 
Reason, like the finite reason, embraces in one indivisible 
act these two terms, thought and the language of thought, 
.spiritual activity and its .sen.sible embodiment, we can 
affirm that this dependenct; is nece.ssary when Rea.son 
addrc.sses itself to reason. Clod to man, and a common 
world lies between them. 

The mind as mind is not subject to space relations. It 
comes under them only through physical connection.s. 
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By virtue of one’s body his physical activity is con 
to one place, but his mind, meanwhile, has the rani 
the universe. He may be intensely interested in cv 
and occupied with them, that arc occurring in a lot 
remote from that of his bodily presence. Motion, t 
fer, consume no time, and have not for the mind th< 
nificance of physical facts. 

The mind in its activities is furnished with these 
form-elements, consciousness and space. Its own 
action assumes one of these at once, and is confined i 
its action in inference and outward construction cal 
the aid of the other, and reaches objective validit; 
means of it. The mind, in its own exjxaaence, is end 
in consciousness. In its constructive kn()wleil‘»'e it t* 
space. Human activity arises in the interact itjn <»f 1 
two terms, the ego and the non-ego ; and the miml 
much at home with one form-element as with the o 
each in its own office, 

Wc make a mystery here where there is no mys 
Wc arc at a loss to understand how the mind, taiclost 
consciousness, can affect and be affected by force's inef 
in space. The difficulty arises from extending tlu: m 
of space beyond its own field. The mind is rt'ganled 
some sense local, subject to space, in spile of tlu; afil 
tion that its formal term is consciousness, and not s] 
Hcncc wc put the question : How can the mind pass j 
consciousness into space? This question imjilics that i 
forms involve in some way local dependences, and 
the mind is to pass an impassable chasm. Hut no sp, 
movement belongs to mind. Fw*) diverse? activitie 
mind arise under two diverse forms, that is all. \V'< 
not perplex ourselves because the same facts are in on 
lation events in time, and in another relatifju thing 
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Space. Yet time and space arc incommunicable. A mo- 
ment expresses a period in time, and is not comparable 
with any measurements in space. Each form stands by 
itself, shuts up in one relation its own facts within itself, 
and is alien to ever}' other form. The idea of transfer only 
arises when we try to put one form upon another ; in the 
case under consideration, when we try to subject con- 
sciousness to space. It is fundamentally absurd to ask 
how mind, whose form of activity is consciousness, can 
move amon^ physical things, whose form is space. It 
does not move among them in the most direct meaning of 
the word move. How can truth, we may inquire, which is 
spiritual, be involved in physical things? The spiritual 
activity is, by a misleading word and image, called in to 
disclose itself in touch, position, or some analogous physi- 
cal relation. 

There would be an insuperable difficulty in supposing 
the mind to act in the same way in space and conscious- 
nc.sS“--to think into si)acc, or to thrust a hand into con- 
sciousness ; but there is no difficulty in supposing it to act 
under two forms in ways appropriate to each, any more 
than in supposing it to act under either form. It may as 
well act indirectly in space, by the mediation of matter, as 
directly in consciousness. There is no violation of forms 
in cither case, and the simple, ultimate fact in neither case 
admits of analysis, and is of the same primitive and in- 
scrutable order. 

We know by what mechanism the mind of man acts on 
the external world, and this fact urges us to think that the 
mechanism, as local, carries with it a local j)resence of the 
governing mind. The fact remains, however, that only 
physical things are local, and that one form does not ex- 
clude other forms — as .space time; though the impossi- 
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bility of motion has been argued from the relation of 
these two ideas — pertaining in absolutely different ways 
to the same energies. We can hear and see the same per- 
son ; sight and sound arc not, therefore, overlapping 
senses. One who could sec and not hear might be at 
a loss to understand how opaque bodies should convey 
sounds. Truth and right and beauty pertain to tluj same 
set of activities; they are not, therefore, inter-penetrative 
ideas. Intcr-changcableness, participation, lie only between 
like things, arc possible only under the same form-element. 
Mind, being without space definition, is no more (.‘xcluded 
from space than included in it. To a.ssert its e.xclusion is 
to imply its possible inclusion. Neither assertion touches 
the case in hand. The .simple question is, Are tlu‘i\? ac- 
tions or modifications of actions referable to mind which 
are physical? Experience answers this ([uestion in the 
affirmative, and there is no more mystery in the answer 
than in any primitive fact. 

The brain of man offers physical conditions of tht‘ most 
unstable, variable equilibrium. This marvellous siiscc*pti- 
bility, sustained and accompanied by the plastic powt*r 
we term life, is affected on its own basis and within it- 
self by mind. Contrivances and self-sustaining physical 
changes arc modified and directed by mind, IIt)w? 
This question is also one incapable of a final answer, 
and if pushed beyond the limit of possible knowledge 
becomes irrational. We can explain method as long as 
there is method, wc can analyze forces as long as tlu*re 
is combination, but when method and analysis are impos- 
sible, when wc roach a simple force in direct acti(»n, or, as 
in an atom, an indis.soluble group of such forces, the tjues- 
tion, How? is no longer pertinent. To rc:s<4ve gravity 
into impact would still leave us an unknown term. 'Fhese 
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unknown terms are unavoidable, and our wisdom lies in 
finding them at the right time in the right place. The 
effort to finally expel them is irrational. The action of 
the mind on the brain now offers itself as an ultimate 
fact, of the same order as the action of mind in conscious- 
ness, and as the action of atoms. At all events no ab- 
surdities, no contradictions, no unusual limitations are in- 
volved in a provisional acceptance of the action of mind on 
and under matter as an ultimate fact. We can bring to it 
illustration, explanation. A fluid may pass through a 
scries of connected and dependent mechanical changes, 
and yet be modified at every stage by an outside fact, like 
temperature. Thus water is an invisible vapor, a cloud, 
falling rain, a ru.shing river, a placid lake —mobile to 
every breath or restful under a solid shield of ice -or a 
creeping glacier. These succcs.sive states, while shaping 
each other, have received form from the invisible agent, 
heat. 

The finiteness of man — the gift of powers and the 
limits of those powers— is found in the movement of 
the mind outward into and among permanent, physical 
facts. Here his powers are made potent, and held fast 
within their own bountls. If the physical facts modified 
by man arc regarded as the instant activity of the Infinite 
Mind, we have monism, a consistent supp{)sition, in which 
both our activity and the activity of (lod are onlered under 
reason, with no unexiilained remainders. Tliis supposi- 
tion does not make matter mind, for the physical action 
still retains its entirely .separate form-element and its 
coherent forces. 

The liypothesis includes the reality of both matter and 
mind. The correctness of our mental processes involve 
the full depth of this division between mind and matter; 
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but it does not, as we are apt to think while engaged in 
establishing this distinction, preclude the appearance of 
mind under more than one form of activity. Mental 
phenomena are not subtile phases of physical facts, for 
they have their own distinct form-element, consciousness ; 
and independent laws of coherence among themselves. 
No more can we concede the reverse statement, that the 
physical world is an immediate product of mind, acting as 
mind in consciousness simply. Physical facts have their 
own independent forms, and their own laws ; and these 
must be allowed to establish the type. 

When the realist appeals to consciousness in proof of his 
own being and of the being of matter, the appeal .should 
be made under the analysis now offered. We cannot 
think without thinking, or feel without feeling; that is, 
consciousnc.ss is the universal form or condition of mental 
activity. Hence consciou.sness, or rather activity, in con- 
sciousness, includes and implies a peculiar life, to wit, 
mental life ; and activity beyond consciousness, activity 
in space, involves another form of existence, that of mat- 
ter. These conclusions are established not by conscious- 
ness as a power, nor by any one power acting in con- 
sciousness, but by the facts which the iniiul, in the full 
circle of its powers, recognizes — the unchangeabh* form of 
its own life in consciousness, and of e.xternal events in 
space. 

The phenomena of matter and those of mind have each 
distinct noumcna. This is the most direct inference of 
mind. But why put physical noumena in ultimate de- 
pendence on mental noumena, rather than numtal nou- 
mena on physical ones ? Because physical noumena 
share order, reason, with mind, while mind has n(»thing in 
common with matter except reason, and reason is spiritual. 
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All that belongs to matter beyond reason arc but the 
means by which reason is expressed. Reason is the con- 
structive idea. Wo refer matter to mind on precisely the 
same ground that we refer written language to man : it 
has no law of construction within itself ; such a law is a 
spiritual element, and must be derived. But if derived, 
its insertion carries with it the entire fact of language, to 
wit, the informing force of reason under suitable signs. 
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Ideas— Primitive, Subsidiary, and General. 

The intuitive philosophy maintains that mind is at 
least an equal factor with matter in the intellectual uni- 
verse, the universe of thought. Our rational experiences 
are the product of the union of two elements, referable 
respectively to matter and mind. In this claim it is in 
harmony with what we see elsewhere. Phenomena are 
never attributable to one term only, but lie indivisible 
between at least two terms, in their action and reaction. 

Matter is the occasion and controlling cause in sensa- 
tions, though the sensations are also conditioned in their 
form, intensity, and governing power by the mind which 
experiences them. These sensations furnish the data, the 
first facts, which awaken mind, and give it grounds of 
action. Reason as reason, as penetrating and compre- 
hending power, discerns, in connection with these sensa- 
tions, the ideas of rational construction and relation 
which belong to them and give them intellectual sig- 
nificance. Sensations as sensations are known by the 
senses only. Sense stops abruptly with the sensation. 
This it completely explains, and it explains nothing be- 
yond it. But these sensations are capable of various 
references and different forms of construction — of trans- 
formation into perceptions. They thus stand in intel- 
ligible connections with each other, and interpret for us 
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the real l)cini; which lies back of them. The ideas b)'’ 
which this construction of changeable sensations into 
permanent facts is reached, are furnished by the reason; 
are called out by the phenomena which rcapiire this ex- 
position. 'file judgment, uniting these tw(^ terms, sensa- 
tions and ideas, reaches knowledge, definite assertion, 
formulatetl ex[)erience. 

Ideas are of three kinds, primitive ideas, subsidiary 
ideas, and general ideas. An idea, as opposed to a per- 
cej^tion and a conception, is an abstract term in mind, 
known as a tlatum of reason, and not of sense or of im- 
aginatit)!!. Primitive; ideas, like those of space, time, give 
the original constructive relatit)ns under which sensation 
passes intt) knowlc‘df*;e. Subsidiary ideas arise in the use 
of prinuuy ones, and turn on tlu; same original insight. 
(,xenc?ral idc'as are the fruits of (*X[)erit‘nct', and springs from 
abstraction aiul g;eneralization. 'Fluy are tlu* final forms 
which knowhfdg,t* is assuming. Sucli notions are those of 
hardm‘ss, color, wisdom, utility. 'These gmuu’al ideas, the 
products of an extended and intellig'ent ust'of c.xpcrieiice, 
cannot arise* without those primitive iilt*as which initiate 
mental action. Oualities, modes of action, may l)e dis- 
tinctly considered and turned into ai)stract ideas and 
terms the moment wt* attain to sensations, on the one 
hand, and int(*r\)rc‘t ing idc*as, on the other, as the first 
terms of intellt*etual activity. 

All experiences may be tliscriminated as real, as various, 
as like or unlike. Later tlu‘se experienct'S divide under 
two wholly distinct f(»nus, thostr whicli occur in si)ace and 
those which occur in consciousness, 'The first of lhe.se 
are united unch*r tlu; iflea (>f causation ; tlu* scccmd under 
that of spontaneity, direct<;cl by truth and right. When 
the sentiment and tlu; physical form perfectly concur, 
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we understand the relation as that of beauty ; while the 
correlative idea of the finite is that of the infinite. 

We have elsewhere given* and fully considered the 
ideas which we regard as intuitive. They are these : 
Existence, 

Number, 

Resemblance. 

r Consciousness, 


Space 


Causation 


Time 


- Spontaneity, 
Truth, 

Right. 


Beauty, 

Infinite. 

In the use of these ideas, the initiative terms of knowl- 
edge, certain secondary ideas arise. It is these wo wish 
now to consider. They may be readily placed among 
primitive ideas, but they express rather certain phases of 
insight which cannot fail to offer themselves anti call for 
designation in connection with the use of strictly primitive 
notions. In presenting the intuitive philosophy, we must 
constantly bear in mind one fact. The primitive idea 
arises in experience, in concrete use ; and, in analytic 
thought, is only slowly distinguished as an ori^pnal, in- 
variable, intuitive term. 

In the application of the idea of existence to the vari- 
ous phenomena of matter and mind, the notion of identity 
at once appears in its various uses. It .springs up, not in 
connection with existence alone, but in connection with 
it and other ideas. Under the two ideas,— or three idea.s, 
existence, number, and resemblance — exi.stencc and re- 
semblance, phenomena arc compared. When the.se phe- 

* Science of Mind." 
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nomcna arc precisely the same in their impressions, wo 
express this phase, that of complete resemblance, under 
the term identical. Thus the properties of elements as 
manifested at different times are identical. This itUuUity 
is that of effects, is an expresi^ion for perfect resembhmee, 
is one result which we often reach in comparismi, and 
have occasion to clesi'piate. 

When we add the i<leas of causation, time, and place, 
we meet with ct‘rtain <‘ffects which are not only the same 
in sensible (pialities, but are coherent in time and con- 
tinuous ill space. This fact, which the mind is pre[)ared 
to recf)ipii/e in its rational force, we ItTin tlio itlentity of 
causes or of subtances, the more absolute identity of inner 
bcinjL 

If we contemplate, in our own (experience, the coIuTcnt 
facts of mind, as vt'rified by nunnory and obstervaiion, 
we statt' thill {)ennant*net! of b(*in‘( in the mind itself by 
the pluMS(', pm’sonal identity. If, under the notion of 
truth, we consider tlu* ap,re(‘im‘nt of two jud|.j’nu*nts, two 
conceptions, two idt'as, with each otluT, we may affirm 
the aereeiiusit as absolute, the identity of reason and 
ihte of rt'ason luuU'r its own unchan{.jeable laws. 

A is // iiiitul is tru<*, that is, ivnr, to itst*lf thus 
bteconies (ht* .substane<e (»f all a . .ert ion. Distinct phases 
of relation, tlu’refore, that I'ain prominence in the lea: of 
primitiv<‘ ideas, and art? expounded under tluan, arc 
covered by this word, icUsitity. 

I n coniurt i( »a wit h ( lu* not i( m <»f number, the analytic: and 
synthetic proce*ises of thoiedit are initiatcal, and the-wholc 
and a-part reappestr (*very\vhere under very vari<*d and 
manifold forms. Matlusnatics is not; the direct product of 
experience; it furnisluss rather I lu? relations under which an 
imderstaiuline' of phyiical thinj^s is possible. Mathema- 
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tics is an extended intellectual solvent by which material 
things assume for the mind new bearings. This is very 
manifestly the relation of mathematical discussion to 
scientific truth in all the later and clearly recognizable 
phases of knowledge. Mathematical conceptions precede 
their use in science, and have a precision and exactness 
not derivable from the facts to which they are applied, 
and which usually can be made only partially to reappear 
under them. 

This, therefore, we believe to be the order of thought 
from the beginning. The notion of the unit, the absolute 
one, forever equal to itself and identical with itself, 
emerges in the action of the mind, as it uses things and 
seeks to understand them. The unit is not found in the 
things ; the things only partially, in varied and symbolical 
ways, represent it. This notion of a unit, with its parts, 
one half, one third, one quarter; and its combinations 
two, four, six, is transcendental, an absolute term in knowl- 
edge, which the mind gains increasing facility in using in 
a proximate and representative way, and under actual 
divisions in things of growing exactness. Suppose a tally 
to be kept of bushels of wheat measured up on a barn 
floor; stones, sticks, apples, potatoes, any thing which 
chances to be at hand, are used. These diverse things, 
unlike in every relation to the senses save that of physical 
coherence, stand each of them representatively for identi- 
cal units ; while the bushels of wheat, if honestly measured, 
stand approximately for equal units. The mind is not in 
the least disturbed by either use, and knows that in both 
uses the arithmetical terms and relations are absolute. 
The merest child is so little embarrassed by this symboli- 
cal expression, that to draw attention to its significance 
tends rather to create than remove confusion. When a 
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boy is asked, How much will ten pounds of meat come to 
at ten cents a pound, if half of it is fat ? he feels at once 
that he is being quizzed by the insertion of this new 
and irrelevant term. 

A unit, itself absolute and capable of being divided into 
absolute — that is, perfect — parts, and entering into absolute 
or perfect sums, is fundamental in number. When this 
idea is distinctly realized, the-whole and its-parts appear 
in a thousand ways in the processes of analysis. We dis- 
criminate qualities from associated qualitie.s, as color from 
hardne.ss ; we carry the discrimination to various forms 
and degrees of intensity, as when we distinguish color 
from color, and the various .shades of color from each 
other. Reversing the movement, we unite things in 
thought that have very .slight or remote or subtile con- 
nections with each other, as when we .speak of one forest, 
or one history, or one lot of goods, or one genus. Thu.s 
the notion of unity gains great extension, and still retain.s 
something of its mathematical force, as when wo .say, the 
whole — whatever that whole may be — is equal to the sum 
of all its parts. 

Mathematics, in the .separation of length from breadth 
and thickne.ss, and length and breadth from ihickne.ss, 
gives an example of transcendental analysis in the use of 
the notion of numl)er. ICvery form of analysis and .synthe- 
sis is su.stained by this notion of a unit, a unit which does 
not lo.se its mathematical force no matter how tenuous 
may be the connections to which it is for the moment ap- 
plied. One lot of goods, one .shade of color, one thought, 
still add up as three conception.s. 

Unity, plurality, tf)tality, in all the phases of their u.sc, 
arise under the notion of number, and all conception.s ap- 
proach exact knowledge in the degree in which the abso- 
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luteness of the unit is found to be applicable to them. In 
space and time, in which we are dealing with forms and 
divisions as pure and complete as those which pertain 
to number itself, we secure an exact knowledge of tran- 
scendental relations. The actual as actual docs not hold 
the transcendental, yet the transcendental may find, and 
does find, partial symbolical expression in the actual. Wc 
may reach the properties of curves from figures which 
only suggest the true construction. We can pass from 
the imperfect to the perfect, the sensational to the tran- 
scendental, by awakening the intuitive reason ; we can 
drop from the perfect to the imperfect, the ideal to the 
real, and carry with us the force of a pure movement. If 
we add to space and time existence and causation, we 
find occasion for the subsidiary ideas of position, motion ; 
giving rise in connection with experience to inertia, mo- 
mentum. 

Under causation .such ideas as substance, action and re- 
action, permanence, change, at once appear as sul)sidiary 
notions to the primary one of cause and effect. This idea 
leads immediately to the division of the worhl of e.xi.s- 
tences into phenomena and noumena, cpialilies and sub- 
stances, effects and causes. Every thing becomes dual, 
with a phenomenal form and an inner force. Oualitit*s arc 
thus the qualities of substances, manife.stations the mani- 
festations of forces, experiences the experiences of minds. 
Real being underlies and sustains phenomenal being. This 
is the result, if wc regard the present moment. If wc take 
into consideration the past and the future, then the pre.s- 
ent is a portion of the stream, sustained by what has gone 
before it, and itself su.staining what is to follow it. Not only 
do causes accompany effects ; causes .serially sustain eacli 
other, and pass into each other in time. Thus we have 
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the subsidiary ideas of stability, perpetuity, change, inde- 
structibility, equilibrium. 

When \vc come to spontaneity in mind, the idea at once 
gives occasion to the distinctions involved in potentiality, 
actuality, and, as in contrast to causation, in freedom, ne- 
cessity, fate. The word, chance, if exactly used, expresses 
equally an effect without a cause or an action without an 
agent, and so finds as a fact no place in human experience. 
It gains a modified meaning when we designate by it 
effects and actions whose causes and motives arc discon- 
nected from the causes and motives for the moment un- 
der consideration. Chance is thus the accidental interrup- 
tion or modification of one series of events by another 
scries. 

Having the idea of truth, we find occasion at once 
to distinguish statements as affirmative and negative, uni- 
versal and particular. In the use of the ethical idea, that 
of right, we reach immediately tlu^ notions of duties, 
rights, justice, benevolence. These cover distinctions in 
ethics which find explanation in an experience arising 
under the ultimate law of conduct, right. 

By primitive ideas, we understand those absolutely 
simple notions which the mind brings forward to the facts 
of c.xperience as essential for their immediate comprehen- 
sion ; by subsidiary ideas, we understand those ideas in 
which we recogni/.e and mark some especial distinction or 
phase of thought which arises under primitive ideas, and 
calls for attention ; by general ideas, we understand those 
concepts which are the result of an analysis of e-xperience, 
and which express a (piality or group of ([iialities, a rela- 
tion or group of relations, among things and events. The 
general idea is based on experience, expounded in connec- 
tion with primitive ideas ; the subsidiary idea is based on 
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intuitive notions, and expresses some form or phase of their 
application. Intuitive ideas arc conditions of an analyzed 
experience, rather than the products of such an experience. 
Primitive ideas initiate the movement, subsidiary ideas 
serve to extend it, and general ideas express its results 
in empirical knowledge. Subsidiary ideas, like identity 
personal identity, justice, are liable to be placed among 
primitive notions, and so to confuse philosophy. It is 
against this result that wc wish to guard. 



VII. 


The Fundamental Relations of Logic. 

Our primary judgments arc formed by the union of facts 
of the senses with those ideas which the reason of man 
brings to them for their apprehension. Later judgments 
often arise from previous judgments. New judgments 
are reached by combinations from those already formed. 
This process is that of reasoning, and is the chief subject 
of consideration in logic. The forms of reasoning and its 
fundamental connections are discussed in logic. 

The form of proof may, however, be present when the 
judgments themselves do not arise in dependence on each 
other, l)ut individually. These statements, The drawer is 
in the table, The book is in the drawer, Therefore the 
book is in the table, expre.ss facts of the .sen.ses in the form 
of a syllogism. They do not, by virtue of this formal 
relation, become reasoning ; or lay the foundations of 
proof. The esscintial fact of reasoning is that the conclu- 
sion re.sts in the mind on the truth of the i)remises. The 
nature and validity of tliis relation in proof is the topic of 
logic. Information that is thrown into the form of logic 
does not thereby bercome logical. It is logical only as it 
involves inference, only as inference is its essential charac- 
teristic. The proof or testimony of our senses is not 
dependent on logic, or discu.s.sed by it. 

Inference lies between ideas and between events. As 
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logic is a discussion of relations of thought, pure logic in- 
volves these relations simply, aside from the special terms 
under which, in any given case, they fiiul expression. 
Pure lomc considers this relation of inference as it lies 

o 

between formal terms of defined value ; applied logic con- 
siders the relation as it lies between things, events, and is 
modified by their special conditions. The one is a logic 
of transparent ideas, the other a logic of oiiatpio events. 

The mind has certain pure ideas which it can t‘xtoiuledly 
develop in the relations they involve, with no refcTence, or 
only an indirect reference, to experience. These ideas are 
evoked by experience, and assume clear form in connec- 
tion with it ; but once fully present to the mind, they can 
be unfolded in a region of speculative tluuu‘;ht that tran- 
scends experience. They bring interprtdatioa to experi- 
ence quite as much as they receive it from ex[Krrience. 

The one great o.xample of this form of reasoning is 
mathematics. The fundamental notion on which it pro- 
ceeds, is that of equality. The e( [nation is its typical 
form; equality and inequality are its com.tant assertions. 
Equality is involved in number, aiul numbfi* is a [u-imary 
relation which reason brings to the ai^jireluaision of thing^s. 
That one equals one is the fundaaumtal numerical con- 
ception ; it quickly comes to the surface in matluuuatieal 
thought, is incapable of farther exi)Iaiiat ion, and brings 
light to all kindred relations. The notion <.f this ab:.olute 
oneness or equality of units exists long before it fiiuLs any 
approximately successful ap{)lication to ihinj^s, and is the 
very ground of that application, hapiality is nevtT in the 
senses in any absolute way, no matter how carefullyour 
methods of measurements may have been perfectcnl ; while 
its absolute character in the reason is the constant condi- 
tion and provocation of this increasing exactness of our 
practical estimates. 
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Six oxen and six oxen make twelve oxen. Six oxen 
must be equal to six oxen as a condition of this statement, 
and each ox must, in numerical force, be cquid to every 
other ox. But as no ox is, in any empirical way, the equiv- 
alent of any other ox, it is plain that it is not an empirical 
fact that is stated in the [)roposition, six oxen and six 
oxen ec[ual twelve oxen. The mathematical force of the 
fact is, simply, 6 ‘"I” 6 = le ; and the empirical force of the 
assertion is that each ox may, in our experience, stand 
for one. 'bhe ine([ualities between things, even their 
entire diversity of nature, does not prevent their enu- 
meration together; on this condition, however, that all 
empirical c[iialities are overlooked, and that each thing 
assumes a purely typical force identical with that of every 
other thing. We may thus tally our measurements with 
any thing at hand, taken separately or mingled. This use 
of numbers is purely symbolical, and all that is requisite 
for the convcnicmce of the symbolic process is that each 
thing shall have physical coherence, and so not lose its 
representative power. This fact has led Prof, jevons to 
say that number is the emi)ty form of difference.’' 
Not .so. d'he euq)ty form of difference,” or coherent 
diversity, is a condition of its practical application, but 
does not in any way e.xpress the nature of number. This 
cannot be crx[)re.ssed save in and by number it.self. It is 
a notion of a simple and primitive order, and admits of no 
explanation l.)eyond that of the itisight which reaches it. 
The miml early recognizes this identity of units, and is not 
in the least confused by the diversity of the things which 
stand for them. It is no more disturbed by the variety 
of things which retain the tally, than it is by the uniform- 
ity of the metallic counters which cxpre.s.s different 
charges at a restaurant. Symbolism, rcpre.sentation, sub- 
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stitution, arc processes native to the mind. Later, 
however, when the mind undertakes to make these mathe- 
matical relations the counterpart of actual ones, it finds 
occasion to struggle long and hartl with the obstinate 
inequality of things, overcomes it but partially, and corre- 
spondingly loses the force of proof in all statements 
concerning facts. 

The idea of number, involving the absolute oneness in 
value of units, is capable of extended apjilication in con- 
nection with other ideas as pure as itself, those of space 
and time. In the relations of space, assumptions may 
proceed to any degree without measurements, or any fixed 
units of measurements, and the relations of lines, surface.s, 
solids, may be indefinitely discussed with no estimate of 
any actual line, surface, or solid whatever. It is not things 
but relations that are under consideration. I'he last step, 
that of measurement, is not called for till we luulertake to 
pass from abstract relations to the concrete facts uiuler 
them. The relation of c<iuality can also be discussed in 
connection with time, by assuming an exact numerical 
expression of forces and motions, and combining; these 
under pure hypothesc.s. The correspondence of these 
hypotheses to the facts about us is a matter t»f the utmost 
interest, but is not necessary to the logical validity of our 
conclusions. The one relation assumed and discussed in 
mathematics is that of c<[uality, and this rt'sts on the no- 
tion of number as bedded in the reason of man. 

The processes of reasoning in mathematics are lu^t so 
much deductive as productive, 'fhe definitions of a circle 
and of a parabola do not contain the propertii‘S of tlu?se 
curves as a latent fact in the mind waiting distinct dtwel- 
opment No understanding of the nuraning mer<*ly of 
these definitions, or of the axioms to be used in unfolding 
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these curves, can disclose their properties. Under the idea 
of equality we proceed from relation to relation, from prop- 
erty to property, till we attain the accumulated knowl- 
edge of this branch of geometrical discussion. This notion 
of equality gives, at each step, the conditions of new com- 
binations, and these combinations are fresh truths, reached 
along this one relation that binds them together. No one 
of these contains the remainder, though all stand in de- 
pendence on each other, and on common conditions. 
When we make this relation of dependence, typified by 
an arch, ccpiivalent to that of comprehension, typified by 
the logical circle, we are being misled by a figure. The 
mind moves forward in mathematical proof to strictly 
additive conclusions. The process is one of production. 

Applied logic deals with things; more especially, in the 
form of events, the manifestations of properties, forces, 
powers. I'he controlling idea under which events in the 
physical world are united, is that of causation ; it is, there- 
fore, uiuler this idea that we reason from one event to 
another. When this reasoning is modified by the idea of 
spontaneity, acting under the laws of truth and right 
which belongs to persons, it is not essentially altered in its 
logical character. K.xperience interprets spontaneity for 
us, precisely as it interprets causation, by a jiartial appre- 
hension of the conditions of action. Under the idea of 
causntion we have occasion to infer effects from causes 
and causes from effects; under that of freedom, actions 
from persons and persons from actions, by terms of resem- 
blance which we owe to experience. From the apparent 
agreement of causes we infer agreement of effects, and 
from likeness of personal relations we anticipate likeness 
of actions. The notion of causation expounded in the 
a.xiom, every effect must have a cause, is explicit and 
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complete within itself, and a sufficient foundation for ex- 
act truth. The doubt which attends on induction arises 
from the practical obscurity and complexity of causes 
and of effects, and the impossibility of any complete 
empirical knowledge of them. The causes with which 
we have to do have a range of efficiency and suffer 
modifications quite beyond our scope of successful in- 
quiry. The properties of elements we may determine 
with considerable exactness, but the complexity of forces 
and conditions in the ordinary events of life is much too 
great for exact knowledge. We have, therefore, great 
difficulty in tracing causes in their effects, in referring ef- 
fects to their causes, and .so in rea.soning from one event 
to another. The cmbarras.sment does not lie in any want 
of certainty in the underlying connections, hut from our 
inability to fully grasp the facts before us, to understand 
the phenomena with which we are dealing. 'I'wo men of 
similar circumstances and constitutions fall sick of the 
same disease. They are both treated in the .same way. 
One dies and the other recovers. Or they are treated in 
different ways. Both die, or both recover. The treat- 
ment stands in some relation to these results, but in what 
relation? It is impossible to an.swer with certainty, be- 
cause of the great variety of causes and effects, direct and 
indirect, that are hidden under apparently similar states 
and similar results. Causes and effects are not isolated, 
arc but obscurely disclosed in .sensible cpialities, and rarely 
admit of definite statement in (juality and cjuantity. The 
election of life and of death arc as obscure to us as Pha- 
roah’s treatment of his butler and baker respectively. 

In a much more simple ca.se, we reason from the appear- 
ance of iron to its strength, or from the treatment in which 
a given rod of iron has been subjc:lv,d to it.s tenacity. Wc 
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still fail to be able perfectly to interpret appearances, or 
so to trace processes in their results as to reach our con- 
clusions in individual cases with absolute certainty. In 
all reasoning under causation we are not proceeding from 
a direct insight into causes, but from a more or less vague 
discrimination of causes and effects, a more or less unsafe 
interpretation of them by sensible qualities, aiui a hesita- 
ting reference of these to each other. We reason from 
terms we have not mastered to other terms no more com- 
pletely understood. In dealing with persons our appre- 
hension of the impulses operating, whether those of appe- 
tite, passion, interest, affection, truth, is often very partial, 
and our embarrassment is accompanied by an etpially per- 
plexed reasoning from superficial resemblances interpreted 
by expericuice. 

This is the nature of inductive reason. Its fundamental 
axiom is that of causation, but this notion isapi>lit*d under 
the idea of resemblance to pnanises only jjartially under- 
stood by us. ddie lof»;ical proct‘.‘is which g'uitits inductitju, 
must be distinguished from the exaniplt*s and experiments 
which diri'ct and correct its conclusions. If we .simply 
learn tlu! propt;rtit^;i c)f metals by trial, tlur results rt*aclu'tl 
are not those of reasoning, but those; of (/bservatiem. 
While ob.servation in induction must y^uidir and must con- 
firm inference, it itself must be mon; <»r less guided by 
inference;, and it .should furnish grounds for still furtlua* 
inference;. Observation livasure’s uj) its truths in the; 
same bundle with those of redlectit)!!. The; twe> dass«*s e)f 
truth are, howt‘ver, rederrabh; to diffeu'emt powers. A 
logical process, complete within itself, cannot t*scapt^ in 
its application to things, the uncertainty of i>re;mises in- 
cident to our limite*d powe*rs of observation. lle*rein is 
the gist of our difficulty in induction. We frame our 
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premises under the idea of resemblance, and resemblances 
are obscure and changeable terms. 

In induction we reason from example to example, the 
proof gathering certainty by the multiplication of exam- 
ples. If wc thoroughly apprehend any one e.xample, the 
relations it establishes can be carried at once to all like 
examples, equally well understood. The multiplication 
of examples is not for the sake of the steps of proof, but 
for the better elimination of obscure modifying circum- 
stances. Dealing with elements like oxygen, carbon, we 
expect that their interactions will be invariable ; but if 
we are considering tlie effects of o.xygen in a comj)lex 
organism, like the human body, we are not sur[n*ised at 
a variety of results. A multiplication of examples, as in 
testing the strength of timber, enables us to reach an 
average result ; or, as in observing the cpuilities of differ- 
ent species and varieties of timber, to estimate the signifi- 
cance of sensible qualities. In induction we strive under 
the notion of causation to establish a general truth, to be 
applied under facts diverse from each other, and diverse 
in different degrees and ways. Our conclusions have, 
therefore, a varying force, according to the nature of the 
agreements involved or assumed in the premise's. 

When we deal with men, wc not only have to do with 
blind impulses, but also with personal insight into the 
laws of truth, of beauty, of right. Actions in these new 
directions, notwithstanding their spontaneous character, 
arc not less calculable than those which depend on causa- 
tion. Rational action gives to itself, in the perception of 
truth, beauty, and right, laws of high, concurrent cpiality, 
and the conduct of men would be peculiarly intelligible, 
if uniformly based on these impulses. Our difficulty in 
predicting human action docs not arise from its freedom 
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under laws of reason, but from its want of obedience to 
these laws, and from the semi-physical and confused in- 
centives which take their place. The entire field of 
human action is changeable under the different degrees of 
intelligence and of virtue which enter into it. Inferences 
which have to do with human action differ from those 
which have to do with things, in adding, as a further 
modifying connection, the notion of spontaneity, acting 
under its own laws ; and in offering new complexities 
to the causes operative in conduct. This unmeasured 
volume of human life, combining in its flow so many 
streams, is simplified in part by our deeper insight into 
motives as contrasted with causes, by the strong assertion 
of single motives, and by the increasing uniformity which 
truth and right V)ring to human conduct. Spontaneity is 
often objected to as if it were the introduction of a chance 
element into action. On the other hand, the self-defined 
and self-enforced laws of truth and righteousness arc the 
most transparent media of any with which we have to do. 
The liberty of virtue is exercised in the discernment and 
application of the plainest law of human life. 

In induction the permanent underlying idea is that of 
causation, united in man with that of siiontaneity, while 
the varial)le interpretation on which each argument is 
actually resting proceeds under resemblance. Resem- 
blances arc the changeable terms in which causes offer 
themselves to our consideration. 

The last form of logic is that of deduction. It arises 
from the e.xtension and ap])lication of ideas, of hypotheses, 
and of general truths. The connection of thought is that 
of identity. What has been affirmed has been affirmed ; 
A is y?. d'luj coiudiision is contained in the premises; a 
full apprehension of the premises carries with it the con- 
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elusion. This logic is the logic of interpretation, as 
opposed to pure logic and applied logic, the logic of 
mathematics and of induction. As wc have not sufficient 
insight to reach at once all that our major premise con- 
tains, we analyze it in a minor premise, and gather in 
distinctly the result of the analysis in the conclusion. 
This is the appropriate office of the s5dlogism. The rela- 
tions of the syllogism can all be expressed to the eye in 
circles, which include or exclude each other in whole or in 
part. The final affirmation turns on the degree of inclu- 
sion involved in the two previous ones. 

A good illustration of the development of ideas is found 
in that of causation. Every effect has a cause, is the sim- 
plest statement of this notion. From this axiom of the 
reason there follows: Like effects have like causes; like 
causes have like effects. F-ach effect has but one cause ; 
each cause has but one effect. Nature is uniform in its 
action. The same effect, it is said, may have different 
causes. This is popular rather than scientific lan<:fuage. 
The canon of agreement in induction is thought not to 
furnish absolute proof. While two or more instances of the 
same result may have but one circiimslancc in common, 
that circumstance is not thereby shown to be the cause of 
the result under consideration. Suppose that we have 
A B followed by a If, and A C by a c ; it might at first 
appear that A must be the cause of a. It is, however, 
conceivable that a may have been due to B in the first in- 
stance and to C in the second. This consideration, it is 
plain, vitiates the reasoning.’’ ** A particular kind of food, 
whatever else I may cat or drink, or howew'cr various the 
accompanying circumstances, invariably makes me ill. It 
is still possible that on each of two, three, four occasions 
the unfavorable consequences have followed from other 
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viands.’’ This estimate of the force of the causes is 
practically correct, though theoretically wrong. The 
theory puts the conditions with an exactness which prac- 
tice docs not enable us to attain. Our causes are not 
represented by A B C, and our effects by a b c, but rather 
by X y Zy X y z. We know neither the number nor the 
limits of our causes or our effects. What we term the 
same effects, arc the same only in a superficial way. We 
may speak of sickness and of death as if they were in 
each case the same result. They may be very different 
results. Death as an identical result in two distinct cases 
can accrue only from identical causes. The same result, 
using language with exactness, is not attributable to dif- 
ferent causes. If it were true that a can be referred to B 
and to C, the relation of causation would be destroyed. 
The e.xact dependence of the effect on its own cause, is 
the gist of the idea. If different causes can produce the 
.same effect, or different effects be referable to the same 
cause, then there is .something either in the cause or in 
the effect which docs not api)ear in its correlative, and .so 
far the relation is lost. If either more or less is found on 
the one side than appears on the other, causation has, to 
that degree, failed. Nature is uniform, because of this 
.stubborn ecpu' valence. In.stead of explaining the weak- 
ness of the canon of agreement, as we should have done, 
by the uncertainty of the terin.s, we have admitted an 
idea fundamcmtally subvensive of the relation under con- 
sideration the idea that the .same effect may have two 

diver.se causes. Our formal .statement would he A B X 
followed by a A B C X followed by b c ; b may then be 
referable either to B or to -V. 

The canons of inductive logic, agreement, difference, 
variation, offer all of them deductive conclusions under 
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the law of causation. The only reason why the results 
reached in proof under these canons are not as exact as 
the canons, is, that our knowledge of the events expounded 
is not so complete as to make the method safely applicable. 
We have no such causes as A B and no such effects 
as a b c. 

Oddly enough inductive canons are simply deductive 
conclusions under the notion of causation. Actual induc- 
tions under these canons involve another more variable 
and more difficult relation, that of resemblance. That to 
which our attention is chiefly drawn in inductive logic, i.s 
deductive reasoning. The peculiar difficulty of induction 
lies farther back in determining causes from the marks of 
causes, effects from the marks of effects, and compelling 
the two to take exactly their appropriate place in our 
formal proof. We know the place to put what we have 
in the argument, but we do not know e.xactly what we 
have to put there. 

Illustrations of the deductive expansion of hypotheses 
arc constantly found in natural .science, as, for c.xamplc, 
in the wave theory of light. Some sciences, as that of 
political economy, are made to rest extciuledly on hypo- 
thetical statements, that approximate the facts to be con- 
sidered, without exactly conforming to them. Thus the 
psychological principle which .supports political economy, 
is the assertion, that all men will .seek the largest returns 
with the least labor. This is a very general truth ; .so 
general, indeed, that many .safe conclusions can he made 
to rest upon it. It is not, however, a universal truth. 
Ignorance, prejudice, custom, convenience, conviction, 
will interfere with it in various ways and in various cle- 
gree.s. Yet it remains of great importance to trace facts 
as far as they come under the fundamental law of self- 
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interest. In like manner, by overlooking^ the complexities 
<^f actual life, and by tracing^ leadinij relattons, we may 
reach many truths in morals. Yet, what is demonstration 
in theory may become uncertain proof in practice, and 
the mind be left to creep alonj^ a path whose direction it 
knows, but whose next step it hardly sees. 

The third field of deduction is the application of princi- 
ples established by iiuluction. If the inductive assertion 
and proof were fully and constantly present to us, we 
should have no occasion for these inferences of expansion, 
but the inductive assertion is not before us in its full 
scope. We may have accepted the principle on authority 
with little knowled^'o of the cases included under it. We 
may have forg’otten the raURc of the principle when we 
have reached it inductively; or we may have satisfied 
ourselves with a small [lart of tlie inductive proof, and be 
ready to pass over the remainder dialuctively. In any of 
these cases we havt? occasion to expand the principle to 
its limits, 'riiis e.x[)ansion R'ives the fundamental canon 
of the syllogism. What is affirmed <^f a class may be 
affirmed of every member of that class. 

In the first of these three forms of proof, as now pre- 
sented, we are tlealin^^ with perftadly pure thoug;ht-re- 
lations. We advance from <»ne pijsition to another on the 
i(round of the essential truth <if eaeh under the idea of 
c([iiality. 'riiis reasonintj; we have teniu'd production, and 
it stands by itself in its p^overniim idea, and in the <!Xtent 
and boldness of its results. In the second form of infer- 
ence we are dealin*i with facts under thcj interpretation 
which the mind necessarily l)rin}»'s to them, to wit, that 
they arc the product of forces and powers. These forces 
and powers we reach and reason from under their mixed 
and obscure phenomenal expression in resemblances. Un- 
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able to fully apprehend or exactly to measure these re- 
semblances, we are rarely quite certain of the forces with 
which we have to do. The certain and the uncertain are 
mingled in every way and in every degree. In induction 
we reason from the particular to the particular, and from 
the particular to the general, along a line of more or less 
obscure sensible impressions. In the last form of reason- 
ing we accept our premises as true, and then proceed to sec 
what is involved in them. Here we have a logic which is 
pure in method, but is often xiiodificd in force by the rela- 
tion of its premises to the facts which they are intended 
to cover. The value of the conclusion must turn not 
simply on the correctness of the reasoning, but also on 
the correspondence of the idea, the lu'pothesis, the prin- 
ciple, with the facts of life. An absolute element enters 
into the laws of the syllogism, and an empirical element into 
the profitable framing of the major and minor premises so 
as to reach a practical conclusion. 

In pure logic, we deal with an absolute relation, that 
of equality between absolute ideas. In applied logic, 
we deal with the shifting phases of resemblance between 
things and persons, and so anticipate events. In the logic 
of amplification or interpretation, we have to do with the 
content of conceptions, but frequently of conceptions 
which have been shaped as a more or less partial or 
uncertain cxprc.ssion of the facts. These conceptions 
wc unfold under the ruling idea of identity, 'flie truth 
reached is more or less absolute according to the nature of 
the premises. These forms of logic in reference to each 
other may be termed pure logic, applied logic, and mi.xed 
logic. The ideas of equality and identity admit of demon- 
stration, that of resemblance does not. While the tlirce 
are not confined, in order of rise and use, to the order 
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here indicated, yet this is their prevailing dependence. 
The three forms arise respectively under the three pri- 
mary ideas — number, resemblance, existence. A is A , — the 
fundamental condition of the deductive syllogism, — is only 
an expansion of the assertion A is. Existence, then, yields 
the identity involved in deduction. Number contains the 
equality of production; and resemblance is the interpreta- 
tion of induction. 



Universality ok Law, 


The thought of modern time is characterized by the 
firm hold which a few conceptions have gained on it. 
Among these is that of law. The absolute universality 
of law and its indisputable authority have the force of 
axioms in many minds. It has been and is the chief 
problem of social science to lay down the lines of develop- 
ment among men under this reign of law. The statement 
of La Place, that if the present could be completely com- 
prehended the entire future would be seen enclosed in it, 
expresses the indwelling inspiration of science. This 
assertion it is not willing in the least to abate, lest its 
magnificent inheritance should be correspondingly dimin- 
ished or even shattered within itself. It is not surprising 
or unreasonable that so grand an outlook of thought 
should intoxicate the human mind ; and that, making the 
discovery that this entire universe belongs to it, it should 
strive to hold fast to it under this first titIe-tU‘ed of law. 

One thing is constantly overlooked in this sweeping 
affirmation of law, and that is that the assertion itself is 
not an obvious fact, but one of those grand casts of 
thought, by which we enclose, as with the sweep of a 
great net, spaces and things invisible to the physical eye. 

It is not a truth of experience -though experience has 

suggested it to us. The merest fraction of the who’tr 
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sum of events hiis come iiiulor our observation, and in 
these we have been able to trace the eciuivalcnces and 
correspondences which indicate exact law in a very incenn- 
plete way. Our induction, far from beiiii;' absolute and 
finished, is only approximate and incipient ; yet, with one 
immense stride, the mind, sustained by the inner coherence 
of thought, and by the conviction that all things are sure 
to respond to its insight, reaches this conclusion, law is 
universal. The whole circuit of philosophy can j^ive no 
better exampltJ of the <iuick aiul towering* way in which 
mind shoots up, above aiul beyond its preini.ses, than this 
which occurs in the very centre of cunpirical iiuiuiry. 
From imperfect measurements it alTirms perfect propoi- 
tions ; fniin one measurement in one rehition, it affinus a 
thousand corri‘S[)ondences in as many <liffertmt relations. 
We do not <l(»ubt that a fumlanuuUal truth underlies 
these bokl stattmieiUs; we simply remind those? who make 
them that they are due to the intuitive ranjj't? of thouj.jht, 
and are not, aiul never can Ih‘, facts of the sen.ses. Laws 
in tlu? physical world aj^ply to thii4»s in constant move- 
ment and intt‘rchan|»t‘ a movmnent and interchanf^c 
which are bearinj.;; them away in rapid succession from 
every position in i)Iace, or appearance? in time which they 
may occupy or assume in stmsational t*xpt‘rienee. Law 
aflinus fixeil methods of transLu’ and settled terms be- 
tween which it takes place, ami this assertion we accept 
on what must be rep^artled as a wry mirrow basis of 
experience*, when we consieler the infinite number ami the 
infinite variety of the facts involve?d, aiul their exce?edin^ly 
obscure? charaete‘r. 

If this acce*pled idea of the {>revale?nce of law is not to 
brin^^ mischief as well as p.ain, we* need to reMlefine what is 
meant bylaw, and to rid ourselves of the notion that law i.s 
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always one and the same thing. The fact is far otherwise. 
There arc no things more distinct in the range of our 
knowledge than those relations which may be fittingly 
covered by the word law. If we assert the universality 
of law, and then take one form of law as the ex'i)lanatory 
type of the word, there is no end of the confusion and 
obscurity our method may involve. And yet, this is more 
frequently the manner in which the discussion proceeds. 
We may do this on the side of materialism, making physi- 
cal law our standard of comprehension ; or we may do it 
on the side of idealism, adopting the logical coherence of 
thought as the one productive process ; or we may, per- 
meated with the faith of theism, make will, and ultimately 
the divine will, omnipotent ; in each case we have utterly 
obscured and lost sight of great portions of the prt)hlem 
before us. Thus a writer who stands as far within the 
circle of social science and theology as does Prof. Diman 
is able unhesitatingly to say : “The law which manifests 
itself in the phenomena of nature and the law which 
manifests itself in the phenomena of mind may he tlie 
same law; or law in precisely the same sense is c‘([ually 
present and equally operative in either sphere.” “Law 
pervades the spiritual as it pervades the natural world.” 
With the same feeling he says : “ 'Fhere are hut two 
alternatives, chance or law, no third hypothesis is pos- 
sible.” Herein he entirely overlooks the fundamental 
consideration, that law, as now used, does not express one 
fact or set of facts, but many and very divtu’se facts, as 
diverse as those covered by the words, things us con- 
trasted with thoughts, and nece.ssity as contrasted with 
liberty. 

In this discussion wc arc to remember that the appeal 
is to reason, and that wc must, therefore, give reason its 
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full sweep, and stand by its conclusions. The universality 
of physical law, as against freedom in man or as against 
intervention by God, is affirmed on the ground of the 
irrationality of supposing such fortuitous and irregular 
modifications of wise, constructive laws as these theories 
admit. It is thought to be irrational in the profoundcst 
way to break in on this coherent and magnificent product 
of law. The idea of law is called out, extended, and 
made inviolate by its appeal to reason. No one will ven- 
ture to say that he knows, or can know, aside from reason, 
that law is universal ; that he knows, or can know, that 
God has not intervened in a supernatural way in this 
world, or that man does not share this power. It is not a 
question of empirical facts, but of the rational interpreta- 
tion of facts. Hence, as the force of the argument in 
behalf of immutable law is derived from reason itself, 
most plain is it that any farther considerations which 
reason may offer in this discussion, tending to put limits 
on physical law, to separate it from higher l.iws, and con- 
trast it with them, should be met with as free acceptance 
as its previous affirmations in behalf of physical law. 
The qualifications proceed from the same source as the 
first statements, and share to the full their authority. 

If the empirical .school rightly <lemand our attention 
when they say that it is irratitjnal that physical law should 
give way before man or before God ; that God is thereby 
found in conflict with himself, ecjually can we demand 
their attemtion when \\\: affirm that flexibility is in the 
highest degree rational, and that the indexible is only one 
expression, and the nu)re narrow e.xpression, of reason. 
Reason is the ground, with us both, of our respective 
affirmations, and by reason \vc must stand or fall. 

The whole subject is hopelessly obscured at the outset 
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by the supposed unity of law, and by the opposition 
which it thus assunios to intervention. Intervention, in 
this view, is transient, accidental, fortuitous. When the 
choice lies between law and chance, l)etwet‘n order and 
disorder, reason aiul unreason, we must take the fiu-iner. 
The true solutitui td the problem is fouiul in tlu‘ variety 
and diversity of laws; that is, in the varit‘ty and diver- 
sity t)f the ways in whicli reason, in differtuU fields and 
uruler different circumstances, <*X[>resses itself. RtM:;on 
includes bt»th terms, the flexible and tlu‘ inflexible, the 
variable and the iinniriable, and combines them in its own 
way. 'I'he intt'lU'Ctual aiul spiritual art* the centre of 
variafjle lii\t*sof actitm. aiul the physical t>f invariable ones, 
aiul they tt»y'ether make up a Cidierent universe, as much 
by their contrasts as by their a*;reements. 

'riuTe an? tw<» stroiu.^Iy opposed forms (»f law, out* rest- 
iiUjif t*n measunnl forces, aiul tlu* <*ther on s[M>ntaneous 
l>ow(*rs, 'Phese two shad<* into each other by intermin- 
j.»led forms, while the hiy.her. s(jiritual law also presents its 
own phas(’s. \\V shall nt»t stiive so much to define each 
phase tif law as to briny, out in clear eontrast tlu* two ilis- 
tinct centres of law in the e<»nstriu*tion and y.tjvernment 
of tlu* universe, phy .ical and spiritual. ddu‘ ludion <»f 
kiw was first iutnuluced int«* human thouy.ht in eonneeti<»n 
with its most tlirect and obvitnis <-xi>res'aon. A liiu* of 
ai'tiim impoM-d by oiu* person upon aiu»tber is tlu* sim- 
ple.t ami nuist primitive form of law. It involves two 
i^Ieiiumt s : a liiu* of action fora tletinile mul, and authority. 
l*his notion of law, re .tiny, on tlu* will of man, or «»f a 
hoily tif imui, is easily exteiuleii to .my espre ; .ion or sup. 
po .eil espres .iou iif the will of Cjotl. As tlu* will of (hul 
is to be foiuul ill the Works of ( iod, ktw coutes als<i to 
mean the methods in whicli tluee wtuks are ordered. In 
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this use of the word, there remains the element of con- 
structive purpose, though the element of authority is 
much modified by a substitution of things for persons, 
and becomes an inwrought force or energy steadily reach- 
ing the ends proposed. This notion of law has gained 
another extension. Starting in persons, and later applied 
to things, it has come also to include regular lines of cohe- 
rence in abstract ideas. Thus we have the laws of mathe- 
matics, of logic, of reason. The one element of fixed 
constructive relation is all that I'cmains of the primitive 
idea in this last use of the word. 

The laws of reason inhere in reason, and arc not or- 
dained by it. There is here no room for superiority and 
prior authority. Authority, as distinct from the law sus- 
tained by it, has disappeared. It is to be observed that of 
the two elements, constructive order — we say constructive 
order, for order becomes order and is defined as order by 
.some ct)nstriictive relation — is lea.st obvious in personal 
law, and authority most obvious; but in the last applica- 
tion of the word to abstract relations, order is the supreme 
element, and authority as separate from order has disap- 
peared. 

Law, in its application to thing.s, is intermediate between 
the two conceptions of law in its relation to persons and 
to ideas. Authority, external to those subject to the law, 
has become force contained as primitive endowment in the 
very things that are the objects of the law. This is the 
.scientific conception of law, that order of action which is 
to be ascril.)ed to the nature of things. An effort has been 
made to exclude wholly from law in its scientific use any 
remnant of meaning which attaches to the word from its 
relation to i)ersons. This effort is especially apparent in 
the denial of final causes. Law, in the physical world, is 
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looked on as inhering in things, and things in turn arc re- 
garded as existing in some form from eternity or from an 
indefinite past. On these suppositions, there is and there 
can be no personal forecast of the future in physical con- 
struction ; no final purposes pursued by natural laws. 

But this denial of final causes does not essentially alter 
the problem, because it docs not alter the facts. Ph}\sical 
laws remain concurrent, constructive. Tliey arc affirmed 
as laws on account of these their constructive directions, 
and as a system of laws because of these their concurrent 
lines. Whatever, therefore, we may choose to say about 
final causes, the one grand fact of a univer.se steadily built 
up by fixed methods of inclusion and rejection remains, 
and is the supreme fact calling for explanation. Law 
itself is understood as action toward an end, or quasi end. 
The regularity it affirms is a constructive regularity in 
each law, and in the relation of each law to all other laws. 
There may be apparent oxception.s, but if this .statement 
did not cxpre.ss the fundamental truth, the mind would 
quickly cease to take any intere.st in law. Straight lines 
that stood in no relation to each other woukl make no 
appeal to our comprehending powers; nor wouhl the 
mere fact of straightness have any significance c.xcept in 
reference to .some more comprehensive form-idea. 

Having traced genetically the ri.se and application of the 
word, we wish to arrange .somewhat differently, for our 
present purposes, the several forms of law. At one ex- 
treme, we place physical law.s, the laws of things ; at the 
other extreme, intellectual law.s, the laws of ideas ; while 
between them are social law.s, the laws that apply to per- 
son.s, Ifiiysical laws do not .stand detaclu‘d on the one 
hand, and intellectual law.s detached on the other ; but 
the two pass into each by intervening and ini.xed forms. 
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The field for personal activity and social construction is 
found alon^ the line of interaction between physical laws 
and intellectual ones. The laws of physics and of chem- 
istry are ^ood examples of purely physical laws. These 
laws imply fixed terms and fixed methods of interaction 
between those terms. 

In contrast with these laws, as a marked example of 
transitional laws, are the laws of the organic world, laws 
of organic construction and action, laws of inheritance, 
and laws of variation. Not only can no extension of the 
lower and more primary laws of mechanical motion and 
of the combination of elements be made to cover these 
laws, but there is a diversity in results and freedom in 
methods in tlie or^'anic world which, without weakening 
the notion of law as an ordination of reason, greatly 
weakens it as standing simply for fixed and inflexible 
processes. Activity diminishes physical forces ; within 
limits it increases organic forces. Physical properties 
endure; they do not pass through successive stages of 
descemt, and are incapable of increase. Organic forces are 
capable of indefinite reproduction and increase by genera- 
tion. Physical forces are invariable; variation in many 
and uni)redicted directions is a law of organic forces. We 
have thus a iu:w emphasis laid up{)n law, as including 
pliant adaptations, in opj)osilion to unchangeable methods. 
Reason is s^'on emtering into law, and shaping it into new 
and progressiva; forms. 

To tiu'se organic laws are added those of instinctive life 
— a life that ia;spomls in various and curious ways to sur- 
rounding coiuliti{)ns; while to these are added in turn the 
more coinpIieatc?cl and subtile adaptations of sensitive life. 
Here consciousness is present, and the threads of experi- 
ence arc interwoven in many new methods by the sensa- 
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tions which appear ia consciousness and remain united in 
memory. The connections of the e.xternal, physical world 
arc thus supplemented in the first place by e.xtended, 
organic connections, and then by new relations between 
the images of themselves which begin to ai)pear and to 
combine in consciousness. So far the physical element 
predominates, yet law has been greatly altered in its nature 
and form of operation. The experience of the animal is 
wrought out under general principles of association, but 
these laws may produce very variable results in different 
species and in different individuals of the same species. 
Change and flexibility have found their way freely in 
between the meshes of law, as light-armed soldicu's may 
advance and retire between the ranks of heavy-armed 
ones. 

We are ready, without farther tracing of intervening 
forms of law, to proceed to the o{)posite extreme, that of 
intellectual law — the law of iileas. Here we have laws of 
a very diverse nature. Intellectual acti(>n, the action of 
man, is distinguished from all other action in consciously 
pertaining to ideas. It is not simple union by memory 
of sensations offered in experience, but tlu'sc' st^nsations 
arc analyzed, classified, combined, by all tlu; processes of 
thought. The laws by which this activity procee<ls are 
the laws of thought, the laws of relations, tlu‘ laws of 
ideas. We wish it first to be clearly seen that the laws of 
thought arc the laws of relations, the laws of itU^is. A 
good deal of confusion has arisen by assigning to thoughts, 
ideas, an existence independent, as it were, of tlu* tliink- 
ing powers, and then establishing a system of actions and 
reactions between these new entities, 'rhoughts do not 
exist aside from the mind. They come and go with each 
exercise of the powers on which they depend. They arc 
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what they arc in all particulars by virtue of those powers. 
The law of thou^L>‘ht is the law of the thinking activity. 
The same is true of itleas, which is only a more ^’eneral 
word than thoughts. Ideas have no relation to, or con- 
trol over, ideas save through the mental processes which 
<yive rise to tliem. Ideas do not remain behiiul after the 

O 

subsidence of mental action ; they are simply i)ortions of 
that action. 

The laws of ideas are the laws of the mental powers 
which furnish the ideas. The peculiarity of the.se laws is 
best stam in the phenomena of the purest ordtn- subject to 
them— in pure thought. Take the i)roof of a proposition 
in geometry. 'The fundamental feature of the laws present 
in this proof is that the proof and laws of the proof are 
seen togc-ther, are sec'U by the mind to which they are 
offered, and enforced by it on itself. The law is not an- 
nounced from witlu)ut, nor blintlly operative from within. 
It is directly perctuv'ed and c<)nsciously applied. It is the 
mind’s declaration to itself of the truth. Nothing can 
take the place of this insight, and nothing, when it is 
present, can st*t asitU? its diadarations. 'fhe thinking 
power is a law to itself ; it is, as it were, transpanmt 
throughout; it sees the object before it and the direction 
to it. In short, thought is a spontaneous process subject 
to its own self-applietl laws, 'rhougiU is a law unto itself. 
We have not an unconditione<l activity, but one that con- 
ditions itself in its own light. Nothing that is at all like 
can he more unlike than is law of this order to purely 
physical law. A product once secured in the intellectual 
world -as a theory iu science, a moral principle, a poetic 
sentiiueut -is capable of indefinite extension in the realm 
of mind without limitation or exhaustion. The physical 
conditions, whether of the voice or the press, which 
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accompany its diffusion involve expenditure, but the idea, 
in its passage from mind to mind, in its deepening hold 
on all minds, is possessed of inexhaustible energy. No 
law of equivalence has power over it. 

Out of this clear intellectual centre of self-guided move- 
ment, there spring the more remote and somewhat less 
free dependences of mind. The feelings follow after 
their several occasions. So far as these occasions are in- 
tellectual ones, — and they are to a large degree intellect- 
ual — the feelings may be modified by modifying the 
thoughts. The law of truth in the thoughts is carried 
over as the law of truth in the feelings. In like manner, 
it passes through the feelings to the actions ; and the 
freedom of the reason, as a .self-guiding power, hc^comes 
freedom ultimately through the whole circuit of rational 
life — freedom of emotion, that is, pure and just emotion ; 
freedom of conduct, that is, integrity of conduct, conduct 
under an inner law of light. 

We wi.sh now to enforce the points of difftTence 
between these two extreme pha.ses of law, preparatory to 
seeing how personal, social action lies bt-tween them, em- 
bracing them both in the synthesis of a moral universe. 
The fundamental distinction between physical law and 
spiritual law is fountl in the fact that one inluu-es in forces, 
and the other springs up in the exercise of powc*rs ; that 
the one is involved in the nature of the things or ft)rct^s 
which it concerns, while the other is simply offered to the 
obedience of the powers which come under it, and offered 
by the very powers that are to obey it. If wt? redm* all 
law to the Supreme Reason, then a law of things is one 
which has pas.sed beyond the contemplatiini of reason, 
and is in the process of fulfilment. That law of this order 
should lose flexibility is a matter of course, since it is in 
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the stage, not of construction, but of execution. Or, if it 
be said, that there is in the Divine Reason no distinction 
between these two stages, making the one less pliant 
than the other, it is yet to be added, that the Divine 
Reason is dealing in the world with human reason, and 
the fixedness of physical things and forces is to human 
reason a first term in all thoughtful procedure. These 
two fcn'ins of law are then respectively in the .stage of 
simple, explicit execution, and of complex and tentative 
constructii)!! ; an execution and construction which are 
governed not merely by the fulness of Divine Wisdom, 
but by the narrowness (»f human knowledge and human 
experience which they deei)ly involve in their primary 
purpose. 

A second diffeixmce between them is that the physical 
law must, as a physical law, l)e obeyed, wliile the spiritual 
law may or may not be obeyed. 'Fhe forces are already 
in full action which are tt) execute the i)hysical law, and 
lluna^ is nothing that can intervene. The purpose has 
l)ecm shapt'd in wisdom, and is in the very process of ful- 
filmeiU. 'I'he spiritual law, on the other hand, applies to 
incipient powetrs, which must experience a long discipline 
uiuku' it bc'fonj they can even proximatcly apprehend it 
and partially eonf<»rm to it. 'I'lie law may be missed by 
ignoranee, by indolence, by indifference. The law is fir.st 
to btj luulerstootl anti then faithfully and freely used, 
d’his knowledge and obedience are to be gained in and 
under tlu; law. All construction, therefore, in the intel- 
lectual, in tlu^ spiritual world, is inchoate and imperfect. 
Tlu! wisdtnn and will of (loti submit themselves to that 
with which they havt! to th), the narrt)w and undisciplined 
powers t>f man. 'fhe ultimate reast)ns of this are that it 
is rational to handle t*ach thing according to its own nature 
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and in reference to the ends in view ; that as motion is the 
life and joy of things, so growth is the primordial idea of 
spiritual powers, is infinitely to be preferred to any one 
stage of development, no matter how complete that stage 
may seem to be within itself. Growth is the all-inchisive 
idea and purpose of reason which expounds all defects in 
method, and the slow steps by which they are removed. 
Disobedience is constant in the spiritual world, and is 
endured for the sake of obedience. I'he mind is allowed 
to miss truth in order that it may gain truth ; is left to fall 
into sin that it may also pursue the path of righteousness. 
The laws of truth and the laws of intt‘grity an? constantly 
disobeyed, but out of this disobedience there slowly arise 
the conditions of obedience. There is as yc‘t no universal 
‘‘reign of law'* in the spiritual world, l)t?cause it is in a 
constructive, chaotic stage, and one which involves both 
the evolution of the law, and of the primitive terms or 
subjects under the law. 

A last distinction between the two laws, physical and 
spiritual, is that while both owe their authority to rc^ason, 
this authority is derived from reason in a diffc’rent way. 
Things as things have no powers, ntt laws of tlu‘ir own, 
no irresistible momentum, no sufficient reasons. Reasons 
arc rendered to reason and si)ring out of n/ason only. If 
any endowment was primitive in tlunj;s, heUmgetl t<» 
things as things, it would be a simph* fact, !)ut ctmld 
not play any part in thought excei)t as we came to con- 
sider it in connection with a general plan, aiul as aitling or 
thwarting this i)lan. Things stand for justification stilely 
at the tribunal of reason, and can oppose no intert‘sts or 
inborn movements of their own U) reason. If things have 
a force by themselves and in thems<-lvt‘s, they bt‘Conu: a 
seat of unreason, the realm of u demiurge of resistance and 
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lawlessness ; and s(^ philosophy for a time regarded 

the material world. 'Fhe best jiossible proof of the bein^' 
of God is that this Platonic conception of matter has 
passed awa\', that there is found to be no o[)a(|ue, op- 
pugnant centre in it, that it is rational, through and 
through, ii\ its properties and relations. The universe Isa 
grand, over-shadowing product, but it is so because it is a 
constructive product. If any perpetuity of properties, or 
persistence of forces should interfere with construction, bo 
found to arrest movement, and to make the physical con- 
ditions which underlie miiul less concurrtmt with the wants 
of mind than they might \h\ the world wcmUl lose its hold 
corresiiondingly on reason. It is the relation of things to 
the ends of thought that give tluuu tlu‘ir value tt> the 
thoughts. 'riu)ught defines value ; things tU) have and can 
have no other value than that which they have to the 
mind, k'itness, authority arc transferred ith^as in the 
physical world. In the s[)iritual wtu*ld, inx the other hatui, 
they arii primitive and uiuUu'ived ideas, 'fhe mind itself 
defines to itself and for itself what is fit, what is oblig,at<jry. 
Nothing whatc'ver can on any supposition enter between 
the mind and its own visit)n of truth. A third thing so 
entering must become to the mind truth, must share* the 
illumination of the mind, must renew the appeal to the 
mind itsefif, or remain an opatjue e»bjt*ct, interrupting and 
confounding all j)rocesse‘s of reason. Reason is the ulti- 
mate light to the world and a light to itself. We do 
need a second sun to see the sun with, 'Phis is the seat, 
this the ultimate centn*, at which authority is l>orn. 
Authority in (Jod and autluuaty in the .soul of man con- 
cur, because both are products td one reason. The light 
that is in us is the light that is in him. 

Hence the conclusion follows on all sides, that the 
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inflexibility in things is not primitive but derived, and can 
hold fast no longer than the end in construction, in 
reason, which it subserves, holds fast. The univtjrsc? is, in 
its order, not over against (lod, ready to bt‘coine too 
strong for him ; is in no way sacred within itself, l)ut owes 
its continuity and steadfastness io tlu‘ offices which it has 
to perform. It is not in its inflexibility opposed to the 
spiritual, but by means of it profoundly subject to the 
spiritual. If the spiritual has any occasion to nuulify the 
physical, it would be in the last degree irraticuial that it 
should not modify it. The ([uestion of miracles is the 
question whether miracles subserve any rational purposc‘; 
not at all one of resistance offcretl to them by physical 
laws. 

And this prepares us for what we se<^ in tlu‘ world. 
Men do constantly reshape the physical under and yet 
beyond its own laws. The spiritual is di‘scen(linp; every 
moment into the physical, like rain from heaven, making 
it fruitful in many new ways, 'fins it (h»<‘s directly and 
indirectly. (Growth means spiritual Iift‘, aiul life means this 
regeneration of the physical hy tin* spiritual. Nm’ can 
the physical go on within itself, unaffcrtetl, by the spirit- 
ual. Wo administer remedies to a siek man, in them- 
selves fitted to secure certain results, 'flu.* result ; do m)t 
follow because mental conditions will not iulmit them. 

The entire field of social law a field coextensive with 
human life, and, of the highest inltu'est to us lies 
between physical laws, fixed in theinselve^;, aiul tin- laws of 
ideas, fixed indeed in the Suprenu^ Reason, but wait in;.* with 
man on farther comprehension. l)evcd(»pnu'iit, i'ivili^^a- 
tion, spiritual growth, are found in the slow attainment, 
within the mind by the mind, of the laws <»f truth, whicli 
belong to its own action, and their still slower transfer to 
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external conditions. Movement in the physical world is 
the expression of law; movement in the spiritual world is 
toward law. The direction is fixed, is inward toward 
truth and rij^'hteousness, but the conditions are forever 
changing. Economic, civil, moral, religious laws are 
never the same for different times, places, and persons. 
There is here no absolute law and no perfect obedience. 
The terms of the law may seem to be the same, but our 
apprehension of these terms vary, and so also do the 
circumstances under which they are to be applied. It 
belongs to s[)iritual action, as the immediate action of the 
reason, to vary with every new term. Reason is inflexible 
in the gt*neral ends it pursues, but is infinitely flexible in 
the means it employs. In reference to ends, human 
thought is witli every year gaining increased insight, and, 
in reference to means, increa.sed wisdom. So all things 
arc in the rapid flux of growth, not in closed circles but 
in open curves. 'Flu? “reign of law” means, and can 
only mean, in the universe as a whole, that a purpose, a 
diviiu' pur[)ose, runs through all the ages, bearing with it 
chaiu.>eal)Ie light and changeable relations. 

If wer attempt to j)ut upon any set of social facts fixed 
laws, as in political economy, we shall be able in appear- 
ance to do sf), only by overlooking a portion of the com- 
ple.x causes involvetl, and by giving excessive weight to 
the remainder. While it is true that man will seek the 
largest n'turns with the least labor, it is a truth much 
modified by a]:)petiti‘, by passion, by prejudice, by igno- 
rance, by obscure and by obvious spiritual impulse.s. The 
final cunce])tion wliieh will exi)ound the universe is not 
one of straight lines nor of curves, no matter how ingen- 
iously combined, as the orbits of events; but the explan- 
atory imago wdll be rather an eternal outflow of a flood of 
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light, and a perpetual pressing inward of spiritual life to 
its own centre along these luminous paths of the Divine 
Reason. We reach unity in the universe, but it is a 
flexible, changeable unity, momentarily achieved and 
enlarged in the action of reason, and not a dead unity, 
under laws that know no modifications. The notion of 
unity belongs to reason alone, and a unity of movement, 
a unity of life, belongs only to the Living (lod. That 
which reigns is reason, in the perpetual fulfilnumt of its 
own purposes. The end purposed involves difllculties, 
defects, and their removal, and the rate of removal is the 
step of our Heavenly Father as he leads his children 
forward. 



IX. 


Bkinc;. 

Wnir,K the notion of existence is .sinipti% ami therefore 
the same in all its applications, ihc thin‘;s to which it 
ai)plies are very difft'rent, in what we may term tlur per- 
manency or volume t»f l)i‘ino. 'Fhe n>elc ami tlu? shadow 
of the l)ir(l tluit is falliin.’’ upon it are t‘<pially real, tlumjjh 
facts of very different force. I'here art? thret* forms 
bein^e^ in reft*rt‘net? tt) foret*: substantial ht'inj;. pheuoimmal 
bein^;’, aiul formal ludnjj;. ddu? phenmuena of matter <}r 
of mind we refer to the substantial ftu’ees <u‘ ptnvers which 
^'ive rise tt* tlu*m, while the formal elements «tr relations 
of tlu? phenomena are involveil in tlu‘ pluaumiena thein- 
selves, 'riu? suhstanev? of heiup^' is fouml iti foivt*s a!\il 
powers, 'rhese fpve rise it) phenomena, and with the 
phenomena eome tlnise rational element?; which make 
them what they an*. l*Iu‘munena an? the? expre?xsi(*n of 
forces and pt)wers, and arise umler the relatitms of n-ason. 
riu?nomena, like lanppiape, imply a suffU ient source on 
the om* side, and a sip.nifieant hirm on the tiihtu’. *riu*se 
three forms of bt'inp, art* inseparal)lt‘ fnmi each i»thf*r in 
fact and thoi4;ht. d‘lH* jme.t mutable relatitms ami the 
most immutable substances are held in one system. 

We aj)proaeh ihest* Ihret? forms <»f heiri}! thnntp,h phe- 
nomena alone. Mind necessarily knows its own phe- 
nomena; on this condition only are they phenomena, 

isi 
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or is it mincrl. Sensations and perceptions are the means 
of disclosing to it matter, and the pheiioiuena t»f matter. 
The phenomena of matter remain, though they are de- 
pendent on mind for their precise h)rm of presentation. 
Force, form, motion, intenictitn\, are in the variable facts 
of the external world, though they tdTer themselves to 
us as colors, sounds, odors, tlavors. These complex and 
blended phenomena are not chaotic, but ratit)nal; that is, 
they proceed under apprehensible forms— notions funda- 
mental to reason, and by means of which reast^n enters 
into their explanation, precisely as mirtd enters into 
speech by bringing to it the needed terms of interpre- 
tation. As articulation is always aconditii»n of speech, 
so is phenomenal being evtT the raw m.iterial of kiunvl- 
edge. These formal relations are depetuhmt on the 
phenomena to which they pertaitn 'riuy are not ii\tel- 
ligiblc a.sidc from them; nor havi‘ they any existence 
except in connection with tlumi. 'bhese relatioj\s have, 
in a certain sense, a triple hoUl on existence. They exist 
in things in this .sense, that things come intt) existence 
under them, and awaken them as a part of their own 
rational furniture in the perceptive mind, "I'hey also 
exist in the mind that expresses itself in phenomena, and 
in the mind as well to which this expressicjii is adtlrc\ssed. 
Thus language has meaning in its very formation, and .so 
meaning in its reception. I't>rm-cflements attach in things 
and actions aside from our concepti<»iis of thtnn; and they 
also accompany our conceptions of tluau vvrn wlurii the 
two — the conception and the fact do i\ni corri*spoml. 
Hero is the .strongest possible proof <tf Infmitt* Reason. 
Nothing escapes it, or can escape it. All evtaUs carry 
with them the primary terms of reason, and adtlress them- 
selves to reason, Tlic reason of man finds no cliaos in 
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no umucunini^ terms; and these essential terms 
of tlioue;ht bein^' prt'sent, there imnualialely sprint' up 
its secoiuhuy ivvelatit>ns. 'riiis is a fact c^xactly like that 
which makes kin’ptaim tti be lain^uarie. It has been eon- 
struetecl sie.nificantly in every part by niind, and so lies 
open in every pait !») niiiul. I'orm means reason, and 
reason means b>rm. ami f<»rni is universal. 

b'onmil beinp; i; the bein‘[ (»f forms, and hence it disaj)- 
pears with tlu' iurms ti» which it pertains. A p;ood dc'al 
of (Jerman plhlo.ciphy, like that ot lleiu*!, is one of forms. 
Its i'.(‘mMativt‘ pmci'ss is that <if reason, traciui;' in tlu^ pro- 
ducts of rea son the lidationsof reasons. Hut tlurst* rtrlations 
can only hohl between [ilunioinemi, and they no more ex- 
plain the very phenomena than tlu‘ nu‘anin‘»' of a sent<*nce 
explaimi the characters in which it is written. We cannot 
discuss meaninp.s imleiMUuIi’Utly id* specific lanp;ua|';es, nor 
rekition ; a .ide tnnn stain* tleliniti* applicat it»n, I It*|.;i*lian- 
ism i i virtually an attmupt to undo* tin* |.;eneral processes 
of ihonejit t“Xp«'uml tin* spei ilic pheimmena to wliii'h they 
ai)pl\*, a; if tin* word wt*re a part <»f tin* nieaiiin*^^ w liieh it. 
expre*;srs. d lnncjit ianind ^anlv into ab*tolnti' simplieit)*, 
and retain the p<iuer td movenn*nt ; if tlnna* an* in-t Wijrds 
as well a. itlea., i*h\is fiml in» espri'ssitin. Mental rt‘Ia- 
tiom; idv<', like air and h;;ht abovt* tin* tri*e, the diri*etion 
in uliiih jp'owth may take place; but tln*y <lo not t*x- 
ponnd the ‘-pn dll’ tails td that ipsnvlh. St*nsal it>nal, em- 
pirical fat t » as but . .ire not explaimal l»y tin* rational 
form > whii'h tln-y liil <uit. b’iU'in tlisappe.trs with sub- 
stance, ami Mib.taiUi- i. inli-liip.ibh* tndy in and through 
form. Dofs tin . make snlr.t.nici* an unintellipjble and 
‘Uipt*rtlnou i sonn-tlunp^ ? Not in the h‘.e.t ; any mort* than 
tin* unit in mat ln*niat ii*s i i unneci’ssary becaust* it is ultb 
mati*, ami ind like* twi> ami threi* a protlm t cd* i luistructicm. 
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Is it true, then, that reason docs not penetrate to the bot- 
tom of its own terms? It is true of the finite reason that 
it docs not in sensation sink deeper than the sense; and 
the senses are present for the very puri>t)se of the 

mind initiatory terms. In a hii;'her realm, that of ideas, 
reason itself forbids an analysis that renders null its own 
insight. The idea of one is not helped by makings it the 
half of two, or twice one half ; the idea of time, by hasten- 
ing or retarding to the imagination the How of events 
under it. Reason, in this region, accepts by its own force 
first terms and the combinations of those terms. 

The rational mind, dealing with phemmuaia which are 
to it ultimate terms resting on the inscrutable processes 
of sensation and the inscrutable facts of ct>nsciousness, 
finds in them the relations of reason, discusses them under 
these relations, and unfolds these relations in comu*ction 
with them, both empirically and theoretically. 'Fhe rela- 
tion is neither so bound to the facts under it as to consti- 
tute a part of them, nor so independent (tf tluau as to \)c 
able to preserve its identity without them. 'Thesi* idc*as 
give the highest e.xample of fm*m and substanei*. Phe» 
nomcna are the .sense-forms of forces, these ideas are tlu' 
rational forms of phenomena. The form lo*..- ; all Inang 
to the mind if it is separated from th;U which Mistains it. 

If now we turn to substantial being, that of fiuves and 
powers, it, like formal being, is evoked by tlur mind as 
something involved in the phenomena, 'rims and cmly 
thus can the rational process of comprehensitiii proet'cd. 
Phenomena have no coherence, no construetivi! .signifi. 
cance of any order, save as they are regarded as a ^alrface 
of exprc.ssion above inscrutable and permantait eiuavges 
that give rise to them. The meaning of words is not in 
the words as sensations, but in tliat which tlu*se suggest. 
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Deny this, aiul lan^ua^o ceases at once to be language. 
We speak of forces and powers as inscrutable. The 
word is conventional rather than truly significant. Forces, 
as the purely rational ct>unterparts of facts, are known in 
the same degree in which these are known. The nt)tic)n 
of substantial being is simply the necessary duality of our 
experience, and puts us in possession of our first contrast. 
That which is in the mind as phenomena is the counter 
of that which lies deeper in being. This afiirmation is 
much of the same nature with that which ascribes an in- 
terior cure to a block of stone. The comparison is to a 
certain deg**^‘^*i Innvever, misleading. We feel that if we 
cut awtiy the surface of the stone, we shall uncover another 
surface luMUMth it. We are apt, also, to think that the 
cpialities of thine, s arc hut superficial forms that might bo 
re[jl*ice(l, if W(* could [uaudrate them, with deeperr ([ualities. 
\\\* have no right in this pnieess of perct'ption to sup[H)SC 
that if we eoulil strijMiff one set td plumonuaia, the forces 
which i[\vr rise tt» th<*m migjit, as an ultimate sonudhing, 
prestmt another sot wholly distinct and more profoundly 
true. PheUiumma taken collectively fully measure and 
wholly ex[)ress tlu! forces conc(‘rnetl. We cannot dismiss 
thcsi* underlying’ forces from the mind and retain l>he- 
nomeiia as intelligjblo facts. 'I’lny lu'come at once mere 
plienoiuena, aiul mere phenomena lead to nihilism, Phe- 
nomen.i art* not inlerltJckiHl by plumt)mena. Aity and 
every notion of interdependence wt)iild tlunnselves l)e 
simply tletached parts c»f the phenomena. No more can 
we separate substanct*s from the plurnomena they suj)port. 
So used tliey are unirttelligihle anti unverifiable terms of 
thought. 

Phenonuma, it is s.iitl, an* plu‘nomena of mind, and 
hence the correlative nt)umena shouhl he product.s of the 
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mind only. Consciousness is indeed the common condi- 
tion of all phenomena ; mind is the inseparable term and 
the universal recipient. It does not thence follow that 
phenomena are exclusively the products of mind. Sup- 
pose we have four elements, oxygen, hydrogen, nitro’^'en, 
carbon. We can know the properties of one of these 
elements only in connection with the remaining; three. It 
is the reactions between them that disclose them. The 
properties of water are not those of o.x\'<^^eu or of hydro- 
gen, but of the two in their relation to each other. Is it, 
therefore, true that in these properties we know nothing 
of oxygen, but only something of lualrogcm ? (»r nothing 
either of oxyg^m or hydrogen, but something of water? 
In sensation we have complex facts which include two 
terms. Sensations are lu^t all mental or all physical, or 
divisible into parts between matter and mind. There is 
that in these phenomena which the mind ilistinctly 
recognizes as the action and reaction of matter and mind. 
Nor does the fact of a pervasive consciousness altc’r this 
dependence. It is only the form uiuU*r which it declares 
itself. The properties of water are not iiult*pi'ndtmt of 
those of oxygen, because they are always ami wludly 
those of water, and never those of o.xygtm. 'riie dt*pc*nd- 
cnce of mind on matter in .sensation is not such a portion 
of the facts of consciousness as U) be simply a part of 
them and no more ; nor yet is it so indepiaulent of them 
as to be capable of disclosure without reference t(» them. 
It is not a sound inference that that which is experiencetl 
by mind is wholly its own in its sources. l‘lut universal 
analysis of c.xperience does not sustain such a C(mclusion. 
Human knowledge, liktj an arch, rests on two abutments. 
By no possible means can its weight be shifttal to one 
support, and this knowledge retain its own charactm*. 
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The effort to accomplish this result seems to proceed 
liirgvly from tlu? false impression that a eoliinm has more 
unity than an arclu hecaust^ it rc‘sts <ui one basis. I'hc 
finite mind takt'S up the proct'sses oi rt'ason aftc'r they 
l)e‘.;in to c‘>:[»rt‘ss tlu’mst*lvc‘s in distinct and primitive 
t‘U;iuents, and not as they lie intlut jirior unity of tlu>ui;’ht. 
Vet tlu‘ human mind is nt)t» tlu‘r<.‘fort% forced into dual- 
ism, for the two terms (»f its t'xperitmce are constantly 
coalescing; into oiU‘ fact before its eyes, and setan to liav'e 
spruni.^ up from oiu* prior relation in naison. It is in 
this diversity of thinj;s that mind first finds variety, and 
then unity, ‘The prtuluctivi' facts of bcdiu;; art* the sub- 
stantial fiirces and powers which, tlismissetl frtun the hand 
of (hul undt i* oiu* n.ovi*rnmt*nt <»f reason, carry that ^’ov- 
ernnumt everywhere with tht*m. 'rakine- our position 
aimme, ihanp/MliU* phenom<*na, if wt* clt‘ny either the 
un<h*rl\‘in;i eiiepde-; or tlu* apparc'ut natiiri! of the over- 
lyin;.;’ forms, we evtitnpii.h tin* vision of oiu? or other of 
the eyes ol reason, ami at onc<* lose [)er‘ipt*et ivt*. 

'Tilt* instant e\pre'.-.ion of substantial beino is action. 
Interaction j;ivi's ris»* t<t pliemnnenal beii^». rhenonu‘na 
carry with tluan apprt»priale forms - formal bt‘ii4^. 'riie 
t'^si'iice <*f spirit is action ; tint Su[)rennt S[)irit carries 
forward with in's avaiou the phenonn*nal universe, and l)e- 
eoiues to it taibstantial beinjp 'The phenoiiu'na of the 
imivepie ‘pve (In* space ainl tinu* in which tluy occur, as 
tlu* fiction t»f the novi‘li*.t ctniimaiuh; these ft)rma*leineuls. 
S[siee and time an* infinite, not as ab‘iolute entities, but as 
fornneleineiits. If tin* univi*rse bey.ins or eiuls, Iluirct is 
neithi*r *.[i.n'(* nor tinn* to anticipate it or to liiui;t‘r on be- 
hind it. Ab'oliitely all thinu/i come forth from (rod and 
n'turn t<» him. 

A phih>soj)hy that iliscusscs ftirm-elem<*nts simply, — as 
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the notion of being — leaves behind it untouched and un- 
expounded phenomenal and substantial facts in their 
varieties and relations. This illusion has been common, 
from a very early period, in philosophy, the st‘paration 
of the form-element from that tt) which it is a form. 
Thus the process of knowledge is made illusory by a 
breaking up of its composite conditions ; and a few, fanci- 
ful mental relations are put in its place. 



X. 


1*'INAI, ('AirSKS. 

Akv oN:tt?ntUMl inovt’iiu'nt ii\ luunan thcnij.^:ht implies cor- 
rosp<>n<lini*!y strong riMSdnsas its impt^lliii;* pnwt'r. 'riuTi' 
has particularly aini»u*^ scioatitic itupurc'rs, a (itHidotl 

disinclination t»> rt\ o^pii/.f final causrs, arul a ilisposititm 
tu C(»nfint' attcnt ion to t-ftkiont causes, tn* causes pn»ptu\ 
This teiulency with some has p.oru* m» far as to ksul them 
cluite t(» shut out of consicleratiiui final caust*s. ami to 
re^*artl them as the fancifuU ri-atiims ttf sprculatice miiuls; 
a class ('specially tiista*.teful ti» those of ,in empirical lient. 

'riu! luulerlyiny; ami justifyiiu.if jp'ouml <if titis pha'.e of 
tllouy.ht is the u .e wliich has been madt* of final tauses, 
and the manner in which they have turmnl aside atlt'iUion 
from ('ffu'ient i.iuses, A hasty jud’;ment as to tlu* pur- 
pose .subserve<l by thiui‘/i colka tivcly «»r sinpjy hassatisfi<*d 
the niiml, thoiudi its C(tnclusii»ns wt're wholly unproduc- 
tive of an\" re.d knowledju? of the processes ttmeerned, c»r 
of any ptiwer over tlu!m. (‘otitrol, service, are to be r;e- 
cured only by *i thorouph impiiry into antecedent and 
pri'sent eamu's. By tlu* latter we are abU' t«» unite* the 
current of events, ami by tin* former wc learn tlu* method 
in which this is done, 'flu* pnaiuctive* power, therefore*, 
of knowlt*dj;e turns almost wholly on onr ma*»tery of 
efTicient cause's in tlu*ir entire* history. Om* who st*eH 
and (eetls this cemecive's a contempt f<*r empty ifucsses at 

l6e; 
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the purposes for which things have been made, as if these 
surmises could either constitute knowledi^e or ^;ive power. 

Those who have laid stress on final causes have? often 
deserved the censure that has overtaken tluan, 'riiey 
have conceived the universe under the analo«;y of a series 
of acts of the human will, seekin^i;* its eiuls in a tlirt*ct wa>% 
with little or no dependence on previous action or on the 
nature of the material employtal. 'fhe conditions of reason 
arc thus lost at once, and tlu)se of desin* put in tlielr 
place. They have gone in this direction far heytmd huinan 
expcrioiice, and have made the arlntrariness of the lUvine 
procedure proportionate to the greatnt‘ss of the' tlivinc 
power. Will has been the one coiulit ion of laanoving ob- 
stacles, and opening up creative paths. They havt* thus 
overlooked the Diviiu^ Reason, havt' ovt'rlooki*d the fact 
that each constructive act under reason jpves conditions to 
subsequent ones, and that, urdess rtsison retreats on itself, 
breaks up and overbears its <nvn wtn’k, these conditions by 
extension and accumulation rapiilly bec'onu* tin* ;e.erm ; of 
all procedure, the material out of which is evolvt*d and by 
which is determined all substspient steps, precisely as wt? 
find it in the physical w<u*Id. ICach movement in a rational 
process is a inodif}’ing force in reference* to oat h succc*t*d- 
ing one, and so shortly we havt? an imnu'nst* intt*rhK'k of 
forces, which must be imderr.totHl in the entire urt*lt» td 
their relations, and which no luort* express what, has been 
clone than what remains to Ik* done. 

The scientist has recognized this fact, has se*en tliat the 
present is the chart of the future, ami tin* past tin* chart 
of the present. He has ceased, tht»refore, to iutert**d him- 
.self .save in working forC(*s, tin? very forces to which one 
must, in the end, come, if In? is to make any speculatioti 
fruitful. These arc means, and as means curitaiit the ends, 
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and all the ends that he can in any way modify. This 
view has wroui;’ht a great change in inquiry, and a still 
greater change in its fruitfulness. The immense and com- 
plex i)r()ce.sses which the universe involves have been in a 
measure laid cqxm, and the light coming from the past has 
cast the shadow of present events on the future. Men 
have <listinctly seen that the shadows lie on this side, for- 
ward, aiul not on the opposite side, backward. 

This movement in turn becomes defective, when it 
pronounces the notion of final causes fanciful and passes 
tlnun altogether ; when it repudiates them as terms of 
profitable thought. It is this error that we now wish to 
lay o[)en. The human mind institutes two sets of in- 
tpiiries in rt'ference to any thing offered to its considcra- 
lioti. How came it in its present form ? in what relation 
th>es it stand to other things? This last question contains 
lheint[uiry: What [)uri)ose does it subserve? The mind 
is not satislieil with either of these questions disassociated 
from its fellow, Especially is it discontented with the 
first of them. 'Fhey correlate with each other and give 
rise* to t'ach otlun*. We should soon cease to ask how 
things came to assume their present form if that form had 
no constructive value, subserved no purpose. We can 
nt) mortr maintain our inten'st in things that have no rela- 
tion to the future, than we can retain our estimation of 
mone\' that has h>st its i)urchasing power. It may be 
much safer, and usually is so, to find the purpose in the 
m(‘tln)d, to discover the goal by tracing the path that 
leads tt» it, than to reach these conjecturally ; but this fact 
shoiibi not hide the truth, that the purpose and the goal 
give light to the method and the path, that we should 
care nothing for a nu*thod productive of no definite or 
dtrsirable purj)ose, or for a path which led us to no rational 
result. 
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In the material world all oxplanati(ms, all processes of 
inquiry, arc completed by «an iinderstandinjjj; of the order 
of the successive steps or staj^es by which any result is 
reached. In othtr words it is the combinatiem of terms, 
themselves beyond comprehensioiL in a constructive 
result, that the mind accepts as knowledge. \\\‘ explain 
physical phenomena by a detailed statement <»f their 
steps. We carry our analysis as far as possible. We 
reach the most simple facts possible, and tlum wt* see the 
order in which they are put toj^alher. It is this relation 
of simple, inexplicable terms that constitutc’s our knowl- 
edge. Suppose that we have reaclual an ultimate* fact 
that is, a form of action so simpler that we cann<»t sub- 
divide it. Such facts, .such actions, becoim* our first 
terms. We know nothing about tlu*m in their iniu*r 
nature. Indeed they have ceased to have bu’ us any iiuu*r 
nature, by virtue of tlu*ir simplicity, 'fluar pluauuiu'nal 
value i.s their entire intellectual value. l*lu*y e'xprt*ss an 
energy that does this one thing ami no more*. \\\* can ele> 
nothing with these first terms e*Nct‘pt eeunbim* them, ami 
so under.stand the composite re‘sult in its uu'thnd of pro^ 
duction. We are like the mason who knows nothing 
about the .stones he? uses, ami ctunpre-lu’iuls euily the 
manner in which they are laiel int(» a w.ill. 

One of the most familiar <if ultimate* faets is tlmt <»f 
collision, apparent contact betweren ht»<iie*s, with raihsc- 
quent motion and loss <if motion. \Vr km»w nt»tlung 
about any reason why one ball impe-ls anotlua*, how 
one imparts energy and another re*c(*iv«*s it, in what the 
gain and loss of energy consist, 'flu'se* an* ultimate* facts, 
simple facts, taketn by us without farther kmiwltalg,e. 
Indeed the desire to carry tlut analytic pr<K*e*ss, in which 
our knowledge consists, beyond it.s own limits, Inwoml all 
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limits, is irrational. The only explanation a simple act is 
capable of, is its own phenomenal form and the purpose 
it subserves, its fitness as a constructive term. 

There has been a strong desire to I'cduce all facts, in 
final analysis, to facts of collision. We have thus as first 
terms impenetrable atoms, the motion of atoms, and 
their contact. The desire is unobtainable and unphilo- 
sophical. Not only arc our first terms forms of sensation 
sublimated beyond the region of sensible knowledge, we 
have no knowledge that would enable us from these 
terms to rt^ach or restore the complex variety of phenome- 
nal facts offered to us in the world. We should find 
ourselves in the position of a mason called on to build 
walls of every variety out of a single pattern of stone. 
Our first facts must be numerous enough to expound all 
other f.icts by their combinations, otherwise we arc 
thrown into the region of empty conjecture, and lose our 
later knowle<lge, our reflective knowledge, of combinations. 
If we had the simple facts of atoms, motions, and collis- 
ions, our e.xplanations would shortly become as narrow 
and as l)arren as our material. We should ascribe arbi- 
trary relations to these terms, and attribute differences to 
different combinations of them, without at all seeing how 
tluise combinations carried with them the diverse proper- 
ties ascrilxxl to tlunn, and, much worse than this, not 
knt)wing that the forms, positions, directions involved 
nrally existed. Our attention would be directed to 
ingc.*nious, supposititious causes of the diversity of effects. 
As all cixplanation consists in tracing the order of steps, 
we must be content to accept a sufficient number of 
elements to give this method footing. We must have 
lettt'rs wherewith to spell out our words. 

Not only are we compelled to accept many simple facts 
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in the realm of mechanical ft»rces. wo fintl <»ursoIves 
constrained to accept j^’roups <if phonoinomi, as in the 
properties of elements; and still other p.nmps, as in 
compounds, whoso constituents wc* ktu»w, Imt uhoso 
phenomena are by no means a meclninical atlniixtur<' <»f 
the phenomena of the elements invidved. We not only 
accept hydro<^*en and oxy^^em, we acce[it water as an nlti- 
mate fact in its properties. Science (d'tt*n seeks a sini- 
plicity, which, bein^ attainetl, wouUl at once* compel it to 
make many an unwarrantable and bitdi^h shift to *»«‘t 
back the world of diversifu‘d f.icts which it hatl lost. 

From this relation of our knowledpi* ti* llu* combina- 
tion of simple terms, it follows that it would be far more 
correct to say that all e.xpkmaticm Ciunast^; in the t on .taut 
inclusion of final causes, than tt» say that it is fonml in 
their exclusion. It is order set[nence, numerit al ivlation i, 
the union of t[ualities that we fully umlerstaiui ; but 
that order becomes order only in refereiut* to tlrihiiie, 
constructive results. If the mason heap; tt»‘;ethrr ins 
.stones, but builds no wall, there is notlhne. t«> be known 
about his work. If then* wt*ri* m» t»rdor in tin* imivorso, 
defined by a nobhr and beautiful pnidnct, we shoukl hav'e 
chaos not enration. 

The reason understands acts of reas«»n ami tlu>*.e t>nly, 
rational relations and those <»nly. It tlor . mU under taml 
a simple act, because tlu*re is notliinv; in it t»» l>r und«*is 
stood. All that can In? known alnmt it is its phenomenal 
form; and its suitablent*ss to stune purpt*sc\ Reason un 
derstands the world thrtmj,,di its combinatituis, CMmbina^ 
tions that are made raticmal by inclmlin** a eonstnutivs* 
purpose. Shake out final causes, tlraw the >e threads of 
connection, and all thinj^s fall to piecc-s. Knowled*;e 
is lost and we arc forced back to the he^pnnire^ (»f tliiny.s. 
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The one all-inclusive proof of a pervasive Divine Reason 
is the fact that we move everywhere freely in the universe 
because of coherent rational construction. 

A ^’ood example of a blind and futile struggle with 
final causes is offered by the doctrine of natural selection, 
when urged as a sufficient explanation of the organic 
kingdoms. Its terms are a tendency to variation in all 
directions and the survival of the fittest. The second 
term is well-nigh a truism. It may as well be put the 
survival of those who do survive. The building stands 
because it is strong, but it is .strong because it is fitted to 
stand, 'flu’s is not said in disparagement of the dogma 
the survival of the fittest. To discern a truism and 
wisely use it is often the fulness of knowledge. 

'The obscure anti insufficient term in this proof is the 
first oiU‘. How comes the living thing to be fitted to 
survive!.^ I low comes the biiiltling .strong enough to 

stand ? 'fhcre is no answer to thi.s iiU[uiry under natural 
selection but accidental variation. That is, we fling our- 
selves iiack tin accident (or t)ur one progressive, creative 
U‘rm. 'fliis is to .strike out the foundations of knowledge. 
We obscure the sense of final causes, constructive agen- 
cie.s, ordcuiy work, and hide them all beneath an infinite 
.series of accidents, 'fliere are very many .specific, empiri- 
cal reasons why this method of e.xplanation fails*; but 
all that we now have occasion to urge i.s, that the doctrine 
of organic evolution underr natural selection thrusts aside 
final causes, and then .strives to hide the error of its 
method by pressing a tAii.sm into the foreground. The 
very gist of tlu^ movement, profitable change, is swallowed 
up in a seric!s of accidents. Again.st this method, reside 
from empirical criticism, there .stand thc.se rational objec- 
* “ Natural ThcoUigy,” p. 136. 
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tions: (i) Accident can never be invoked to explain 
continuous and fundamental movement ; it may explain 
sporadic interruptions. In this theory it is relietl on for 
every step of coherent progress through two great king- 
doms. (2) We have no analogy to sustain the form of 
accident we are employing. We eaniu^t show that acci- 
dent, the incidental collision of forces, is ev<‘r truly 
constructive, much less repeatedly ami continuously 
constructive. Such an idea is contrary tt» experienct* and 
to rational expectation alike. (3) 'Fhe accumulati<m of 
accidents into an order so ct)mprehensive and extended as 
that of the organic kingdoms, would, even if we grant that 
an accident may he constructive, demand periods beytnul 
all measurement, all estimate. 'I'luse theoretical difficul- 
ties arc sustained by the empirical criticism, that the 
organic kingdoms show no such rangt* (>f accitleut, no 
such abundant abortions, 'fhe path of evolutitui is strewn 
with no such errors, a million failures in one success. 
Variations, true variations, are all ctinstructive in ditb-rtmt 
dcgree.s, and demand each and all a construct ivi' energy. 
While, therefore, we freely admit that we dt» well to 
study purposes in the very means that are fulfilling iluan, 
to get our knowledge of a machim* from tlu* mechanism 
itself, we must al.so insist that the entirt' light of the 
process of inquiry in the world about us is the purptistr 
subserved by every portiem of cre-ation, aud by all ptw- 
tions collectively. Ihjtter the c<mceplitm nf Thitts in 
which matter is but the formless material tor ideas, than 
one in which matter is at work without ideas. 
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Tuk inexperienced student in the history of philosophy 
is confounded by the multiplicity and variety of the facts 
which press upon his attention. He can make but little 
lu'o^'ress in his work, and experiences but little pleasure in 
it, till this diHicuIty is parti*illy overcome, and he is able 
to make at least a provisional classification of the various 
forms of philosophy, and by means of it to see their rela- 
tion to each (,)ther. No classification is entirely just or 
sufiicimit. I'hinj^s, events, beliefs, do not fall exactly 
where \vc wish to put them. Our classes, in their divisions 
and subtlivisions, involve some sacrifice of the force and 
variety of the differences which separate them, and some 
strain of assertion in the agreements affirmed. Yet these 
<liff(!rtmces and these a^Teements are both better under- 
stood when contrasted and united in a system than they 
can be considetred separately. Differences assume their 
true v'alue in connection witli ai^reements, and agreements 
enal)Ie us to see more clearly and retain more certainly 
the tlifferences which accompany them. Moreover, the 
possible forms or limits of belief and the genetic force 
which they have over each other are thus best disclosed. 

'Vhc purpose of the present essay is to assist the student 
in recognizing* the general relations which hold between 
systems of philosophy, though these systems may not be 
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constructed throui^'liout in hanutniy with the jH)sitit)ns thus 
assigned them; and though the persons who construet(‘tl 
these systems might not have been williiii;', in all iustanees, 
to accept the designation assigned them. 'The vahu* i»f 
the relation.s suggested will more than eoiupeiisatc' this 
want of complete ai)[)lical)ilit\% and the mtuv cert*iinly as 
attention is drawn to this <leficiency. l*'ew systems an* so 
thoroughly consistent within themselvc*s as to staml finuly 
with even poise on the h>gical legs which sustain theug 
while classification necessitates aiul mtuinslhe ovt‘rsi*;ht 
secondary differences. 

Ancient philosophy interested itstdf mon? tlirectly in 
questions of cosmogony than in th<»se t»f ontoltp;y. the 
being (.>f matter and of miiul and their connect i»m with 
each other. It is thestj ([U(*stii>ns which lie ^it the ba .i ; nf 
modern metaphysics. WV must disting, ui-h between 
physical phenomena, physical laws, and physical noumena. 
on the one haiul ; and mental phenomena, numtal law;, 
and mental iu)unu?na (ui tlu* i»ther. in onkr to iiavi* tin* 
entire terms of the i)roblem before us, wlue.r s**luti«»ns 
have been so divea’st: by diversi? philosophie .. If we ac^ 
cept all si.\: of these terms as isjually nsd. we aie ivali .is. 
If we accept phenoimrna and noumena .i ; b<»th (»bji'its i.f 
immediate knowledge, we are realists of the nm .i tliiect 
and simple order. Hamilton and the Scotch ,st lu*‘ 1 olfer 
examples. If w'c* acce[)t [ihenomena as <lirc-ctly l.n«»un, 
and noumena and the laws which unite thc-m as indirectly 
or inferentially known, we art: const met iv** rtstli'.t < if 
this form is the philosophy of Dr. Ilicloik. 

Realism, while it is the uiu*x:ptiundetl philosophy of the 
common mind, is tlumght tt» have this tliffuadty, that it so 
far divides matter and iniiul us t<* gpve no ratitmal basis of 
interaction between them. This was rt*':arded as the nn- 
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expounded and obscure point in the philosophy of Des- 
cartes, and j;*ave rise, in efforts of explanation, to the occa- 
sionalism of Gassendi and the preestablished harmony of 
Leibnitz. 

This mystery is easily magnified by those who fail to see, 
that sub[)henc)menal action and relations are everywhere 
inapprehensible, nt)t more so between mind and matter 
than bid ween matter and matter. Philosophy, in a search 
for unity, has identified it with oneness, and has reached 
the unit i)y the boldest and most inadmissible supposi- 
tions. d'lie most direct method is that of the materialist. 
He abolishes the problem in place of .solving it. He 
assumes that all phenomena are phenomena of matter, 
and that facts of mind are only peculiar forms or aspects 
of those of matter, l^'rench philosophy, more particularly 
the philosophy of the ICnc3'clopedi.sts, has been of this 
orcU*r. 'riie exceptions arc secondary. 

'riu? ICnylish, while often inclining to the same conclu- 
sion, have not been willing to accept it in its direct and 
unp;uarded form. They have .satisfied themselves with 
affirming an identity of laws in the two fields; withex- 
pressing the facts of mind in “terms of matter and mo- 
tion.” Such has been the tendency of ICnglish philosophy 
since the time of Locke. Spencer, while rejecting the im- 
putation of materialism, and declining to affirm whether 
noninena are material or .sj)iriLual, expounds i)henomcna 
of both orders under one .set of laws, those of the phy.sical 
worUl. He thus becomes a con.structive materialist. If 
the laws of matter and of mind arc the same, the phe- 
nomena of matter and mind mu.st be allied in a corre- 
sponding degree. If the dominant laws are phy.sical so 
uuist the noimiena be in which these laws inhere. Evolu- 
tion, starting in the material world, cannot be made to 
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cover the spiritual world without first uniting- it in hcdnjr 
and method to that which lies below it. 

Mill, without even affirming the existenee i»f matter, ex- 
pounds the facts of mind by the relations of expt‘rienet% 
while the typical, fruitful terms in this ex[>erit‘netr are 
those known as physical, sensati<»ns and associations. 
Hence he may fittingly be termetl an itUMlistie mate- 
rialist. He is a materialist because the laws td mind 
are included in those of matter; he is ide»ilistie, because 
ho starts with mental phenomena, and dtu-s nt*t definitely 
transcend them by the assertion of an external world. 1 1 is 
materialism is cmistructive, I>ccause he dots nt»t affirm tluj 
identity of mind and matter, but constructs btuh st‘ts of 
phenomena along one liiuj of physical exp rience. 

The method by which idealism strive; to ^ curt* unity is 
the exact opptJsite of materialism, 'fhe iilealtsl ;issfrts t lie 
facts of mind, and confiiU‘s knowledge* to them. Matt-rlal 
facts arc but phases of mental facts. Itlealism ha:; [»re- 
dmincntly prevailed in (iermaiiy, and has been protiuctivt; 
of stupendous s[)eculativc structures. d'lu* relations ttf 
mental impressions, as tlu? <me arena t»f kmiwletl*;e, tin* 
one field of consciousness, takes tlu? plact* <»f a iiitut' or 
less blind cvolutitin of things. Kant, whose phih>st»pliy 
gave occasion to the systems tjf the later masters of spei*- 
ulativc thought, may be rightly ttTnied a ct.it .triu tive 
idealist. Though he recognizes the thing-iuat elf, Imth 
in the physical and mental world, he pjves st> suhjeetive a 
character to all the actions of mind, ascribes {a all form- 
elements so personal, .so idealistic a nature, as tiUake from 
us any knowledge of the worhi <»f realities, aiul tt) transftT 
to the mind .simply our plainest ideas and imr4 explana- 
tory processes. The next .step could not be t»tlu*r than 
idealism. If we deny the objective validity of the form- 
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elements on which all our knowledge depends, we have 
wiped out the physical world. Pure idealism followed 
cpiickly in the works of P^ichte, and found its most consist- 
ent expression as the development of Absolute Mind in 
the philosophy of Schelling. Hegel gave it a more 
thorough and complete form, by the acceptance of mental 
laws, as expressed in mental phenomena, as the one ge- 
netic process. The development of the reason within the 
reason is the all-inclusive and absolute movement. 

Later (rerman ])hilosophy, without escaping this power- 
ful idt'alistic tendency, has also felt the force of scientific 
thought. Scli(>i)eiihauer and Hartmann have combined 
the two. \\''ill and intelligence are ascribed by Hartmann 
to things, aiul are made, in the evolution of the physical 
and the organic world, to present facts and laws of mind. 
This dc'velopmont finds its completion and highest expres- 
sion in man. I'his is the philosophy of the uncon.scious, 
and the conscious is only the last term in the unfolding of 
mind, '.riiis philosophy is one of 2)essimism. Human 
life is simply a realization within consciousness of unsatis- 
fied tendencies, insatiable desire.s. This idiilosophy may 
be termed materialistic idealism, as the distinguishing 
features of mind, will and thought, sink to the very 
j)rimordial basis of things, and thence take uj) their 
lines of devc;l<)pment through the physical world. 

Idealism has found little acceptance in ICngland. The 
idealism of Berkeley consi.sted in carrying over the infer- 
ence of ohjtadive beitig, which starts from what wc term 
.sensations, directly to (Jod. Instead of admitting the 
intervention of matter, .sen.sat-an.s, 2)ercci)tion.s, arc referred 
immediately to God, Thus Malebranche held that wc 
.see all things in (Jod. The difiliculty which forced thought 
into these ob.scurc channels was that which attends on the 
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intcracticMi of matter and mind. S[)im)/.a strived this 
problem by a Ihorouj^h-j^’oint^’ pantlu‘isin. Ho united 
physical and mental noumena m an absolute substance, 
with the double attributes of extension and tlu»ut;ht. 

These constructive embarrassments of human thought 
have given rise to corresponding sci*pticism. d'he most 
radical form of unbelief is that td” Hume, is nihilism. It 
recognizes phenomena only. The miiul, t>r ratlier the 
stream of nu'iital iinpressi<ms for which it stands, can in 
no way transcend itself. No atfinnations can be made 
which are not themselves atUlitituial phemunena simply. 
Reasons arc only a [)<»rtion of that tlu'y strive to explain, 
There is no reason lh.it presides t»ver and jiulp.i s tin* 
impressions that are present to it, A les ; swiH'pinp, dt*uial 
is that of agnosticism, th.it of C'oiute, l.ittre, Lewes, 
Phenomena aiul the laws of pheinunen.i are .icci'pled, but 
noumena are denied ; with them tlisappi‘ar thet<lo*;y and 
metaphysics. If, however, this positive philo.ophy at- 
tempts to discuss the pj'tumds of its ,ittinn.iti*>ir. ^uul 
denials, the discardt*il conee{)lions re.ippe.ir. W'e t.ibu- 
late these results, dlu* straipjit lint* indicate . tin* leadin’; 
element in each systt'in, and the comurrent tUntotl <»nes 
those united to it as strctmd.uy in value, 'rinn; in ctui- 
.structive materialism, physical I.iws fmnish tin* ruliii;; iilea 
under which all phemunena art? expl. lined. In m.iteii.d^ 
istic idealism numtal notitms, as will .nnl iile.i, an* ti.u'evt 
in physical ainl ment.al facts, (’tuidnu live* itMli au |;iver; 
equal weight to all six terms, ainl reali .m p.ive . spt't i.d 
weight to noumcn.'i as objects <if iinmetiiate lomulethu*. 
Spinoza united noumena in one ahsi»Iute beint; with two 
sets of attributes. IIt*geI w^rought tail hii phtlo .uphy 
from one term, the laws thought. .Scrptnal sy^Ut nis 
are placed at right angles to positive ones. I hi* diagram 
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thus emphasizes furulamental distinct it>ns, and helps to 
retain them. 

The same results may also be expta‘ssed as a classifi- 
cation : 


Duttlistic 


Systems of 
Philosophy 


Monistic 


Sceptic 


1 


\ Reulism 

} C\mMau'tivc Rcaltsm 

MaterittUstic j t ‘otistruftive 

I litoalisln' iiuttcrtaUsni 


Ulcalhu*- 
Pantheist i»* 


LUmIimii 


\ AhN*>i«!r tu*in|» 

Const rtn livr (tleaiism 
MaU'ttait'nit' uiealinm 


Nihilism 

A]{nusticism 
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A PiriLosopiiY OF History. 

A ORKA'r river offers a conspicuous example of in- 
numerable and obscure, yet determinate and obvious, 
forces pri'.sent in a plain, yet immeasurable, fact. It is a 
favorable (‘xainple of the concurrence of many conditions, 
remote from <*ach other in time and in place, in a result 
whicin in desi)ito of delay, change, and variety, is of a 
veuy assured order. It presents, moreover, an illu-stration 
of a constant characteristic of human knowledge, when 
applied to coinple.x facts: the general conditions and 
forces involved are readily understood, while the precise 
form in which they are at any one moment offered to us 
is ({uite htyoiul our scope of apprehension. Distant 
mountain ranges, snows, rains, forests, the character of 
soils, intervening i)lains, temperature, climate, the silt the 
river carries with it, the manshy levels that delay it, the 
rocky btrds that precipitate it, the geologic events long 
pass(!tl which outlined the regions through which it finds 
its way, ’ these are a few of the more obvious conditions 
which concur in its general formation and precise states. 

Human history is the most extended, the most mobile, 
the most complicated conjunction of near and remote 
energiers which anywhere offers itself to us. The physical, 
the intellectual, the social, the spiritual worlds arc all put 
under contribution to furnish its controlling forces, and 
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all find their latest, fullest, aiul most subtile expression in 
it. Human history, like the river, is not in he perfectly 
understood and measured in any one tiu)vemeut or at 
anyone time in the nature and the sources <»f the forces 
takinii part in it; it is to 1)0 compreheiuU'd, so far as it is 
capable of comprehension, under geiutral coiulitions and 
primary impulses, which disclose themselves lu*re and 
there in definitive states and tlecisive currents. Mach 
drop in the river has its t)wn history, fe<’ls its own im- 
pulses, imparts its own inlluences, while wi‘ can only 
observe in a ^ross way tht' final results. M.ich individual 
in human life is the centre of f.u* nu»ro ct»mpU-x, un^re 
remote, and more obscure causes, d'hese we cannot traci' ; 
much less can we combine tlu*m into a tribal, national, tu* 
race movement. We can only j^rasp at them in their y,en. 
oral characteristics, and reco‘;ni/e tlu-m in a ;;eneial way in 
the results that flow from tluum 1 lutnaii kn»»w liHle^e i » m »t a 
continuousaccumulation of exact facts, hut *i wi .eext lu aon 
and inclusion of particulars, by which a <»nenes . of ith-a and 
relation is found in an infinite tliver-.ity of maaife .tat ions. 
Simple chain^e, even thonyji known in its itmii ex- 
pounds nothinj^ to the human mirnl; then* niie.t Ik* stune 
law of chanj^e, some dirt'ction <»f chanv/*, by whii li m*w^ 
and more constructive relatiims an* reachetl. Hi .tory, in 
its explanation, involves the itltM of «;rowth, u( detiuiti* 
chany^e in its hi<4he.st form. ‘I’his |,;ro\vth nuist <*xpress 
itself in the increased perfection of tlnr iiulividual on ilir 
one side, and of the community on the t»thei ; <tr rathf*r 
in their mutual, interdeinnulent, interlocke<l p*'rfeeti<»n. 
As the highest consumption and use iu ilu* wotld centri* 
in man, there can be i\n development, no satisfactory 
growth, whose cardinal features are not powi*r ami jjitrity 
in character, scope and joy in rational life. All ministra- 
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tion fails which is not gathered into this consumption, 
and saved by means of it. Labor that is sunk in diseased 
and joyless life is lost in its last stages ; the ship is wrecked 
as it enters the harbor. 

As individual life expands itself with the common life, 
the perfection of the one involves the perfection of both. 
I'he moral law is the social law, the law which I'ests on 
man, man with man. Common development is moral 
deveropment ; and moral strength is the force of the com- 
mon life. We find no more perfect image of that social 
growth which is the product and goal of human history 
than the organic unity of the body of man. Each organ 
owes its perfection to the common life, and contributes in 
turn its own perfection to that life. There is one per- 
vasive activity and pleasure in these organs, and for them 
all. I'here is here no function which is not one of minis- 
tmtion ai\d of recei)tiou, which is not defined by the part 
it plays in <jne whole. 

Iluitian s(K'iety is the highest organic unit which has as 
yet appeared within the horizon of knowledge ; and the 
perfection t)f this life,— the coming of the Kingdom of 
Heaven and, as coiixtcnsivc with it, the perfection of 
imliviiluals, families, communities, nations, races, become 
the all-inclusive result which is to embrace and to expound 
all otlu'r results. If human history is incxi)licablc, knowl- 
edge* reaches no goal ; if human history is explicable, the 
physical stands explained by its relations to the spiritual. 
And the spiritual is gathered up in that complete organic 
growth known as the Kingdom of Heaven. The King- 
dom of Heaven is the highest expository idea applicable 
to human history ; and thus the highest idea applicable 
to that broad and complex stream of physical and semi- 
physical causes that flow on with it and sustain it. 
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Directing attention then to the KingcUnn of Heaven ns 
the most comprehensive aiul suggestive expression for 
human society uufoUling iiiulor the law of lovt* ; luiinan 
society everywhere active in thought uiul restful in affec- 
tion, every moment pushing <nitwarcl in fresh acifuisitituiis 
and building itself within in free participatioiu we have 
in this kingdom the organic unit of which iiulivitiuals, 
classes, communities, nations, are organic [jt»rti(»ns. 'I'his 
image, though only an image, may g, really aitl us in a 
philosophy of history. We tlo nt»t aspire t<» a phiU»sophy 
of history that weighs all the f«icts involved, cu* measures 
all the causes concerned. Such an efftni is futile and 
deceptive. We shall he satisfu'd if wc' catch sigjn <»f the 
unity of method in progress, its certainty of dirretion, the 
leading agencies active in it, and s[)ecial htniis in their 
manifestation. 

A function and an <»rgan are insc^parable. 'They i;row 
up together. The functimi gjves tuvasion to the <*n;aii, 
and the develo[)ment <»f tluMUv.an sujiports and completes 
the function. Thus the mawous systfin, as tlir g<*!u*ral 
organ of interaction in animal lifi*, has j;n»wn with this 
interaction in reciprocal increase and iuterdeptmdimci\ 
The interaction preceded tlie system, ami y<*t the ^.y ‘ttan 
has, at every step of progress, cU‘terminecl tlu' intt-ractiom 
The same is true of a special sense lilo? th.it <»f sip, hi. 
The whole animal hotly is in one way <»r armtluT sensitive 
to light, hut a pigment s[}<n hectitm^s sensitive tti it in a 
peculiar way and tlegree. With the gnnvth of this sen- 
sitivity a new organ, a .special sense, and a peculiar fimc> 
tion make their appearance, stamling in relation to tMch 
other and to the codniinate, etictaiusms th'Vtdtipments a! 
the living being in the entire eirch* af its life, ‘fhe need 
of the function^ is found in the general relatum, and the 
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partial presence of the function gives occasion to the con- 
tinuous unfolding of the organ. 

'rids imago is sufl'iciently exact to subserve the purposes 
of comprehension in the growth of society. Society has 
its powers and sensitivitie.s, its functions 'and its organs. 
The life of society is one of varied, extended, and partially 
harmoidzed interactions. It, therefore, like all organic 
things, must grow b}' means of organs that expand under 
functions, by functions that are increasingly sustained by 
aj)propriate organs, and by a unity of functions and 
organs that removes conflict, creates step by step new and 
more perfect <lependence.s, and re.sts its gains at every 
stage on all that has gone before. 

We first point out under this close analogy some of the 
organs of social growth, which, by .sustaining appropriate 
functions, give the conditions of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
We siieak of them in large chesses rather than in specific 
forms, not caring to dwell on the relations of resemblance 
which might be readily traced between these organs of the 
social body and Ihosi! of the liody of man. 

A largir class of social functions finds its conditions of 
activity in natural agents as modified by man. Ihcsc are 
tlu- organs of social powers, and the two determine each 
othc:r. Tluis a region that has received varied, skilful, 
and well-snstaiiual tillage for a long period comes to 
pos.sess gri;at productive resources. It easily calls out 
and abiunlantly rewards the labor by which its fertility i.s 
determined in direction, mijoyed, and increased. These re- 
sults are the i^xpnt.ssion of wi.se, diversified, and continuous 
husbandry. Progress in one form of cultivation is made 
to sustain that in other fonn.s. Not only is the capacity 
of the soil altered, not only is the productive power in- 
creased by pernuuient improvements, new sources of ferti- 
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lization arc found ; variety in ort^ps and a variety of farm 
appliances aid lal)or ; while the vet»;etahle and animal kin;.;’- 
doins arc permanently nuHlifietl in their ri-latiun ti» each 
other and to mam Domestic animals are multiplied aiul 
improved ; vej^'ctahles are imule intue nutrititms attd I’rains 
more productive; fniits hectune more tMijoyahle aiul thuv- 
ers more heautifuL d'lu? skilful ami alteetionate haml <if 
man reshapes to his own purpt>st‘s wlnitever it ttuit-hes. 
There thus ctnnes to ht* an extetuleil moilifuMtitm the 
natural argents with which lie has to deal. p,reat ly addiiip; 
to their economic vahu‘. 'l‘his proe<*ss in it‘ri;;ati(m and in 
forestry exteiuls rvrn tt> tlu* alteration ot elimate, and the 
change of R'lvat natural h^atures. 

In like mamu‘r, niort? <»hvi<nisly hut not .is prohmndly, 
manufacture builds up tlu* means of it ; s<‘vetal 
prepares tlu? way year In' year ft»r moo' e\temlril, mou' 
varied, chea[)ei% and better protluction, ‘Mu* [»!ant in 
buildings, motor-iKnvers, maehiuery. am! tt»ob; drtermimvs 
at each st*ii;e tlu? forms of labor ami it . result , ami tlu-sc* 
forms and results In'ceiiu’ increasinpjy eomplex ami com^ 
plcte. The spirit of disct»very ami invemtiou athi .;;aiii to 
gain, ease? to ease, and t*ach branch of nu-chaniv al lab«»r 
offers new faciliti<*s to all branehes. ‘riii i iu*‘.enii»us 
and productive tempm*, makiny; active ami elbative the 
thoughts of a great army laborer;, builtls up a w«itlil 
of its own, whose cunning pr«K*esses ami rapiil movements 
arc a startling muitiplicati«»n of human pcnver ., lliue is 
an organ of society, which ctmspicuoiisly alter* it .internal 
features, ami probnuidly afbvts its internal tiuuper. The 
great city ami the unhr<»ken bin-st are mU fattlu r apart to 
the senses than art? the citi/en aitd tlu' Navayy, tenants re. 
spcctively of the one ami the <ither. 

An allied group of organs lying in the same direction 
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and furnishing like niarvellou.s conditions of activity are 
the appliances of commerce. Ships, steamships, harbors, 
\vharvc‘s, and storat^'c, with all the conditions of safety and 
(lefence, c'X[)ress ^'reat resources and correspondingly cn- 
Lirpa* them. Roads, railroads, .stations, depots, postal sys- 
tems, telegraidis ; stores, banks, currency, are the organs 
of a life in rapid and increasing interplay within the nation 
aiul betweem nations. If we look at such a country as 
ICngland, in which this form of activity has found its most 
exteiuled dtjvelopment, we at once see what complex con- 
ditions <»f commerce are the products of commerce, and 
what fresh incemtives they bring to commerce. In every 
stage of gp'owth, the organ and the function have sustained 
t'ach other, and become in.scparable terms in development, 
'riu* means the world offers at any one time and place to 
productiiin, play tlu? same part in the specific unfolding of 
a nation, aiul of colUrctivo human life, that activity and 
nutrition p(‘rform iti the animal organism. Tlic forms of 
tn*g;ans, their etnubinalions and ministrations, are not the 
simple results of action and nutrition, tliough action and 
nutrition accompany them in every stage of growth. The 
organ ami tin* function e.xplain each other to this extent: 
when the twt) are established, direetc^d, and sustained by 
tlu? eommon life, tluy mutually modify and quicken each 
other, lh(‘ function taking the lead. 

Amither group of organs in the progress of civilization 
is the motlified physical organization of men, as they 
form themselvi*s into distinctive productive clas.sc.s. The 
mechanism of tlu^ machinist is not more needful, more a 
spc?cific thing, or mon: permaiu'nt tlian the machinist 
himstdf; llu: shi[> than the sailor; the bank than the 
banker ; the law than the judge who apidics it. In .speak- 
ing of the various classes of men in production as organs 
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of society, \vc refer to their physical on^aiu/.ation as perma* 
ncntly influencetl by their respective kimis of labor, ami 
in turn giving that peculiar eniciency which belonj.|^s to 
experts, cv'en when the direction of i^ffort is [u’imarily 
intellectual. To eiulure witlunit injury protracted 
thought, to move with facility in atiy spt*cial line (jf 
thought, to bear withtmt Hurry the rapid chani‘;e of 
attention incitlent to a complicated business, to uiuh'rgo 
without strain or loss of cunning the exert i<»n t»f special inus- 
cles for a long period <u‘ the action of particidar stneu's in 
nice work, to bear without <»verpowerin;.; fali;;ut* si'Ven* 
manual labor, imply a specialized ami well sustaim*d 
physical development, which, in its many iorms, tan otdy 
fall to different classes as tht' nsadt t»f piotracted traitiin;;. 
The common organization is so far moditie.l in diilerent 
workmen as to render the work imp«»N.ihlt' witlnuit the 
modification. The fimcti<m carries with it the ihange, 
and the change improves ami imposes the fum tion. ‘The 
power to do one thing wt*U liitiits the power do t»ther 
things, and assigns an org;anic office. I’ntdm live i lapses 
are classes by virtue of mort* nr It-.*, exttanled ami [)t*r- 
manent pliysical changes, ch»sely nnit«*il incletnl with 
intellectual ones, but mit itU-ntical with them, ('lav.es 
are thus specialized, ami maintain t<* sncit'tya..i wlmle 
the relation of organs; a spt*ciali/ation id' '-light ami 
of large degrees, ami of g.reat variety, 

A third groig) of organs, ima*e subtile than m>w 

mentioned, but not less signifuanl. is mafh’ up of 
those habits of feeling, tlmugjit, ami action, tin* Ms ial 
customs which havt* huve? with men <piite a itie {rom ^my 
direct appeal to tlur judgimuit tu' tlu- con ;i i**m i*. ’rhese 
prevalent smitiments are tin- depo-Jt «.f previou , s.uial 
life. 1 lu‘y are the imrrlia ami the niMfm ntnmot that Itle, 
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niake change slow and orderly; they resist it and 
hi^yr receive and sustain it. The masses of men in society 
-ro to a few active minds what the body is to the spirit. 
rXao body restrains and weights the spirit, and yet makes 
t: Q-oberent and efilcitmt in its action. The framework of 
Ooi ety does the same thing for the more erratic, brilliant, 
.ricl progressive men in it. It turns influences into cus- 
oixis conventional opinions which will or will not give 
^zxy to new forms, d'hey are rpmsi physical facts which 
•^I?rcss what is immediately possible in collective action, 
v-IiL-Lt men in that collective capacity know how to do, feel 
lio need of doing, and, on occasion, actually will do. When 
I^ooulation transcemds custom, it is, for the time being at 
inoperative and vagrant power, like a natural 
in protluctioii that is outside the range of applied 
oroos. C!onventi<mal .scmtimcnts and customs arc the 
.:>cocI conditions which society forms within itself in dircct- 
5:ind holding fast its otherwise divided and sporadic 

iior-fgics. 

Ocistonis express themselves in less permanent and 
moro permanent, less authoritative and more authorita- 
ivo forms, in manners, in social relations, in religious 
otion, in laws, ami in civil institutions. No institutions 
CLii long sustain themselves which arc not in harmony 
/itli social stmtiment; social .sentiment furnishes the 
forces that are to work under them and execute 
lioiTLi- It is tlie habitual ri*Iations between men, as men 
oiTOoive them, which an,‘ to find c.xpression in institu- 
at least so far as lliescr institutions look for support 
:;> 'Ll lose subject to them. By conventional sentiment wc 
.0 not mean opinion in the process of formation, but 
irit; already formed and prevalent, that which has the 
oroo of a fact to be encountered at once by any social 
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action wherever put forth- Its existonei* is of tlu* same 
unavoidable order as climate. I bus the ca 4ivs ot India, 
the convictions of the Jews, the restrictions tif tlu; Mt)- 
hanimcdans, are, to those who c<»me inuU-r tluau, as real 
in their camtrollin^' power as if tiny stt»od f«»r phv-sical 
instead of spiritual forces. Public opinion is a imn-e 
mobile product of a relatively Irt'e ct>untr\‘, a convict i<m 
in the process of formation, aiul which has not yet passetl 
into an unciuestionetl social sentiment . 

Manners and tlu^ limits tif iiiiercutnsc* between persiuts 
and classes are the earliest pr<Kluets <»f s(»cial sc-nliment. 
These, for average minds, present a-. stnldH»rn ctnulb 
tions to actitni as any which they enc< uniter, 'riieir lives 
at once take form undtn* them, ami their feelin;*;s are 
shaped by them, ddiese ilisiiuctions become the ';reat 
features in the spiritual conscionsiu's , nf tln»*.e who art' 
occupied with them. 'I'lu? varitnis divi.ions in a Ciun- 
munity, and tint social aiul tTomtinic wa\ > in whii h tiny 
arc united to each other, are facts t»f tin . order. Ut h-inus 
beliefs, rites, and duties art: a specilic tlirection t>t ‘.ot iai 
.sentiment in its hij.;her forms, d’lnue'h it belon;; i to the 
individual ju(li.pnent and conscitauc to r-'iifw and relUrt 
these religious impulses, like tether sot i.il iiuentive they 
easily become un<[uesti<ined. (iovermnent ami law., tlmse 
rough outlines of onler <»u which tlie more pervasive 
intertJc[)entIcnces of society are inaih' to rest, art* tlur 
more important organs of sticial development. .Sot i.d 
construction tends t<i become Innuotn'm-ou ; within it .i lf 
in its .several branches, ami the <*r‘;ans of tin . lib* t r.miititin 
the functions they perb»rm, ami are. in turn, tombtitjned 
by them, There is a vigortuis inter.ic ti(»n between i'ach 
organ and its function, and between tlu* unitcnl turn tions 
which e.xpres.s the social stale. 'Plu: cartlinal fac t fttr us 
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is, that the spiritual life in a community is for the time 
being* guided and guarded by social sentiments, customs, 
laws, which mark the present stage of growth, and are to 
be reshaped for succeeding stages. No better example 
can be offered of this dependence than the development of 
a cabinet system in I'mgland. The growing spirit of free- 
dom demantled the increased responsibility of the execu- 
tive p(iwer, ami the effort to secure this slowly gave rise to 
a veny pta'uliar and effective means of its accomplishment. 

Having thus indicated, under the extended applicable 
figure of a living body, those social products which per- 
form the service of organs, we have to speak next of the 
functions associated with these organs. The distinction 
bcjtwt'cn an organ and a function is a supersensible one, 
aiul iu\ e<irl\' constituent in the differentia which separate 
vital and mechanical processes. A machine has properly 
no functions. 'There is so'mething which each part was 
intended to do, and something which it does; but this 
(///(Ls’i function has no power to react on the mechanism for 
its improvement, and stands in no living connection with 
the oflict' of otlu*r parts, in the more inclusive whole. 
The offict' of each part follows after its construction ; it 
neither initiates it nor guides it; the relation between the 
mechanism and the labor performed by it is instituted by 
the machinist. A functit)!! proper is a service rendered to 
a living organism by a portion of that organism. It im- 
plic‘s a want which belongs to the life as a whole, and one 
which n^acts in incitement and guidance on the organ 
which fulfils it, 'The unity of the living thing assigns the 
several offices, and nourishes and directs their respective 
organs in a single? circuit of increasing precision and per- 
fttclion. 'This is the fundamental relation in life, and the 
fundamental relation in development. 
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In the animal this dependence of functions is aut<unatic, 
a part of the secret of life ; in society it rt^mains partially 
automatic, but it also comes distinctly int«» tlu* repjon of 
consciousness and voluntary activity. ‘Tlu* functions in 
society of its several origans art* Ci»nscious impulses which 
give rise tt) these iu’gans. I'he tn*‘;ans fulfil a purpose, 
and that purpose is present* though often obscuri ty ami 
intermittently, in the minds tit men. 'flitTe is no ctmunon 
consciousness in society, no physic*d centre av circuit 
of life. When we spiNik of a ctnnmon conscitiiisness, we 
can only mean .sentiments which are t.imiliar to thnse who 
compt>se the community. ’The boiIy-Mu ial has a strictly 
spiritual centre and circuit of op'.ani/ation, ami to this 
degree the words “ organs*" ami *' function * ” are fi;puative. 
They are the terms of [)hysical lift* transferrcsl t.i -.piritnal 
life; and yet to a spiritual life which is cou.truciiug; a 
very definite product in physical ami physictd 

force.s. 

Functions in society are connected with ami exprt'ssed 
in a consciousness among men, thougji one ulu ii partial 
and obscure, of tlu* purposes to be sul)sc rved by tlu’ »‘r;;ans 
of growth; a consciousness sufficiimtly <>f the nature uf 
desire to lead to the re<juire<l tlirectiniis «»f elhut. Vhc 
impulse springs u[) witliin the regj*m of con iciou . ness, 
and is prevailingly rational. 'I'he forces active in the 
social organism are the most intelligjble of all foices, ami 
carry with them the plainest forecast. I’hu tlie tixeil 
results which attend on agricull un*. manufaitiue, ami 
commerce are due to a tlirtrt {)uruiit by men of tfu'it 
own e.xtended well-being. In tliat starch nature put tti 
permanent .service, ami their own physical powers are 
specialized. Individuals and classes in the community, in 
winning and holding what they an: detf*rmined to make 
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their own, ^uin for themselves and ^dve to others social 
sentiments fitted to support their action. The social 
or^’anisin arises under these convictions, and is changed 
with them and by them. The .several organs of society 
fulfil these purposes by gratifying incentives planted in 
the ctmscious life of man. These ruling incentives may 
be somewhat remote, in the general con.sciousness, from 
the institutions which constitute the organic framework 
for them, but the prevailing impulses none the less carry 
witii them the corresponding organic relation.s. Any ma- 
terial change of organs must reshape the familiar forms of 
social life, 'fluis at present .socitdy is very .slow in open- 
ing new ilirt‘Cticjns <»f instruction and action for women, so 
conscitjus is it that <»ld sentiments must at once .suffer 
modification. It has a shuddtTing fear of organic changc.s, 
trespassing^ in st> many ways on familiar feelings. The 
idea of jpMvvth does uni (jiiiet its ehildish alarm. 

W'hili' intellectual life is the true life of society, it beds 
itself so rapidly ami so deeply in the physical and semi- 
physical facts which sustain it ami are l)uilt up with it, 
that it losc*s the freedom of intellcrctual movement, and 
settles down intt) tlur phlegm of a strongly declared 
orjpuiic state, Intc'llectual life tloes not, for this reason, 
cease in society, but it is compelled to cover both space 
ami time ami |;atlu‘r volume !>efore it can make itself felt 
in any new way. Most of the changes it induces are 
slipjit and well illustrated by the eoneessive varietic.s in 
an <jrgan under the new demands of function, 

'Mu* st‘c<iml funetitiual <^hanent in .soeiedy is the .spiritual 
,s<*nst* of spiritual exeellenct' which accompanitrs it. In- 
tellectual action may be called out in the fulfilment of 
desirt's,-^* these we have spoken of as the fir.st functional 
kiixc^ -or it may i)c called out by the pleasure which the 
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mind takes in truth, in beauty, ami in ri‘»;ht* W'hile these 
are hi^'her impulses than tht»st‘ iunuslu-d by the desire's as 
based on appetites and Siadal feelin;,;s, tlu'\“ cannot be 
separated from tlu'iu. 'The hii;her functional forces unite 
themselves tt) and modify tile lowe-r t»nes, aiul onyinic 
structure— especiall}' that which is repri'Sfuted in social 

customs receives correspiiudiin^ lUiHiifuation. d‘ruth, 

beauty, aiul ia\i;ht beconu* couspiemms laws ot human 
action as it sprt'ads over and tidl)' <H'cupie; tin* tield 
offereel to it in the physic*d «uul social coitilitii»ns t»f life*. 
The lower impulses anr in no way l«»a, the lleM in its 
primary features is ut)t alteretl, but tin* metlnul, ‘.[>irit, and 
purpose of the labor are translated and trau.tormeil into 
ahi<;‘her reoioii of thouj,»ht. ‘I'ruth and luauly ami riy.ht 
can only make tlu'ir presenet* (»bvious as they rule a lom. 
plex life of <‘xtendeil physical activity ami social tie ares, 
I'he supreme form td tlu*se suprt'iut* impuLt',, which 
slowly slruoj.‘le intt) In'iny., is expres'.ial irr m^a’abty and 
relc^itm, 'riie miml, in it^ mtual activity, tli.t'errrs ami 
enforces the lines of ctuuluct which *diouId unite men in 
society; in its relii;ious actitm, it discerns the lar‘»er and 
kinder affections which biml nu'it tt) (httl aiitl thu . to t'ach 
other, 'rhe rt*ason t»f man wurks <*r;‘anit'ally in •.♦•ciety 
by declarinj^Mlnrse laws ttf duty, width lira rettanile tire 
actions of intrii om? with anotln-r, ami later mdte th«'ni in 
pleasurable and lH‘autiful ministratitai to eat Ir t»ther. 
This effort after a ctuumon life lo .t's. howt'ver, it , t hief 
promise and predominant imitives, unlev, men tirrtl its 
conditions as a constitutitural law alreatly in the utulti; 
unless they st‘e a profouiuler reason and a iiitn't* p 't va .ive 
insight and a more pt*rsuasive power than their <»wn, 
proposing the saim* ends and puddnj* huavaitl by like 
means toward a concurrent slate in nat ure ami in man, - 
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toward the Kinj^dom of Heaven, in which the wickedness 
of the individual shall be overcome and his weakness 
rem<u*ed by a life at once personal and general, free and 
forcefuh diverse under distinct impulses, and harmonious 
under common purposes, all wrapped up in the perfect 
unit}' of the affections. 

'flu* spiritual perceptions of men have always had one 
fieUh tlu' harmonious action of man with man, though 
they havt‘ worked very narrowly and obscurely in that 
fu!ld. Now that tlui goal and the means of its attainment 
have betm distinctly given, as in the two laws of love, the 
scope of these laws is still t[uite beyond our measurement 
and our fulhlment. The insight, however, which comes 
to the mind on various occasions for the shaping in this 
direction of specific forms of action, is the awakening func- 
tional activit}' which impels spiritual, organic construction, 
mori' especially that involved in social sentiments, customs, 
and institutions. All growth comes slowly, with retarda- 
tion and tleeay ; spiritual growth springs up in connection 
with errors, prejndiei*, and ptn*vcn*sion. It suffers the evils 
and <Ielays ineident to connicting passions on the one 
hand, anti tlonnant affections on the other. 

( )qians ami functions, while partially explaining each 
other, are only to bt' fully understood as parts of a living 
or*;anisni, and a living development. The more compre- 
hensive relation expounds tluj more limited one; so is it 
in society. .Soeitdyas a whole is the product of a con- 
joint <U*velo[)ment, which unites specific functions and 
carries tluan forward as parts of an expanding, social life. 
Wc‘ have thus in men collectively the same evolution 
which we find in tlu; hiologjcal facts of the world, and in 
man individually, 'rhis evtdution is equally an involu- 
tioti, a ••athering’ up and inclusion in one comprehensive 
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process of all conditions, physical, vital, and spiritual ; the 
spreading of human life upward, outwartl, aiul downward, 
till it puts “ in act and will” all tlui thin^^s aluuit it aiul 
within it. We cannot iiiulcrstand lunnan histt^ry savi‘ as 
we find in it a ^rowin^* unity, extendintj lUit ineivly to the 
spiritual world, but to the physical world also; a unity 
which offers the highest centre of rclatitm tt> all visible 
things, and one at which the visible passes inti» the invisi- 
ble, and combines with it in the Kingilum td I ItMven. 'rius 
growing power of the common life is wtdl shi»wn in the 
strong way in which it has laid hold of railr<»atls, tele- 
graphs, and the daily press ; and found in them a siuUlen 
increase cd thought. 

It is this social evolution which offi-rs tlu- last term of 
explanation in human history, 'riiis evolution involves, 
finst, a con.stant, subtile, ami <-.\-ten<leil react i<in tu-aveen 
or§fans and functions as parts <if one living j,r.icfss. This 
interaction is c.xceetlinyly plain so far as society n-ih.ipes 
for its own purposes natural agents and th<; physical struc- 
ture of its scvt*ral classc's <»f labtu’ers. I'olitical ei'onomy 
is full of this interdependence of the proeessi-s of produe- 
tion, their incrcasisl si)ecialization, and their conciirretit 
growth. It is hardly less obvious that cu-.t<itn ., in-.litu 
tians, and laws will modify each other, till tlieyK.im- to 
fit .some one form of life ; and that [irodnctive l.ilior niu-.t 
receive its direction and its efUcieiicy in connection with 
the.se social conditions. Wiiat different classes shall ari-.e 
in the community, what they shall desire to <!«., amt wit.il 
they .shall be able to do, will be tletermimsl by sf.ci.il in 
.stitution.s. Such a fact as .slavery settles at otice mo ,t of 
the indu.strial probhuns of a state, ft is the relations 
between producers and the social states of proiiueers that 
arc expressed and confirmed by institutions, and that arc 
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mocUfiotl by any fresh functional activity either economic 
or spiritual. The life is more than meat in this particular: 
that the tlircction of the life must predetermine what is 
for it nu'at ami drink. In any community, the impulses 
which |4'uidc and sustain exertion arc vested in conven- 
tional sentiment, and in the hopes which can spring up 
under it. What is true in any one nation comes to be slowly 
true between natiems. International law and international 
life arise on this higher moral plane of activity, on which 
natit)ns do mU enter till development is well underway. 

'riiis unfolding of society is marked by a second charac- 
teristic of t‘volutiou: each step prepares the way for 
aiUJthtu*. Indeeil, this is so true that men are often 
tenii[)teil to j)rta*ii>itate the movement in a revolutionary 
way, under the e<»nviction that many changes are urgent, 
and that rajiitl improvement is open to them. In the 
force of this ctmvielion they lose sight of the correlative 
truth in <»ri*.inie development, that each step is one of cx- 
tcMuh'd reactions, ami that any advance before the.se are 
c<jmplett' is at the e.xpcsnse of living power. In no direc- 
tion is the g,oal more remote than in human history, nor to 
!u^ reachi'il by a more numerous scries of transitions, 
'rhe obj<‘clions to reform also often proceed from an over- 
sight of the sanu* truth. The conferring of new rights, as 
of sulfiMge ui)t>n women, is resisted on the ground of in- 
congruity with pr(^s(*nt characteristics and duties. The 
objection forg.tds that the excellency of each .step of wcll- 
onhn'ed prog;ri‘ss is, that it begins at once to rc.shape in a 
harmonious way all things to itself. 

A thirtl characteristic of this growth as an evolution is, 
that each stc*p accumulates the conditions of progress. 
Nothitut has tluj same ease of movement as fortunate life. 
Social g.rowlh takes place by insight and concession, and 
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insight and concession gain momentum. Ouicker insight 
is supported by deeper kinnvlctlgt*, anti read}' eonet‘ssion 
by enlarged affections. The hori/.on ot truth i*rows 
rapidly with each additional foot of height, aiul tlu^ feeU 
ings outrun the thoughts. Moreovau", the etmdititjus t»f 
progress are increasingly present ; the: aecelerati(»n of 
social life is even more ob.servable thai\ of individual life. 
The aetjuisitions of each class spread as new pt»ssibilitit*s 
and new stimuli intt» all classes, and tlu:st' seeoiular)' g,ains 
again return as a new force tti broaden the primary move- 
ment. Life grows like a circle thnuigh its entire edreum- 
ference. Desires and ptnvers multiply at every step, aiul 
the gains of a few, if they an* just gains, minister uno\- 
pectedly to the gains of all. 

A fourth fact c»f much interest in this evidutioa, i-., that 
any failure at any point in prt»gress, whether it ari‘.c*s from 
exterior accident, as (^vrthrtnv <4’ war, or inti’rior weak- 
ness, as luxury and injustict% sim[dythr<avs tluMuovenient 
one or moia: stages backward, t»r slufts it to •;oine new 
position, and rc:iu!ws the pri»hlemof pro;p'e:ri .ifre^di under 
the.se altered conditifuis. 'Tin* effort, like th.it of the 
.spider to fasten its web, may necni it» be reiiewetl many 
times; l)ut there an: permanent inciuitives to detiiu’ its 
proper limits, aiul Ijring it to its aecmnplidnuent. A 
clearer consciousness and nu»n* rati»»nal inipul.e, yinw 
out of each failure, 'rhe overt hn>w of the ancient world 
sowed the soil of the nunlern w<)rltl with the seed i of .i 
civilization far more humane and just than that whicli it 
replaces, d'iine is an ine.\*haustibl<' factor in thi . i’Volti 
tion; and disaster prepares tlu^ way for Muaes., a. mu* 
tainly as the decay of lielums, mosses, and fenis «;ive . tlie 
soil for shrubs and trees. As long as functional activity 
in society is one of intellectual ami emotional insight, 
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that insi^'ht will be deepened and broadened by experi- 
ence. With the ancient is wisdom, and in length of days 
is understanding. 

d'hc reviu'se of this truth, the impossibility of a perma- 
nent social adjustment which does not rest on beneficence, 
is seen just now in Ireland. The unrest here is not due to 
titles vitiatetl in the outset by violence. This evil, time 
has often cured. The chronic anarchy of society is refer- 
ubU? to the fact that no civil and social and economic 
relations that are truly organic, have grown up between 
classt's, covtu-ing and coml)ining the interests of all. 
ilt'uce prtiductive industry and social life have failed, and 
fear and force have taken the place of interior impulses. 

'I'he collectivt? growth of the race, having these charactcr- 
istics of an organic evolution, is also watched over and per- 
vadtnl by a supursensuous presence, a single centre of life. 
'Phis is ?it:en in the fact that the whole movement is begot- 
irii in tlu' ctnicurnnU forces of reason, and borne on by 
them. It is setm also in those convergent physical and 
social laws b}- which it is momentarily sustained. One 
cannot trace any great events in human history, like those 
uliieh It’d to and completed the American Revolution, 
witlnmt t)bserving how t>fien the movement appears to 
hing,e on secondary occurrcmces, and a balance of circum- 
stances wliich sesan first to have been shaken in the cap 
of ft>rtuue and thtui to have been poured out. Yet under 
all these ftu’luitous elements; under general principles, 
deeply implantetl tendencies, and a favoring conjunction 
of ctmditituis, the stream of history flows on to a normal 
ctim lusitm ; like a river whose current is shaped by eddies 
and stai’iiatit potfis and sluggish lagoons, as well as by deep 
tlepressions ami mountain ranges. One could easily .select, 
in tht! struggle referred to, a hundred events having the 
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force of Special providences in their contribution to suc- 
cess. Law and accident find a canjuuctit»i\ and ^t>vern- 
ment equally conspicuous in the ^nnvth of livin|,f thinj^s. 

A still more obvious way in which the* accuinuLited in- 
sights and impulses of spiritual life art* pushed onwarth is 
the ministration of genius. Direction is gained hy tlie 
presence of one or more who can opt*n a channe*! fiu* C(»n- 
flicting opinions, and leatl them forwtird. The action of 
a Divine Providence is conspicuous in its messen*;ers, its 
prophets and ap(^stles, wlu> enter by fi'llowship into the 
secrets of the work of (Jotl. As the inspiralitm of each 
soul in this higher realm is its symi»athy with the ri;».ht- 
cousness, the wistlom, the grace of (lod ; so in turn (tod 
is present by such servants in peculiar power ti» btMr fi»r- 
ward his kingdom. 

Herein is a chief reason why tlu* invt>lution of all the 
world in the Kingtlom <»f (lod may In* lookeil on as an 
organic growth. Not only are theri* ext<*nth*d phy*.ical 
and social constructions which play the parts t»f «u’ttans; 
not only are there present in the common ctnewiiaeaiess 
increasingly clear and discriminating impidst-; widt h per- 
form the office of functions, anti stand with th<*ir ti**.pet 
tivc organs luuler all tlu* ctnulithins <*f inter-iU-penthnut’ 
and development ; not only is this nun'enieiit matle t tuo 
current by belonging to one ract* luuler llu* s.mit* laws 
with one range only of operati<m. this jirtiwth is jmshed 
forward by a secret superstrnsibh* life, which is at least 
analogous in its operation to that plastic p»iwer width 
rulc.s the body of man. 

** WistUnn aiul Hpirit c>f tlu- u«ivrt-*p ! 

Thou stml, that uit thr Hrruity tliMu^jlU ! 

Anti giveth to ft»ritts aiul iuia^;r'. a liicaih 
Ami everlasting uu»tiou • 
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Man does not create those relations which unfold before 
him. He does not throw up that imperial path which he 
traverses. I le does not make the truth by which his own 
spiritual life is made. Nor do those truths which are to 
he tlu‘ framework of perfected human society exist in 
an\‘ wa\' as facts, as parts of any construction yet reached, 
'rhis invisible presence of truth abides with the invisible 
spirit, and comes forth sh)wly to man and for man by fel- 
lowship and insiii'ht. We are under the reign of truth, 
'['he Spirit of Truth, the Divine Spirit, holds in their 
unity and in their constructive force those spiritual in- 
tuiti<»ns and impulses which, already at work in the 
universe and in the soul of man, arc to build up the King- 
dom <d‘ HeaviMU Organs would be without confirmed 
r<‘lations, functions would be wayward, and growth vacilat- 
ing, were not all e<nnbincd by one Spirit of Truth — the 
Sold of the spiritual world, 

Ilen’iu an* foiiml the deepest differences in philosophy. 
Soimr men tliia*ct tlu*ir attention so carefully to the forms 
of thinj’s as to h»se sight of the true significance of form, 
h'aets must, ituU^ed, be known, but simply known as sensi- 
!)le facts, tht*y are n<Jt thereby understood. Comprehen- 
sion involvi's t h<‘ prt:sence of a supersensible idea or law of 
sonu* order, under which they are recognized as arising. 
A mi’re eonjunction in .sjiace, or a mere .sequence in time, 
are simply conjunction and sequence. Their interest 
must still be found in deeper relations and reasons ex- 
presses! in them, 'riie facts as facts explain nothing. 
d’ht‘y are the material offered to the procc.ss of explana- 
tion. 'l*hc* conjunction, for instance, of organ.s and func- 
tions in a living body, is the very problem which addre.sscs 
itself to us in biology. The most lucid possible statement 
of the facts only incrca.sc.s the marvel they contain. Cer- 
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tain characters in a certain arrantiemerU do not constitute 
the great fact of language ; nor does the simple srtpience 
of sentences make up the gist of logic, 'riie form of 
explanation sometimes atlopted in l>i<*logy, puslicil to its 
legitimate results, wouUl set asitle the whoU' explanatory 
process. It is meanings, the supersensible ideas invi>lved 
in the facts, that are addressed to reason ; ttiul that be- 
cause they e.xprcss reason. We cannot C(»nstruct lan- 
guage out of linguistic symbols merely. Nt>r can we so 
much as secure the symhtds even by themselves. ’I*he 
plummet of thought cannot create a deep stM ttf tlu>ught 
by being dropped at random, 'riu? expnsitit>n of the 
world is a rational process only becausi* tlu* u*»rul is a 
rational product. Otherwise what we term kmnvUnlga* is 
either a simple reflection of tlu? naked facts ; ur a p<TMmal 
and fanciful symbolization of them, as when speaks 
of the language of Ihnvcrs. 

Herein is the solution of the natural arul the super- 
natural. The natural is the beautifid thin*; it t . bt eau .i* 
it holds the supernatural a supersensible ami free oU*. 
ment. Tile supernatural is the Diviiti* Life that it is be^ 
cause it steadily l)ears forward the nalur.tk Wljat life i , 
to the living thing, that the Divine Ke.ison is to tlu- physi 
cal forces, organic impulses, soci.d r<d.itions intelU'ctual 
insights, and pure affections which arc unitnl in the gr»twth 
of the human family. 'Fhe phiheutphy <»f hi ,t»*ry i then, 
a disclosure of the movenu*nt of soi irty tuw.ird its nuist 
comprehensive form, harmonizing its industrial ami 
spiritual functions with each other in perfected otgans 
under a supreme spiritual law, offered in a thre* bdii ft»rm 
a.s truth, beauty, and right, and nourished by a Suprenu* 
Reason. The force of this <leveh»pment ct»mes bath from 
the creative thought of God— the Si>irit of IVuth. 
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With those throe terms before us — organs, functions, 
and inner life---\ve have the conditions of an ever-unfold- 
ing reaction between them. Fresh insight calls out in- 
creased intensity of functions, and functions readjust and 
build anew organs. On the other hand, every gain in 
organs <»rfers new possibilities, new revelations, and new 
impulse's, d'lu're is in this evolution both natural and 
rational sek'clion, pushing each other forward. Only that 
org;ani/ation cmu pt'rmanently prosper in society which is 
bciU'ticent. and this beneficence will disclose itself as a 
fact* and in the principles which occasion it. Ilistoiy and 
insight, therefore, will more and more unite in the benefi- 
cent aet. 

'Tlirre an* certain laws or principles which plainly belong 
to this s[»iritual development of the race, both as studied 
in its umletiying; force's and in their actual presentation in 
history. 'Tho first hiw we atlduce is that of continuity. 
'I’he st'veral stages which constitute growth arc, and mu.st 
bt', i'lo'.cly united with slight and successive transitions. 
In tills law th<‘ growth <»f the race is like all growth, and 
prosrnts this I'ssential comlition in one of its plainc.st 
ftinns, ‘I'his law, in its application to biology, gives rise 
to the fact of <'voliition r(.*c<*nlly enforced and ilhi.stratcd 
in many wav'S No community can make, in its social 
di'velopnu’nt, any viifieut or extciulcd transitions. The 
new is mtohled as an embryo in the old. The old drops 
away botore the new, which it itself has brought forth 
larin-ly in its own image. Life, as a permanent fact, turn.s 
t»n a nici* balanci' between [lowc'rs and difTiculties, and the 
ri'adiu'.tments inenleiit to growth are made i)<)int by point 
along (he c'utirtr line of interaction. If .society is to be 
reconstruett'd, every class and every individual in every 
class inuNt be reshaped by new sentiments, new customs, 
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and new forms of labor. Thischany;c can only ho ^jradnaU 
and must be continuous, if society is to maintain a safe 
equipoise within itself at every sta^t;o. l.ife remains life 
and the same life in all its transitions, and life isuctunplex 
and delicately adjusted system <.>f interactions. I'ill cacli 
class discovers its proper relation to c>ther classes, aiul 
has harmonized its action tiiereto, society remains 
anarchical. 

The illustrations of this law are very luunerous. Many 
and advanced principles were brought bett»re the h1ny,lish 
people in the revolution which tivertlirew the monarchy 
under Charles. These principles, thouj^h coherent anum|.j; 
themselves, were tot> numerous and tf)o novel for tlu' ac- 
ceptance of the average Knglislnnan. All classt*s wert* 
not ready in all relations ti» readjiea themselves inuU*r 
them. Hence, while tluy uc<iuiri*d for a tVw nsmis y.reat 
destructive power, they were nnal)le to hiin;*; ret on -it iks 
tlon; a violent reaction set in, aiul two huntlretl years 
have hartlly sufficed t<i occupy tlu* ttu’ritory in staial 
growth so rapidly map[)ed out in sanguiiu' minds. 

The violence of the h'reneli Revolution east ilnuu at 
once and e.xtendedly old institutions. A return to the tdtl 
regime was thus made imp<»ssibl(% hut equ.dl)' was a now 
regime impossible. The result has been that tin.’ hh’ench 
nation has sought in vain for nearly a ttmtury a tmtre 
of permanent organization, aiul innv after inmmu-rahle 
reactions is just i)eginning tt» show more organic stren*;th. 
Theories have been ram[)ant, but it has hem found im- 
possible to shape nati<mal sentiments, custtuns atul insti- 
tutions to any one of them, 'fhe lust balance tg <’>cistiny, 
forces could not be restored. The recon%tnu tion of corn 
vulsive revolution has cost a century ttf \%u ilLttHm. 

In our own Southeni States the fixetl relation of da .ses 
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was broken up by the last war. Urgent as the necessity 
for reconstruction has been, and intrinsically just and 
bcneficcMit as have been its conditions, the life of one 
generation has been chiefly consumed in resistance, and 
the new terms of growth arc only slowly disclosing them- 
selves. i)U\ relations were broken up, and neither of the 
twt) great classt‘s in production were ready for new ones, 

'riu* devay of institutions may be equally slow, as shown 
in the gradual loss of popular rights in the Roman State. 
'The irreconcilable character of English and Irish senti- 
ment is often urged. It arises from the fact, and has also 
given tKvasitm to it, that no continuous terms of just and 
profitable production have ever been established between 
the two r*u:es. There arc no forced marches in civiliza- 
tion. 

A st'coiul law in the growth of society is that of change- 
able relations <il'fering fresh incentives. Human history 
beci>mes tug, aide and progres.sivc by virtue of the diverse 
impul .es whii h arise between persons and classes within 
the natiiin, and between nations in the primitive diversity 
am! uneiuliiig, flow (»f circumstances. An immediate 
vari<*ty of minislration arises between individuals, growing 
out of divi'rsity of ptnvers and diversity of positions. A 
s<*cond diver. ity is that between occupations and classes; 
a third app^sirs between nations in the household of 
nati«uis; and a huirth, between different periods in the 
succc-.avi‘ unfolding t>f the race. Between all of these 
then' an' t'vei chang.eable conditions of reaction, which 
intlnce in them all unending nuKlification.s of action. 

1‘hii diversity and fluctuation in the circumstances of 
life occasion organization in each community, and tend 
to continuotts cv<duti<m in succcs.sive periods. Both of 
the.se re.sulls arc very obvious in history, though both are 
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inchoate. Civilization within a nation arises in cumur- 
tion with a division t>f labor, aiul is aeeoinpanitHl at evtay 
stage by still farther division, Kaeh class, ocenpation, atul 
person play a specific part in reference I'Very other 
class, occupation, and person. *riu* coinplettau'ss <d thesr 
several services within themselves, aiul their ft»rtun tte 
relation to each other, tletermine tlu* graile td' civilization. 
This development of <liverse funetitms in the ectuunnic 
world is the primary truth of political eeontjmy : whiU^the 
justness and l)eneficencc that guide lluan indicate the 
moral force present. 

Nations between themselves by nati<»nal eharaeteristies, 
by local advantages, and by tlie mtmu-ntum t»f movement, 
tend to establish mutual ministratitm ami ailvantaip'orn; 
commerce. This law in this hirm i»f its applieati*»n has 
long been resisted by the narrow ami hostile sinrit of 
nations, each striving to find its own plains in »n‘risit;ht of 
the gains of other nations, or in hostility to tlinn. The 
great prt)blem of statt'smanship lies very much heie, in tin* 
wise acceptance ami fortunati* union of both aj»plications 
of the law, development within the natitui and dt-vol^p- 
ment of the nation as strengthened, stimulatt'd, ami mmr 
ished by other nations. 'I'he extensi<in couimrici' ami 
.social intercourse which fimi their {'.namd in this iliv»*r .ity 
of relations is becoming <Uuly a inort* tii^inctivt* ami pt»w. 
erful adjunct of progress. The lin»aii economic, N^n ial. 
and moral forces which promote unif>n liave br;;un to 
declare themselves, notwithstanding the jufs-dy, pa . cion- 
ate, national tcmpt:r which <iften hitles itself under patritd. 
i.sm, though in itstdf as nnschit*vous ami anarchii al a * is 
personal violence within the conuminity. 

Between different periods the same div<'rsity of ecnulb 
tions is manifest, and it establishes an (U’ganic anti pru^ 
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gressive movement between them. As successive varieties 
in biology arise from a change of conditions in connection 
with previous life, so are the successive stages of civiliza- 
tion both built upon and evoked from previous ones. 
Greece was a mistress in art not for her own time only, 
but for subsequent times as well. When so novel a tem- 
per as that expressed in Gothic art, and one so native to 
the soil from which it sprang, had possession of Europe, 
it was only preparing the way for a composite art in 
which all the old impulses should reappear. The legal 
idea which found such continuous development in Roman 
history, has renewed itself under new conditions in canon 
law, in common law, and in the jurisprudence of European 
states. The same forces which first organize the nation, 
tend also to organize nations, and to push successive 
periods forward in one grand march of civilization. The 
movement is very imperfect in each phase, and increas- 
ingly complex in advanced phases, but the forces which 
initiate it are perpetually operative to perfect it, and 
acquire increased energy and precision with each step of 
advance. The undeniable presence, therefore, of these 
organic and progressive forces in primary movements, is 
a plain declaration of the complete evolution in which 
they are taking part. The magnitude of the facts may 
easily obscure our vision of them, but their nature re- 
mains the same, and is disclosed in each portion. 

A third law, allied to this law of changeable conditions, 
is that of a dominant tendency. Communities, nations, 
periods, are not subjected to an even balance of forces, or 
to forces wholly variable, but to some more or less de- 
cided preponderance of influences, which readily establishes 
a current, for the time being controlling. A movement, 
once initiated, gathers energy by an increase of its own 
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conditions. This law is conspiciums in all social chang^cs, 
and in the progress of thought. Our own poritul is one 
of the rapid extensicni of scientitic truth, ;uul this p^nnvth 
in one direction is accompanied with weakiiess aiul dis- 
trust in other directions. While \vt‘ j.;ain the actit)n t»f 
our own time, we suffer also all its iViictions ; every fresh 
success in physical iiuiuiry bep;ets new tujthusiam, and 
adds to the rest)urces of farther invest i;4ati«»n. An in- 
creasin^dy lar^^e number of persons share the <ltuninant 
tendency, and help to swell it. l‘lu*se, im»vt*tl by narrow 
insight and ready sympathy, Invome imne aiul mt»rt* 
caustic in criticising the past, aiul nuu*e and imu’e extr.iva- 
gant in predicting tlie futurt*. They see tmly what lies 
before them in their tnvn liru^ t»f effort, .uul mi-dake the 
present direction of pn^gress for tlu^ penuammt lim* t»f 
march. 

A period t)f invention multiplies in tlu' same way the 
energies of industrial life, aud fillsthe widkin with the hum 
of activity. Such a movemeut is pnep-es;, ami stamls b»r 
progress, hut by lU) means in that complete and final way 
which thostt fancy who an? taken up by it. failurt-s 

of each tendency are as cons[)icuous as its suet c‘s st-s, ,md 
wait their time to give rise t<» a corrective efbut. 

Like tendencies declare themselvi's in stu ial pro;;ress. 
At one time individuation is the prev.iilin;* itlea; civil ami 
social bonds are attenuat<*<l tti the la .t tle;;ree, d'he 
individual is regarded as the ultimate seat itf lipjit which 
he may delegate or resume as he phsist' At amdlu r 
lime centralization prevails, and s«>eiety oppmi/t's its<df 
compactly in oversight of indivitlual libert)*. 'fhe natioru 
al element asserts itself strongly, and there is a gc-neral 
desire in every instance to exteiul and maintain the 
integrity of the nation. Some dominant teiuiency is sure 
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to declare itself in every active period, and to direct every 
stroip.( inoveinent ; and this tendency for the time being 
expresses the nu)st urgent need of society, and explains 
much that <iccurs. 'Fhat community or that age in which 
a ilominant idea discloses itself, and which is most in- 
tensely true tt) that idea, becomes at once a power in 
human history. Results are reached which arc not again 
hist. 

But this taw of tendencies is closely associated with 
tlu' law tif rhythm. The two give occasion to each other. 
While a tlistinct movement is initiated by a want of 
halanci* among tlu^ forces operative, and, being initiated, 
rapitlly accumulates strength, it must also, by virtue of 
the disproi>ortion and excess that arc in it, finally exhaust 
its iiwn nuitivc's and rt‘s<uirces. A reactionary tendency 
must then take its place. Thus the evils which show 
themsi‘lvt^'i in comu’ction with excessive individuation 
leatl to a ire ,h as-;erlion of the common life, and a vigor- 
ous <’!fort to strong, then the organization of the com- 
munity. In tlu? l^iited States the organic force is re- 
asserting; it'.elf in many ways. Mtai arc not content that 
tlu* well-being; uf the entire community in all its liighcr 
interests .should, uiuh*r the phrase of freedom of trade, be 
sulijet't to an unscrupulous traffic in intoxicating drinks ; 
tir that tlu' very coiulitions of sustenance for the many 
Niuiuld be ri*ckU*ssly eiulangeretl by the speculations of a 
few; or that extreme wealth should be allowed to in- 
trench itself in the natural monopolies of its own position. 
Society is feeling about for a remedy of these evils. It 
waits for a w ise way in which to assert that common life 
on which ultimately the individual life must also depend. 

'I*he present <l(*preeiation of philosophy and high esti- 
mate t»f empirical knowledge are also to be reversed, be- 
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cause of the excess in them l>oth. ‘riu‘ suhsitieuce of 
faith is certain to he followetl h)‘ its full tiiU'. 'I'he 
principles involv'ecl affirm this rliythn\. «uui all history tlis- 
closes it. Facts which are ntit so interpreteti as to nour- 
ish the hij^her life will cease to inttuast that life, aiul the 
mere ennui of unsat isfietl thtni; 4 hts will retlirect tlu' miiul. 
The political and reliijiious reactitut in f’aiyj.uul alter the 
Rcstoratit)!! is a notalile instance of an ast<*ni'^hiny, and 
almost mechanical return cif public tipinitm to its old 
channels. 

The successive staj^es of ^^rowth are Iar*;ely iletermined 
by these two laws of tendency aiul rhythm, action ami 
reaction. A movement once estah!i*.ht*cl tonditious in 
part the movement which is to ftiihnv it. ami to supple- 
ment it, Jesuitism s[)raiP4 tint tin* l*»o .eniu;; of rrh-itats 
ties by reform. In literaturi' a peritnl »>f invent iou i i mu-. 
ceeded by one of criticism, aiul critici .m, w lum it ha . be- 
come stale and l)anvn, provokes imle[>ciulent efiiut, a-» in 
Wordsworth. 'Flu* excess of t-acli tiuitleiu y .labli lu s a 
rhythmic vil)ration between it ami the •.ucceeihn\; otu-. 

These two laws leatl t<» ^itill anothiU' law in human 
progress that of transfer, periods ami pLues, a. well as 
movements, art* exhausted ami rejdatfd b\ taher pejioil ; 
and places. Not merely “ the ,star of em[»ite u* .twaid 
takes its way,” hut that ract* devt-lopmeiit f( whiih this 
star is the cmispicuous symbol, d*lu' juowthof tlu* rate* 
conteinj)lates the falliu;^ back and tlroppiu*; out ^f nations 
wlu) have loiU( taken p^irt in it, and tlie im lua.m ot n* u 
nations. Not only do temlem ies exhaust tlinu r U »• . ; 
rhythms may exhaust tlu^mselve*. al m * ; nation . may t ea .e 
to be capabhi of the nsictions whii h are t allril tor to mu - 
rect their errors^ ami thest* errors may ai. i'umulate u[»ou 
them till all ftjrward movement is lost. 
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WV, as a nation, have, by a combination of favorable 
circumstances, just ^;tuur throui^h a thorough, heroic, and 
pro* 4 'tvssive reaction, and \vi^ have thus ^’otten anew the 
conditions of frc'sh combinations ami fresh ^nnvth. Simple 
civilization that is, the multiplication of the apiiliatices of 
lift* tends to niultii>Iy and tlet'fnm tlu* moral (|uestions on 
which social construction turns; and if tlu'se tpieslions are 
mit met it\ a prt»**ressive spirit, oiu* tir other of two thing's 
fidhnvs. bather siK*it*ty heconu'S dt‘ad, as in the ICast, 
uiuler misehievtuis atul intlexibh* customs ; or, better, as 
in the \\\*st, meets with overthrow, and jpves place to 
new nations ami races. 'Tlu* apparent immt)bility of the 
M.ist is only it'Iative, ami in the lapsi* of centurit's would 
still In* open to tlu* sU>w I’canetly of convulsitm and con- 
(jue'.t. I'ht* law t>f tr.iusfer Ciuiu‘s into action when the 
oKl channel ', of prt»|p'i‘ss art* clo';j;ed, ami cannot clear 
themselves. Tlie movement is renewt‘d <‘lsewhere, with 
fresh mattaiil tmder new conditiotis. If it, in turn, once 
more cea .e it in the miMUtime attains a hi»;her point, 
and scatt*a ; now influema-s. 

d'ht* kenai'.saju t* i . a i lrar example t»f a new civilization, 
s[»rin;dn;.' up <»n p,t<amd a little removed frcun that occu- 
piisl by lit*’ <4il i ivili/atii»u, and in due tiim* a[>propriatino 
tti itsi li all the ;;ains of the past, dlu? history <»f Anu‘nca 
has *-h»»\\n the uun"*tr.unfsl (K’vtdojimeut of jjrinciples 
whieli vuuld not tind unobstructetl expre'^siou in the ( )ld 
W'oi'ld. ‘I Iti . new phase* of ,‘.oeial lift* ha*; bet*n the fruit of 
tl'au -fer. \‘t’;;etahle life haftllv tUVt’S imuH* tt» fresh soils, 
Ilian <lo *.tH ial (otei-, to fresh matt*riaL Isach community 
remain* pLe.tiv b<’t,aiiso of the brief life <if individuals; 
tlie pto*;roN * of iht* *aet* i » maintaiuetl bc*c;iuse tin* nations 
whieli taUe part in it *.«» t*asily perish, passin^t this wealth 
liV inheritamsr to wiser ami imux* untrammelled heirs. 
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The moment growth in a ruititm hi*j;ins to slacktm. it 
begins also to sot in motitui intluonooK which toiul to 
remove elsewhere the hurtlen t»f history, 

A sixth law of social devolopmont is that of leadership. 
This may ho either an intellectual anti *»[»iritual leatiershim 
working long and silently in men’s miiuls, arul discUtsing 
itself with much t)hscurity and tUday in any collective 
movement; or it may he a stwial ItMtlei .hip, iieUant ainl 
brilliant in its results. The fir>t form is tin' leatler .hip ttf 
insight, and of the rare gifts t»f gmins. riie prophets 
of Israel stand ft»r it in the rtdiy^iiuis wt»rltl. l*latt» and 
Aristotle in philttsophy. aiul the great poets in the world 
of letters, d'his leatlershi[) is developi il shovly, am! the 
more slowly as it is fitted tt» litaome eslernh'd .md cr»nn 
manding. This silent leaih'i’shiii piipares the way f<ir 
those general movements whieh give «H ia‘aon for more 
attractive and aml>itituis social le.itler .hip. I'lu' sot ial 
leader may, like Luther, have e*xtemled in.ight, hut the 
insight must he united sympathetically to the tlnuig.hts 
of men, and so In* alile in initiate ami diuat a popular 
movement whose coiulitions are alieatly pie.ent, Lon. 
spicuously great men of this ortler owe tln n intlm'iui* to 
the clearness ami human force whi^di tin y art* al»le t*t im 
part to ripe condititins t»f ilevehtpment in In in t ,unl in 
action. Their office is tt» initiate t h.mge . aheatly pM» 
foundly included in existing social states. I'he poptd.n’ 
mind must have this leadership ht*ft*re it. foo*-* tan he 
marshalled for effectivi* work. I he pttinnm nt ihaiai - 
ter of the service of leaders ttf this tinh r .e. iipi. tln ni 
in men's thoughts far nn»re importame titan Indongs 
to them. H(*ro-w<)rship is the read! of the dazzling 
glitter in sunlight of sigierlieial activity, fin* \u tn i o*nly 
the last term in a complex series, long in the process <if 
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fiirmation. 'riu* uunv iucch«*inical and arbitrary leadership 
is, the Huuv ast<HUshinj4’ and interesting it seems to be to 
most pi'tsuns. I bus military leadtn'ship, uniting men 
luuler animal instincts aiul blind passions, has been the 
nu»st visibh' aiul fascinating factor in human history, 
thtuu'Ji t»tU' in fact ([uite subordinate to other influences, 
LeathTshii) may be f<»r\vanl, in the true lines of progress; 
or it itKiy in\‘<»lvt' an indifferent surging of society from 
sidt^ to stile; <»r it may Ik* backward, under retrogressive 
imjuilsi'^. Naptdeon presents a wonderful example of the 
sudilen return of a g.ri'at nation, under a marvellous leader, 
tii the supt*ranmiattHi sentiments of a barbaric period. 
'Fhis entlutsia an of cominest was disguised by the most 
traitsparent pn'tetice of liberty aiul the popular will. 

1 ,t‘atler%hip, tlu* last significant fact<»r in progress, is 
least (ilainly im lutled in geiu*ral causes, and the leader 
setniis ti» have, ami has, special significance in the spiritual 
giiVriinmmt ami tlirecti<»n of the world. A single mind, 
under the poWi'rful action id' the truth, is the clearest im- 
persnnatii'ti »»t th** Spirit of 'Fruth, is tlu: marvellous fact 
of in .piratitin. 

A last law i*f pfiigress is that <*f synthesis. The true 
histtaii' ninvemeut embraces tlu* entire family of man. 
It al'.ti imlmh'*., in the final product, the gains of every 
s«*paiate tonn of i ivili/ation, 'Fhis second assertion is in- 
vttlvt il in ill** i «»ntimuty td movement, the first law which 
w<* meutmm d in st»eial nntoUling, ami tme which is a uni- 
vei .al i haiact<*tv,tie t*f f»rowth. In tlu* measure in which 
this law *d iontmuity slundd cease to be applicable, 
chany.e wonltl it-as** to be growth, 'Fhe relatively per- 
feetetl prothu t must emlirace not simply “ the free har- 
immioie* humanity i»f Hellenism, the self-supporting 
manliness Roman antiquity/’ but every national 
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excellence and individual virtue which ^priu;;: up under 
the constructive conditions present the line of 

progress. Growth is the reconciiiatitut and inclusion t»f all 
gains achieved under any atlvantage. ‘The ii*jectitni uf any, 
and the loss of any, would imply a falliut; oil' i»t a [Portion 
of the forces already at wtn*k, anti wtuiUl hrinp, untortu- 
natc limitations to all the tither ftuves. It utmhl he a 
natural selection iu favor <if the weakta* aiul tlu* worse ; a 
disturbance of the significant clniracter tif the wlu»le move- 
mont. 

The first assertion, the unity of the race in tlevelopment, 
we wish more particularly cover by the law *»( nllie- 
sis. It turns on the fact tliat the material to lie sliapetl 
within itself is the race of man. I'he nr;;aniv' unit has 
these natural limits, Nt» foreieji mateiial ii atlini . ilde 
within the living organism; emiy^ted there it »;ain . im 
position. If any class or nation i»r lai e tad . find a 
sufficient and a fre<* ftnii tion within the human taunh, in 
that measure is organi/ation inc<»mpleti\ ‘1 he i\i., or 
race or nation is still jiresent with it . *»un mnsvMmihd 
influences. Its defects aiul difthadiii . extrud 
itself to the t'lUire Cfunmunity. In our Sontin in State ;, 
no worthlessness or vice can belong t* » tin- iMli.ird pt»pu« 
lation, which ihu's not, in siiine finin ^t -.ympatii^ iii aetnm 
or of resentful reaction, vitiate the entile i.mnimnity. 
ICach constituent in s»»ciety mu^t he haped and o- haped 
till it plays sfune whoh-Miim^ part, and that t*»M ^uth the 
freedom, tlie ease of change, which impli . e\h nd* d vdal^ 
ity uiuUt ont: con^tructivt* law. A futile rtbat at h; a*m, 
or a mechanical inclusion, i. tapially ho-adr Im dev* l*»p. 
merit. 

This law of synthesis in growth i . haidly m*‘ 0 ' than the 
moral law. Tlie moral law finds its fieUi in the .Ktionn of 
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men as they bear on each other. It is its purpose to unite 
their actions in one line of growth. It is this harmonious 
result that lic*s as an embryonic life in the two great com- 
mantis of love. So far as growth Ls checked, the moral 
law is ai\t\ulletl. The moral impulse is the organic im- 
pulse in a clear, intellectual form. For any portion of 
men to withholtl or limit the rights of any other portion, 
or even to fail of an active interest in their full attain- 
ment, is imnu)ral, is a loss of the synthetic incentives that 
are struggling in build men together in the Kingdom of 
Ht'aven. h'rom a moral point of view, those who narrow 
th<' gains <d’ their fellow-men, narrow still more their own 
gains. A servile spirit is bad, but an arrogant one is 
w<»rse. Submission l)Iinds the eyes, but not so much so as 
assnmptitm. Afb'Ctions linger longer in the poor soil of 
scu’vitude than they dt> in the alkaline soil of tyranny. 
The I'hief niag.istrate of the Confederate States put their 
claims in tlu‘se words: “This, our new government, is the 
first in the history <jf the world based upon the great 
physical and philosophical and moral truth, that slavery 
is the normal condition of the negro.” Five years .sufficed 
bir tlu‘ awalaaual moral forces of the world to overwhelm 
this assertion, matle in tlu: face of Chri.stian history. 

( )ue the most just and commanding points from 
wliich ttJ overh)olv the problem of human life, is this very 
point of synthesis. The moral impulse is the synthetic 
impulse, the synthetic impulse is the organic impulse, the 
iu’ganic impulse is leading on to the Kingdom of Heaven. 
In tlu' degrt*t% then, in which men are being united, dif- 
fer<*nt classe*s in the .same nation, different nations with 
each (ither, and all races in the gains of one spiritual life, 
is the Kingdom of Heaven in its nature and bounds being 
definetl. Wliilc doubts may easily be raised as to the 
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value of apparent ^ains in specific thini^s, it can hardly In* 
tlcniod that, in spite of the strife which y<'t reniains, tin* 
unity of the worUl, ni»t conmu*rcialIy nn-rely, hut s<H'ially 
and morally, is far ipvater that ever hetore, aiul is j.;aininj^‘ 
every year new powtu*. Not till t»ri;ani/atitm covers tlu* 
entire field which heloni;;s t<» it, can it pi'idVcl its Wiuk in 
any portion of that fn'UI. If it is true that “• (ienuany is 
the only ctuintry in the world in which an ap«nlu*cary i.an 
not make up a prescription without hein*; ionscious of the 
relation of his activity tt» tlu* ctuulitious of tin* univt isi*/* 
then Germany is as yet tlu* only country in whii h a pn» 
found racc-conscit»usness lias lu'eu awakt*tu‘il. The tuiuia 
mental policy of cmpiric.d phiU»st*phv i. in the. t onm-i 
tion most unfortunati* : ** c‘ontt*titnu*nt uith the woihl 
which is ^dven us, aiul tlu- exchuann nt every thin;: ’aiper 
sensuous.’* Tlu* u<irl<l which nou i .. t . onlv tlu* ‘.e<*d of 
the world that is to he, and the »»{ u . unhdtline, is a 

supersensnous, synthetic life. 

Under these laws <»f i'ontimut>, ihane/ ahh- »iauhtions, 
dominant tendency, rhythm, turn -ier, leadei .iup, and 
synthesis, we arc aide to set* the ;,H*m*ial ‘Mtainds and 
causes of pro«»ress ; ♦ind, lUuU i a t < »nl i» dim;.; Spirit of 
Truth, the certainty tif proy,ri‘s*s. *ldu* Spirit «d !'rut!i, the 
livin*,^ and eternal ctdieri*ner i»t spiritual impulse at oiue 
unites the more fixi-tl, atul Mipplies the nun** variahle, 
terms of growth. Ivach smve*.*iiv<' .tep in a t idu-rent 
spiritual develojiment implied tixe<i telalinn,, and yet 
turns on the immediate inspiration of l**a<h r .liip. I he 
synthetic force amon^,^ men i. spiritual tint h, an iiu rt a any 
insifjjht into tlu* conditions of e\t<*iuletl life, ami it . .ti-ad) 
transfer to the* common c<»ma i*»teaie . rhepr^diut of 
this development is a universal kiny.doiu, and that kuiy 
dom is the Kinj.ylnm of f leaven. 
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Wo nuiy easily sec why the growth of society is slow; 
though it cun hardly be said to be slow, when we compare 
the magnitude of the end aimed at, and the time occupied 
with other processes and other periods of development. 
If this social unfolding is to be the flexible, compre- 
lurnsible, and beautiful product of growth ; if it is to be 
coinpi’crhensive and perfect within itself, reaching its own 
bounds, we see at once that a spiritually complete con- 
sciousncjss is to be awakened in each mind by a slow 
organic extension from mind to mind. All the physical 
anti all the social conditions for the fortunate and effective 
action tif this life must also accompany this conscious- 
ness, and be its own product. There is then no part of 
tin* physical or tff the spiritual world to which such a 
gnuvth dot's not tJXtend, in its antecedent and in its sub- 
secpuMit conditions; and as a movement it must be and 
must rtrrnain as inclusive as that flow of events which 
measures the eras of time. 

Nor can this development, under existing terms — nor 
perhaps mulin’ any sui)posable terms which shall cover its. 
fumhimeiital idea of growth — be fortunately accelerated. 
I leadership is the most conspicuous and promising term 
in rapid progre.ss. Hut leadership does not avail for sud- 
den cliangi', save as the conditions of change have been 
deeply implanted in men’s minds. Rapidity of movement 
is often a thing of the semses simply, like the sudden de- 
scent of a landsidc. The preparation has been slow and 
pati<*nt. 

Nor would the speed of progress be materially altered 
by an increase in the more profound leadership of genius. 
Genius also must make itself effective by a slow descent 
into tlu' thoughts of men ; and its lessons mu.st neither be 
too remote nor too extended. Even the Divine Spirit 
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of Truth present in the life of our Ltu\l has n<»t hnni^ht 
forward the centuries at a pace convspoiulintt' its <nvn 
force. So far from men aiul so hii;h aluivt' their thoughts 
were His thoughts, that iinpalpahU' mists aiul thick clouds 
have gathered in the intorv'al ; and ev'en wlu*n men huiktHi 
upward they did not see the sun. (ireater results could 
not have been reached by more instruct it m. ft»r tlu* centu- 
ries have not sufficed to gather the first-fruits ttf what was 
bestowed. Christ felt it to be exjuaiient tluit he shoidtl 
leave his disciples, simply that they mi»jht he ertclt*sed 
less mechanically in a increment tlu*y ditl not utuler- 
stand. Our impatience is the impatience t»f children, 
who wish the spring to follow at once upon tlu' winter, 
and the .summer on the spring, tlumiselves otilivioiis of 
the mighty and all-absorbing changes that are taking jdacc 
about them. 

The coming of the Kingdom td’ Heaven hears to our 
minds the appearance of inatletjuacy ami accidt^nt and uti- 
reasonable delay, bc'cause it is so hn»ad a mt»vement and 
its laws sweep in and through so many <*tlier law‘.. What 
men need is that inner supc-rsensuous illumination td the 
mind, which is the gist id scieuc<* arul td art, ami still 
more of religion, and by which they heemue conscious of 
the great movements alxuit them, feel tli<^ tidal wave*, be- 
neath them, and are matle sympathetie with t!ir tlivine 
purpo.se in its com{>reheasiv<’ness. I.ahor sobf^rs, con 
firms, and renews the hopes. We, thouigh tiie Spirit, 
wait for the hope of righteemsness by faith, d'he fruit 
of the Spirit is love. joy. pcMce. As many as are led 
by the Spirit of God, they arc the hons id (iod. 
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